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A MEMORIAL. 
For A SERVICE HELD IN APPLETON CHAPEL, HARVARD 
COLLEGE, IN COMMEMORATION O¢ JAMES RussELL Lo- 
WELL, ON HIS BIRTHDAY, FEB. 22D, 1802, 





BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 





BLockKs of sweet sound, whose concourse seemed to build 
Arches and aisles where our beloved might walk 
Free from the touch of our familiar talk, 

Rapt in the ecstasy of things revealed. 


Music hath power above a grave to rear 
The temple of a majesty divine, 
The outer glory, and the inner shrine, 
And choir, where the immortal spirits cheer. 


Within such bounds our Friend should be at home; 
The monumental Past beneath his feet, 
While he looks upward, well content to greet, 
Silent no more, the Angels of the dome. 


What visions brave should opén to his ken! 
Dante’s great journeys, Angelo’s just fame, 
Sevouarola’s heart and robe of flame, 

The gallery of earth’s illustrious men. 


And, as he looks and listens, in his breast 

A fount of deep contentment is unsealed: 

““T, too, made answer when the Right appealed, 
And sung my noblest song at Truth’s behest.”’ 


Dearer than poet’s wreath or victor’s meed, 
Or boons fantastical for which meu pray, 
The reverence and service of his day, 

The championship of Freedom in her need. 


What shall God grant him?’ Mercy, peace and rest, 
The crown of large desert and soaring thought, 
The lesson to his time and country brought, 

The light unending of the ever blest. 

Boston, Mass. 
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SPRING NIGHTFALL. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








APRIL is sad, as if the end she knew. 
The maple’s misty red, the willow’s gold, 
Face-deep in nimble water, seem to bold 
In hope’s own weather their autumnal hue. 
There is no wind, no star, no sense of dew, 
But the thin vapor girds the mountains old, 
And the moon, risen before the west is cold, 
Pale with compassion slopes into the blue. 


Under the shining dark the day hath passed, 
Shining; so even of thee was home bereaved, 
Thou dear and pensive spirit, overcast 
Hardly at all, but drawn from light to light, 
Who is the perfect hour, and unperceived, 
Rebuked adoring hearts with change and flight. 
AUBURNDALE, MAB». 
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SILENCE. 


BY P. McARTHUR. 











TorLine through ruined temple-halls, where Time 
Had dwelt with Havoc, eager searchers found, 
With shattered idols that bestrewed the ground, 

An image strange of lineaments sublime. 

No god was he of rapine or of crime, ' 
With ample brows his brooding face was crowned; 


But lips and eyes.were curiously bound - é 


With golden cjrelets hoar with ageless grime. 





One who was skilled in runes the gravings read, 
And learned the wondrous image was the god 
Of endless Silence. The searchers mutely bowed, 

And mourned that faith so lofty should be dead; 
And I their-prone idolatry applaud 
When strife and tumult in my pathsare loud. 

Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


WALT WHITMAN AS A POET. 
BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN. 


I was almost shocked by the judicial and stern fidelity 
of the last INDEPENDENT on Walt Whitman. It was as 
tho the author of the article were summing up the judg- 
ment of posterity, while as yet the subject of the judg- 
ment declared lay cold and unburied in Camden, I 
used to meet Walt Whitman swinging along with his 
nonchalant gait in the Washington Market. He was a 
unique individuality, with his great figure, his open 
shirt and Byronic collar, and his soft hat, flexible and 
indented. And whenI became familiar with what I re- 
gard his best poem, *‘O Captain, My Captain,” I de- 
terinined to study him as a phenomenon. I do not think 
he can be dismissed from American literature by a sin 
gle editorial. His very titles show he had the power of 
poetic conception. For example, take his seven poems 
on the American Flag, entitled ‘‘ Bathed in War's Per- 
fume,” “ Delicate Cluster,” ‘Song of the Banner at 
Daybreak,” “‘ Lo, Victress on the Peak,” ‘‘ World, Take 
Notice,” “ Thick Sprinkled Bunting,” and, last and best, 





“Ethiopia Saluting the Colors”; to enumerate them sug-. 


gests poems. Indeed, Walt Whitman will live to Ameri- 
cans because of his intense Americanism. He is not 
ashamed of his country or its institutions, and tho his 
so-called poems often read like a page from Roget’s 
“Thesaurus,” the things enumerated aré dear to the 
American heart. 

T look upon Walt Whitman’s works as a kind of tropic 
jungle, where are things beautiful and things foul, things 
musical and things discordant, things salubrious and 
things noxious. birds of gay plumage, reptiles, monsters, 
all in a turgid disorder blent. That he never became the 
poet which he might have been, was partly because he 
despised beauty of form and of movement. I say, he 
despised them, because when they lay at his hand he 
passed them by. In the poem ‘‘O Captain, My Captain” 
there were rhymes plainly within his reach. In the 
second stanza he wrote: 

“For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths, for you the shores 
a-crowding.” 

He might have written with eyual force, and it would 

have rhymed with the next line- 

“For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths, for you the shores 
are yearning; 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turn- 

ing.” 
This is true, that poetry demands poetic form and move- 
ment. Poetic thought constitutes only the crude ma- 
terial of poetry. In such a passage as this from “ In 
Cabined Ships At Sea,” he illustrates what he might 
have done, and what he so seldom did; he weds the 
form to the thought as its suitable vehicle: 
“The sky o’erarches here, we feel the undulating deck beneath 
our feet, 

We feel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of endless motion, 

The tones of unseen mystery, the vague and vast suggestions 

of the briny world, the liquid flowing syllables, 

The perfume, the faint creaking of the cordage, the melan- 

chely rhythm, 

The boundless vista and the horizon far and dim.” 

This is not, indeed, perfect form, the movement is irregu- 
lar; but it has a good degree of verisimilitude and shows 
what he might have done. 
Then, again, poetry requires thought digested and as- 
similated. Walt Whitman has left crude materials for 
a hundred coming poets to digest and assimilate; and 
here is where his influence is to be felt. When his poems 
shall be expurgated of all that is gross and pagan in 
them, of all the deified naturalism in them, there will be 
enough left of what is purely American to stock with 
material many a young poet. This is what he wrote 
“To Foreign Lands”: 
I heard that you asked for something to prove this puzzle, the 
New World, 

And to define America, her athletic Democracy. 

Therefore, I send you my poems, that you behold in them that 
you wanted.” “ 2 9... a 

T do not doubt, that there is 4 sense, in which this 
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will prove to be true. This accounts, in parc, for the 
unusual recognition given Walt Whitman by such men 
as Edwin Arnold. They mistake when they accept him 
as the high exponent of American Democraay. He is 
only a forerunner. 

In writing thus, I have no sympathy with the driveling 
idolatry, which certain infatuated souls have paid this 
man. He had a false conception of the sphere of poetry. 
There are themes which poetry never even so much as 
mentions. The true muse is like Emersoa’s honey-bee: 

** Nothing unsavory or unclean 

Hath my insect ever seen.” 

But, I do not propose to forget the man who wrote 
‘President Lincoln’s Burial Hymn,” who has given to 
posterity the best description of that long procession of 
mourners, reaching from Washington to Springfield, 
who laid his broken heart on Lincoln’s grave: 
“ Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night, with the great cloud darkening the 

d, 

wil tee pomp of the inlooped fia7s, with the cities draped in 

black, 

With the show of the States themselves, as of crape-veiled 

women, standing, 

With processions long and winding, and the fiambeau of the 


night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces, and 
the unbared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the somber 
faces, 


With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising 
strong and solemn, 
With all the mournful voices of the dirges poured around the 
coffin, 
The @im-lit churehes and the shu ldering organs, where amid 
these you journey, 
With the tolling bell’s perpetual clang; 
Here, coffin that slowly passes, 
I give you my sprig of lilac.” 
For this sprig of lilac, I venture thes? few words, my 
sprig of lilac, too. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, March 2th, 18v2. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 
I. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, A.M. 














Ix the February number of The Cosmopolitan, Sir Ed- 
win Arnold, in an article with the above title, affirms 
that 
“the average Japanese female c mes, all things 
considered, nearest of her sex, as regards natural gifts, to 
what we understand by an angelic disposition. Taking 
into account her surroundings, this daughter of the Land 
of the Rising Sun might pass, I really believe, into a higher 
state of existence with very few changes of nature, man- 
ners or heart, and find herself, and be found there, quite at 
home.” 

This statement is in harmony with other of his articles in 
which he speaks of the Japanese women as being semi- 
angelic. Of Japanese men he has but little of good to 
say. He affirms that 

“ they lack almost all those finer and higher feelings which 
have fouad expression with ourselves in chivalry and the 
literature of civilized love.” 

It is not surprising that the men of Japan who have read 
his articles reciprocate his feelings and resent his lauda- 
tion of their women and their art. 

Sir Edwin lived in Japan less than a year; hence his 
knowledge of both language and people is necessarily 
superficial. It is but natural that when he ventured to 
write on such a subject as the love and marriage of those 
whose modes of thought and whose manners and cus- 
toms are so different from those of the people of the Oc- 
cident that he should give out a mixture of truth and 
error, of shallowness and of mistaken inferences. 

Sir Edwin affirms of the language of Japan that it is 
destitute of imperatives and of terms of abuse. By the 
time, however, that his ears have become unstopped, he 
will discover that the language is as full and as capable 
of imperatives and terms of abuse as any other language, 
and that both men and women know how to use them, 
He informs us ‘in his latest book that on leaving an en- 
tertainment where the Minister of Marine was a fellow: 
guest, he was accompanied to the door on hijs departure 
by a bevy of the fascinating ladies who had waited on 
him—Musumé and Geisha—who sent him on his way 
with choruses of Sayonara and Oyasumi. Sayonara 
means good-by, Oyasumi means august rest, a. term 
used when gue is retiring for the night, but never when 
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a guest is taking his departure to his own home. If Sir 
Edwin, after several months of the study of the lan- 
“With a lady for a teacher—a } 
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author of the ablest ‘‘ Handbook of Colloquial Japanese” 
said to the writer ina private note, ‘‘ Many thanks for the 
——. This is indeed a hard language both to learn and 
to teach.” Sir Edwin does not seem to have found it so 
difficult as this unusually able linguist, after sixteen 
years of study, declares it to be. It is possibly owing to 
the ease with which he acquired it that he uses it so freely 
and so often without translation, in his books and arti- 
cles. 

In other writers this would be called pedantry or 
linguistic viciousness, but in such-a profound Oriental 
scholar as Sir Edwin is supposed to be we must regard it 
as either playfulness or absence of mind. In an equally 
speedy and profound manner he has also become ac- 
quainted with the women of Japan—the women “in all 
ranks and circumstances of life, in all degrees of educa- 
tion, in town and country alike”; hencehe is abundantly 
able with a light and quickly gliding pen to discuss them 
and all that relates to their deepest interests. 

Sir Edwin begins the discussion by telling us that 
‘the secret charm of the woman of Japan is in her 
moral rather than her intellectual or physical nature,” 
which morality he says consists in being ‘‘ divinely pa- 
tient,” in self-effacement and .in faithful service. These 
are without doubt some of the moral qualities of angels, 
also of—slaves. The Japanese wife, therefore, is moral 
or divinely patient, not through love, as in the case of the 
angels, but through fear lest she be divorced and sent 
back in disgrace to her father’s house. Indeed, it is 
hardly possible for the Japanese wife to be divinely pa- 
tient in her service because of love; for Sir Edwin says 
that these wives “‘have little or no voice in choosing 
their husbands. The husband, however, has an almost 
unquestioned right to divorce his wife upon the smallest 
reason or for no reason at all.” He refrains from saying 
that it is not an uncommon thing for Japanese wives to 
abandon their husbands after a few days, weeks or 
months of cohabitation and that after either or both of 
_ these experiences the angelic creature is not regarded as 
in any way disqualified for future alliances. Just how 
these kinds of marital experiences produce the high moral 
tone which so delights Sir Edwin and of which he speaks 
so rapturously it is hard for ordinary mortals to see. 
Perhaps a deeper study of Buddhism would give usa 
clearer and better standard by which to determine what 
is moral, and enhanced ability to appreciate it. 

Our gifted author does not seem to deplore in any very 
appreciable way the light hold the marriage tie has in 
Japan, altho he says that ‘‘ out of 500 marriages 200 at 
least end in some sad and capricious separation.” He 
does not seem to realize that Japan needs some thorough- 
going reformation in this respect—the coming in of some 
new moral power that will correct the thoughts of the 
heart and revolutionize the conduct of the entire nation, 
male and female alike. He only says that ‘‘ the husband 
can get rid of his wife on the ground of too much gos- 
siping, or because of disagreement with the mother. in- 
law; and the worst of it is that the children afterward 
belong to him exclusively. That is one reason why these 
Japanese wives are so divinely patient.” The ‘moral 
charm” of Japanese women is certainly a vanishing will- 
o’-the-wisp if its source and activity are solely as Sir Ed- 
win here affirms. 

The kind training which daughters receive he speaks 
of with glowing admiration. He says that ‘“‘ when able 
to toddle about in her geta—high wooden clogs—or wa- 
raji—straw sandals, she will never be slapped, or put ina 
corner, or told not to do so-and-so. The sternest possible 


moral medicine of r« proof will be administered to her-with | 


the sugar of gentle voices and tender faces.” When in 
Tokio Sir Edwin lived for a time in a rented Japanese 
house. He had native servants, of course, and his lady 
teacher and lady pupil were also Japanese. When he 
changed his residence to Kioto he lived in a two-story 
brick hotel, which is conducted on the European plan by 
a Japanese. His personal observation of native family 
training must necessarily have been of the slightest. If 
in view of his rank and eminence as a man of letters he 
had the entrée of homes of wealth and saw in them 
family life and discipline, it is not to be supposed that 
parents would correct their children in his presence in 
any other way than “with gentle voices and tender 
faces.” Sir Edwin would probably discipline his own 
children in the same way under similar circumstances. 
The writer has lived and labored in. Japan eighteen 
years and knows that the Japanese girl, as the Japanese 
boy, is largely under the influence of fear during the 
early as well as later years of her life. There is love, 
without doubt, but fear has a large place. I have many 
times stopped to remonstrate with both fathers and 
mothers for the rough, hard blows given to the head of a 
young child. Other punishments also begin early. For 
a petty offense Ihave known of a daughter of sixteen 
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and harlots have the same way of exhibiting themselves 
in all lands, and because they do not see either the one 
or the other on the streets of Japan, to any appreciable 
extent, they infer that it is vastly superior to the lands 
called Christian. The truth lies, unfortunately, in the 
opposite direction. Similarly, Sir Edwin falls into error 
when writing on the strengtli of scant data and exces- 
sive subjective inference of the ‘‘ gentle” training of 
Japanese girls. 

Advancing from the childhood to the maidenhood of 
the Japanese woman he says that 
“she will have so little to do with the choice of her hus- 
band that her light and gentle mind leaves the subject en- 
tirely alone. Nor is her physical nature in any degree 
whatever a passionate one. [How does he know?] The 
Japanese temperament is too artistic, too measured, too 
tranquil, too constantly governed for wild flights in the 
direction of the heart or imagination; and I should be in- 
clined to say that in actual bodily and spiritual nature the 
J apancee woman is one of the purest and most refined on 
earth. 

This being Sir Edwin’s estimate of the women of 
Japan it is not surprising that he has hastened away 
again to that paradise of angels in order that he may 
once more bask in the presence of, and be served by, 
such etherialized and angelic creatures. The illicit loves 
of the sexes are hardly to be written of in our public 
journals—except as news items in the dailies; but in 
Japan there has been no such restriction. The public 
prints have teemed with news items and piquantly por- 
trayed statements of such loves and their outcomes. 
Besides this the imaginative literature of Japan reveals 
an extraordinarily deplorable state of sex morality. Take 
this kind of intrigue, jealousy, fierce strife, bloodshed 
and immoral living out of the novels of Japan and there 
would be nothing of interest to the readers left. How 
any woman can read such gross literature—and the 
women do read it—and even live the kind of life por- 
trayéd by it, and yet retain her personal purity, is a mys- 
tery that none but a Sir Edwin may be able to explain. 
He does, in fact, gallantly enter the breach and make 
the attempt. He says that 

“it is as if their placid souls passed through the mire 
and dust of depravity on some invisible geta (high clogs) 
like those that lift their little feet high out of the mud of 
the Tokio streets during a rain storm.” 

The writer has no hesitation in saying that the facts in 
the case falsify this geta figure and theory. 

It is abundantly true that many a Japanese maiden 
sold for a term of years to a life of shame violently takes 
that lifein very weariness and hate of the horrible ex- 
istence she is forced to live—the poor slave; but it is 
also true that of those who survive the years of shame, 
few, very few indeed, if any at all, are other than com- 
plete wrecks as to mind, body and moral sense. Sir Ed- 
win juggles with words and figures of speech as he at- 
tempts to euphemize the sad social and sex-morality of 
Japan. He seems also to condone the evil by arguing 
and affirming that the woman comes out of all such hor- 
rible experiences, unsullied and unharmed. It may be 
true that the Japanese woman “‘looks at life from the 
eminence of a perfectly ingrained loyalty, of an obedi- 
ence which she has trained herself to make unquestion- 
ing”; and that ‘these counsel her to face any danger, 
to accept any dishonor, nay, to perpetrate any crime 
sooner than fail in devotion to father, husband and fam- 
ily.” Yet even this idea of service does not preserve her 
from the mental, moral and physical demoralization of a 
debasing and shameful life; and further, if a woman, 
after years of such a life, is still regarded by her 
countrymen and countrywomen as ‘a lady,” the 
less said about the high moral teaching and qual- 
ity of such a society and people the better. Not even 
Sir Edwin’s sweetest of phrases and most skillful of 
word jugglings can make it seem other than thoroughly 
corrupt and utterly abominable. 

NZwTon CENTER, Mass. 
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THE WEAKENING OF CASTE IN INDIA. 


BY GEO. F, PENTECOST, D.D. 








In a former article I have spoken of some of the indi- 
rect effects of the impact of Christianity upon the hea- 
thendom of this country, as seen in the great cleavages 
from the main rock of Hinduism which have taken place 
during the last forty.or fifty years. I might extend the 
list of such illustrations to a much greater length. I 
have recently visited the great rock-cut temples at El- 
lora, which were once the glory of the tri-form Hindu- 
ism of India, viz., Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism. 

These truly‘are-marvelsof patient and laborious archi- 
tecture, veritable wonders in that world, and are illus- 
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get the price which the tourist may be persuaded to part 
with in return for their services as guides, Even the 
temples which are still in use over the land show how 
sadly the number of worshipers has fallen off, and how 
few comparatively are the gifts of the pilgrims who in for- 
mer time enriched their coffers, many of them only main- 
tained by the aid of government grants. Decay is stamped 
on most of the old temples of India, for the reason that 
the mass of the people have become skeptical and refuse 
any longer to pour out their silver at the feet of and into 
the hands of the priests. Fifty years ago the Brahmans 
were entirely supported by the people and the most of 
them were comparatively rich and opulent; to-day, as a 
class, they are glad to avail themselves of the educa- 
tional privileges of this country, both governmental and 
missionary, in order that they may be fitted to earn a 
modest stipend by some “polite” form of labor, chiefly 
that of writing in the Government departmental offices. 
To-day the whilom proud and “divinely twice born” 
who of yore was defiled by the shadow of a low-caste man 
falling on him, is hustled and jostled by the same low- 
caste man in their common struggle for bread. Verily 
his glory is departed, and with it most of his substantial 
privileges. Under the influence of Christianity char- 
acter and not caste is rapidly becoming the test of posi- 
tion, ability and not superstition the key to the situation. 
It is true that Benares, Muttra and a few other sacred 
cities receive within their walls and to their hundreds of 
temples thousands of pilgrims annually who pour out of 
the villages and country districts; but the number is 
mightily decreased from that of former years, even tho 
the railroads of the ‘‘Christians” have placed these 
sacred places within the reach of millions who could not 
before make the pilgrimage. The dwellers in the great 
cities where these most sacred temples are, are not the 
chief worshipers. 

The other day I was walking with a Hindu gentleman 
under the shade of a beautiful avenue of trees in Poona, 
and I observed a lad of about eighteen years breaking a 
cocoanut and opening a pomegranate and laying these 
fruits, with a small garland of flowers, at the base of a 
rude stone smeared with red paint, which to him was 
God. I commented on it to my Hindu friend. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ you occasionally see such things; 
for the ignorant people have not yet been able to rise out 


‘| of these gross superstitions; but even among them there 


is not one such worshiper to-day where there were a 
thousand thirty years ago.” ~ 

I asked him if it were not true, however, that many 
educated men visited the temples daily, worshiped the 
idols and received the mark of their gods on the fore- 
head; saying that I did not see much difference between 
worshiping the stone on the wayside by the ignorant boy 
and worshiping the elaborately carved idol in the temple 
by the educated man. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘it is quite true that many do so; I 
myself go once a week to the temple and receive the 
mark afresh on my forehead from the hand of the priest; 
but I only do it to please my wife and mother, who 
would be distressed beyond measure ifI did not do so, 
and would give me no peace day or night with tears and 
cries and fearful prognostications of evil and calamities 
if I did not do it. It is the easiest way to keep peace 
with one’s womenfolks. Of course we have no faith in 
these gods, but it does us no harm to geta little paint put 
on our foreheads; and if it makes one’s wife happy and 
prevents a family row, it is better to doit than to leave 
it undone.” 

This, I think, is a fair illustration of the position of 
the great bulk of the educated Hindus toward their gods. 
It does not mean that they have become Christian, even 
in thought; but it does mean{that they have become infi- 
del concerning their ancient system of idolatry. With 
one accord the educated men will apologize for idolatry 
on the ground that it is necessary for the ignorant people 
and the women, who are not able to grasp any higher 
truth. For themselves they either profess pantheism or 
some form of deism, in some cases a comparatively pure 
theism. The same is true in regard to the sacredness of 
their caste. Many do not hesitate to break it in secret, 
having lost all belief in its divine origin and all fear of 
any spiritual consequences to themselves on account of 
such breaches. Most of them will justify their caste re- 
strictions and regulations on the ground of social neces- 
sity, and seek to parallel it by the social distinctions 
maintained among Christians and the Western nations 
generally. 

“*You would not ask your shoemaker or your fishmon - 
ger to dine with you, or be willing that your daughter or 
son should marry with young men or women out of your 
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own circle of social acquaintances, and especially into a 
lower one. The scholar and the brick mason are not 
usually found around the same table, or gathered in the 
same social company. Why should you ask us to dis- 
pense with our distinctions ?” 

“But,” I , ‘with us these are accidental and 
circumstantial distinctions, which arrange themselves 
by affinity and not by iron religious regulations; and, 
besides, no one among us would consider himself reli- 
giously defiled or spiritually imperiled by such contact.” 

Then I challenged him thus: ‘‘ Now, I am your social 
equal; Iam your peer in education and in birth, for that 
matter, and yet you will not eat with me; nor would 
you allow me to stand on your carpet in your house, 

even if you should go so far as to allow me to enter it.” 

“ That is quite true,” he replied; ‘‘ but it is not because 
I have any superstition on the point or even conviction; 
but you must make some allowance for the long establish- 
ment of these customs among ourselves. No doubt my son 
will invite your son to dinner with him, if either your 
son should, in the future, visit India, or mine America. 
Besides,” he continued, ‘‘I would not hesitate to drink a 
cup of tea with you privately, if occasion offered or war- 
ranted, so far as any religious conviction is concerned.” 

** Then,” I replied, ‘‘come and take a cup of tea with 
me this afternoon.” 

‘**No,” he said; ‘‘ what would be the use of it? Iam 
not prepared to break my caste. I am nota Christian, 
and I should only be compelled to keep it a secret, or fall 
into endless trouble with my guru and my womenfolks, 
and with my neighbors, who are still held with myself in 
the same bonds of custom. You must give ustime. I 
have already broken caste in many small ways when it 
suited my necessity or convenience, and would not hesi- 
tate to do so again and again if occasion required.” 

**Do your people know that you have broken caste?” 

‘Oh, no. Why should I tell them? My mother would 
cry, tay wife would reproach me, and declare that I was 
inviting disaster or ruin on my house. The next time 
one of the children fell ill, or if one should die, she would 
declare that I had angered the gods and that I had thus 
caused the death of my child.” 

He went on tosay further: 

‘Tf only a number of us could act together in this mat- 
ter, and if it were not for our womenfolks we would be 
glad and ready to give up our caste so far as its strict ob- 
servance is concerned; but we are afraid of each other, 
and do not even dare to discuss it among ourselves. I 
am afraid to speak to the man whol believe entertains 
the same views as myself, and he is afraid to speak to me, 
lest being mistaken either of us should be reported as 
heretical, and so fall under the ban of reproach and cen- 
sure of our community; and besides, who is willing to 
quarrel with his women? Then again what is the good? 
Unless I am- prepared to become a Christian—out and 
out—what advantage would I gain by throwing over- 
board my caste? Would the European receive me socially? 
Certainly not; for he is as much prejudiced against my 
dark skin as he is ready to denounce my caste supersti- 
tion; and even if I should break my caste at costof my 
standing in my own community, the European would 
never forgive me for having a dark skin. So I think itis 
better that things remain as they are for the present. We 
Hindus, even tho we have ceased to believe in the divine 
authority for caste and other institutions, have nothing 
to gain by giving up our ancient customs, and, on the 
other hand, have every thing to lose.” 

This is a fair sample of scores of conversations which I 
have had with educated Hindus in every part of India. 
It tells the story of the destruction of religious convic- 
tion with them in their old customs, while it explains in 
part their determined adherence to the practice. But it 
is progress, and will quickly lead on to other and greater 
things. When a man’s.convictions are loosed from any 
system, he cannot long retain practical affiliation with 
it. The day is dawning. 

LAHORE, INDIA. 
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RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
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BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





No nineteenth century poet was ever more happily 
situated than Lord Houghton, who was blessed with 
whatever he most desired and enjoyed, and no poet of 
any century was ever fitted to perform so many and such 
different parts as he. Fortunate in his birth, his father, 
Robert Pemberton Milnes, being a wealthy gentleman of 
good family in the West Riding of Yorkshire, his mother 
the daughter of a viscount, there was nothing that a 
gentleman ought to have from youth to age that was not 
within his reach. He had only to wish to have. Care- 
fully educated in childhood, shortly after completing his 
eighteenth year he was entered by his father at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he found himself in a re- 
markable circle. Dr. Wordsworth, a brother of the poet, 
was the master; Whewell, whose forte was science and 
whose foible was omniscience, was the senior tutor; and 
his fellow-students were such young men of genius and 
talents as John Stirling, Richard Chenevix Trench, 
Julius Hare, William Makepeace Thackeray, Arthur 
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Charles and Alfred. Alfred the Great, as he was called 
by his friends before many years were over, was at- 
tracted by the personal appearance of young Richard on 
the day that he himself entered college. ‘‘There is a 
man I should like to know,” he said to himself; “he 
looks the best-tempered fellow I ever saw.” They spoke 
to each other, and were friends ever after. Milnes soon 
began to distinguish himself by his ability as a debater, 
a circumstance which must have gratified his father, 
who had not only been the first man of his time at Trin- 
ity, but was famous for a speech which he had made in 
the House of Commons, where he represented the borough 
of Pontefract, a speech which was so highly thought of 
that he was offered a seat in the Cabinet, either as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or Secretary of War, both of 
which positions he at once declined, declaring that with 
his temperament he would not live a year. They were 
great orators, those young Trinitarians of two genera- 
tions ago, and foremost among them was Milnes, who 
on one occasion freed his mind respecting the character 
of Voltaire: 
“During the stormy period of the French Revolution, 
and during the greater peril of the Empire under Napo- 
leon, a lamp was kept perpetually burning on the tomb of 
Voltaire. France is greater now than she was then; 
France is wiser now than she was then; but that lamp 
does not burn upon the tomb of Voltaire.” 
On another occasion they debated whether “The An- 
cient Mariner” of Coleridge or the Acts of a Mr. Martin 
would be most effectual in preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals, and Coleridge seems to have carried the day. 
About this time—his twentieth year—Milnes began 
his literary career by contributing short reviews and bits 
of verse to the Atheneum, and by competing with other 
singing birds of Trinity for the prize poem, the subject 
of which was ‘Timbuctoo.” Here he crossed swords 
with Arthur Hallam‘and Alfred Tennyson, both of whom 
were his juniors, the former by about two years, the lat- 
ter by about two months, and was worsted by both. 
Hallam was rash enough to choose the terza rima, a 
measure which never has been and never can be natural- 
ized in English verse: but Tennyson, wiser, was content 
with blank verse, of which he was soon to be a master. 
He had published two years before a volume of verse in 
connection with his elder brother Charles, and it is the 
fashion now to say that he made a clever beginning 
therein—a verdict that was not reached by the contem- 
porary critics of that collection. There was no promise 
in ‘Poems by Two Brothers,” but there was more than 
promise—there was performance—in ‘‘Timbuctoo,” 
‘which took, and deserved to take, the prize, surpassing as 
it did the best prize poems of the period. 
It was a period of transition in the poetic history of 
England, which within the eight years preceding had 
been darkened by the taking off of three great poets— 
Keats, in 1821, Shelley, in 1822, and Byron, in 1824. 
There was that in the genius of Bryon which had for 
years dazzled the multitude of his countrymen with its 
fire and force, its fecundity and versatility, and obscured 
the saner and wiser gifts of his contemporaries, by one 
of whom his supremacy was denied. Whether any of 
the Lake poets were just to Byron, may be doubted; that 
none of them was generous and hearty in his recognition 
is certain. His audacities shocked the moral nature of 
Southey and Wordsworth, particularly Wordsworth, 
who, worshiping himself, acknowledged no excellence 
save his own. The disciples of Wordsworth, whose 
numbers had never corresponded with their clamor, took 
heart after the death of Byron, and, assisted by the scan- 
tier disciples of Keats and Shelley, set about his intellec- 
tual dethronement, The revolt broke out at Cambridge, 
where, inthe autumn of 1829, the young gentlemen of 
Trinity held a debate on Wordsworth and Byron, and a 
little later in the same year when a deputation of them 
proceeded to Oxford, where they maintained the superi- 
ority of Shelley to Byron, two of the three Shelley- 
ites being Hallam and Milnes. 
The life of Milnes, for five or six years after leaving 
college, was passed in Germany and Italy and Greece. 
Lacking in incidents that call for enumeration and de- 
scription, it was enjoyable in that it gratified his temper- 
ament, and important in that it assisted in the forma- 
tion of his character. He had a nature that required 
change, a mind that was avid for knowledge, and the 
gift of making himself at home wherever he was. He 
agreed with the little Queen Anne’s man in thinking that 
the proper study of mankind was man, and entering the 
world as his university after leaving England, he stud- 
ied the peoples among whom he sojourned. English to 
the core, he was more than English in his sympathy 
with other nationalities, and in his adaptability to their 
habits and modes of thought. 
Ripened by foreign travel, which was a liberal educa- 
tion to him, Milnes returned to England at the age of 
twenty-seven, and, residing with his parents, who had 
taken a house in London, he began his social career. No 
young Englishman of his position and talents could be- 
gin life to-day with such advantages as he enjoyed; for 
the England of the nineties is less literary, Jess artistic, 
than the England of the thirties. Fashionable people 
did not live so much for fashion then as now, or the 
fashion for which they lived was of a more intellectual 
kind. They thought more of the personalities than the 





Henry Hallam, and the three Tennysons, Frederick, 


when they gave evening parties it was rather to enjoy 
good talk than costly music. They cultivated the art of 
conversation. -He had two ambitions—one to make a 
name in letters, the other to shine in society; and he pur- 
sued them with such ardor that it was difficult to say 
for a time which was the stronger. The first task to 
which he devoted himself was the procuring of poetical 
contributions for a volume which Lord Northampton 
had undertaken to edit for the benefit of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Smedley, an unfortunate man of letters who 
had lost his hearing, was losing his sight, and whose 
family was totally unprovided for. Milnes entered 
into the project warmly, and sought to enlist his literary 
friends, writing to Alford, Spedding, Hare, De Vere and 
others, who responded heartily, and to Alfred Tennyson, 
whv at first declined to help him, having taken an oath 
never to have anything to do with such vapid books. 
Milnes lost his temper, and answered in heat, but was 
soothed by a temperate reply, and the promise of a poem, 
which was duly received. ‘The Tribute” appeared in 
the summer of 1837, and as it was published by subscrip- 
tion, at a guinea a copy, it probaby realized something 
for the family of Smedley, who had died while-it was in 
hand. It was better than most books published under 
similar conditions; for tho it was not enriched by much 
good poetry, it contained contributions from several good 
poets which had been procured by Milnes—among them 
Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Landor, Milman, Mont- 
gomery, Joanna Bailie, Henry Taylor, Horace Smith, 
Bernard Barton, George Darley, Aubrey De Vere, Trench, 
Alford, and R. M. Milnes and Alfred Tennyson, Esquires. 
Like other publications of the period, not in themselves 
remarkable, ‘‘ The Tribute” has become rare, having been 
sought after of late years by students of Tennyson bib- 
liography, on account of the Laureate’s contribution 
therein, which is, no doubt, the first rough draft of what 
is now the twenty-fourth section of ‘‘ Maud,” which was 
not published as a whole until eighteen years later. 

The social position of the Milnes family was an open 
sesame to the best life in London, and Milnes availed 
himself of the privileges that it conferred with an ardor 
which was inseparable from his temperament. He was 
young, he was pleasure-loving, he was clever, and he 
was ambitious. He was not content to be thought a 
poet, but was fain to distinguish himself as a man of the 
world, an acknowledged wit, a brilliant talker, an orna- 
ment to society. If it was a weakness, it was one which 
he shared with most writers of his day, who were eager 
for personal triumphs, whether they were won in the 
soirées over which Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, and 
Lydia White presided, or in the more brilliant circles 
that assembled at Lansdowne House, Holland House and 
Gore House. 

The society with which he mingled in those hospitable 
mansions was the best of the time, representing, as it 
did, whoever was most eminent in the intellectual walks 
of English life—statesmen and politicians, poets and phi- 
losophers, lord and ladies, professional wits and talkers, 
and now and then the lion of the season. At Lans- 
downe House he met the celebrities of the Whig Party, 
who figure in the Diary of Moore, who was a constant 
visitor; at Holland House he met Sydney Smith, and a 
more literary set; and, at Gore House, Count d’Orsay, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Prince Louis Napoleon and Lady 
Blessington, the hostess, who was not in the good books 
of her censorious sex. Wherever he went Milnes was at 
home, too much at home, some thought, for what with 
his high spirits and cool and easy demeanor, he differed 
from the majority of his countrymen, His manners re- 
sembled those of the people among whom he had lived 
in France, in Italy, in Greece more than the staid and 
measured proprieties of English life. Frank and natural, 
individual and original, he was aggressive and audacious; 
and whatever his convictions, or fancied convictions, he 
had the courage of them; he offended prejudiees with 
his paradoxes, and offended still more by defending 
them cavalierly. His cleverness made him enemies, and 
they told stories about him. and when there were no 
stories to tell, they invented them, and so made him 
more enemies. He was much talked about, and much 
lied about. He was not ignorant of the estimation in 
which he was held, but his nature was so buoyant that 
he never lost his temper, or never but once, when he 
wrote to Sydney Smith, upon whom most of the sharp 
sayings about were popularly fathered, who replied as 
follows: 


“* Dear Milnes:—Never lose your temper, which is one of 
your best qualities, and which has carried you hitherto 
safely through your startling eccentricities. If you’ turn 
cross and touchy, you are a lost man. Noman can combine 
the defects of opposite qualities. The names of ‘Cool of 
the Evening,’ ‘London Assurance,’ and ‘Inigo Jones’ 
are, I give you my word, not mine. They are of no sort 
of importance; they are safety valves, and if you could by 
paying sixpence get rid of them you had better keep your 
money. Youdo me but justice in acknowledging that I 
have spoken much good of you. I have laughed at you 
for those follies which I have told you of to your face; but 
nobody has more readily and more earnestly asserted that 
you are a very agreeable, clever man, with a very good 
heart, unimpeachable in all the relations of life, and that 
you amply deserve to be retained in the place to which you 
had too hastily elevated yourself by manners unknown to 
our cold and phlegmatic people. I thank you for what you 





purses of the guests whom they invited to dinner, and 


say of my good humor, Lord Dudley, when I took leave 
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of him, said to me: ‘ You have been laughing at me for the 
iast seven years, and you never said anything which I 
wished unsaid.’ This pleased me.” 

Milnes thought so much of this letter that he inserted 
it in Lady Holland’s ‘‘ Life of Sydney Smith,” and read- 
ing it in the last years of his life in his library at Frys- 
ton to his biographer, Mr. Wemyss Reid, he said: ‘* Don’t 
you think that that was an admirable letter for an old 
man to write to a young one who had just played the 
fool?” : 

The death of William IV in the summer of 1837 caused 
the dissolution of Parliament, and the election of new 
members, among whom was Milnes, who was chosen to 
represent the borough of Pontefract. He took his seat 
in the autumn alongside of Disraeli, and was more suc- 
cessful with his oratory than that fantastic young politi- 
cian, whose maiden speech was laughed down. He was 
complimented by Stanley, who spoke of the powerful 
and feeling language of the member for Pomfret, and by 
Peel, who said his speech was just the right thing. Hav- 

ing now begun life on his own account, and being ina 
sense a public character, he took rooms in Pall Mall. 
The setting up of this bachelor establishment of his was 
an important event, in that it introduced him to the 
great world of London in the character of a generous 
host, who exercised his hospitality in breakfasts. He 
followed in this mode of entertainment the national 
habit of his countrymen, concerning whom one of their 
satirists has said that if London were to be destroyed by 
an earthquake the survivors would meet among the ruins 
and celebrate the catastrophe; and he followed, besides, 
the example of Rogers, whose breakfasts were preferred 
to his poetry. He had given them for years in his luxuri- 
ous home in St. James Place, and they were famous; but 
they were not what they had been, for most of his early 
guests were dead or estranged, his wit had become 
malevolent, and his stories, like himself, had grown old. 

The breakfasts of Milnes were much talked about, so 
indiscriminate were his invitations thereto, and so un- 
conventional some of his guests. Everybody who was 
anybody was to be found at them, and scores of nobodies 
in whom he was interested for the moment. Curious 
respecting all ranks and conditions of men, he was a stu- 
dent of character in his light way, and was tolerant of 
whatever was amusing. Statesmen and philosophers, 
mountebanks and quacks, all were fish that came to his 
net. To have done something, no mat er what, or to be 
thought capable: of doing something, no matter what, 
was a passport to his favor. Tbe universality of his in- 
vitations, which wefe always accepted, was ridiculed, 
and many stories were current about them. One of these 
stories (which was not true) turned on a noted murderer, 
concerning whom some one at his table inquired if he 
had been hanged that morning, and his sister replied: ‘‘I 
hope so, or Richard will have him at his breakfast party 
next Thursday.” Carlyle said that if Christ were on 
earth again Milnes would ask him to breakfast, and the 
clubs would all be talking of the good things that Christ 
had said. And years afterward, when he and Carlyle 
were talking of the administration which Peel had just 
formed, and in which he was not included, as he had 

hoped to be, Carlyle remarked: ‘* Peel knows what he is 
about; there is only one post fit for you, and that is the 
office of perpetual president of the Heaven and Hell 
Amalgamation Society.” 

What with his enjoyments and employments Milnes 
was a busy man; but busy as he was he found time to 
mediate the Muse, who, in his case, was not thankless, 
and to publish two volumes of verse, ‘‘ Memorials of a 
Residence on the Continent” and ‘Poems of Many 
Years.” The excellence of these volumes, which was of 
a quiet, unobtrusive kind, was at once recognized by the 
critics and his fellow-poets, one of the oldest of whom, 
Landor, declaring that he was the greatest poet then living 
in England. Landor was mistaken, however, as he often 
was in his estimate of his friends (particularly his friend 
Southey). for greatness was alien to the genius of Miines, 
which, active for a few years in poetry, finally aban- 
doned it for other and more worldly pleasures and pur- 
suits. What he might have been as a poet we know not; 
what he chose to be was a member of Parliament, a 
giver of breakfasts, a man of society and the world. 

But he was more than this: he was warm-hearted 
and high-minded; he loved and lived for his friends, and 
was never weary in doing good. To need his help was 
to have it, whether it was deserved or not. His life was 
a round of generous acts, performed in secret and out 
of pure kindness. He was not a man of letters in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the phrase; but no man of letters 
ever honored the profession more highly than he, or 
ever encouraged and assisted its struggling members 
with moresympathy and heartiness. He understood the 
poetic temperament, its weakness, its pride. its lack of 
worldly wisdom, and was always ready to alleviate the 
ill-fortune which often attaches to it. Others in his place 
would have been content with relieving distressed au- 
thors with money, any one with a good bank account 
could do that; but he did more, for, giving money freely, 
he gave with it his time and tact, his maturest consider- 
ation, and his most delicate feeling. When Hood, who 
was always poor; and often ill, was in his last illness, 
he busied himself in procuring gratuitous contributions for 
his magazine, and when the sufferings of that beautiful 


his family, and raised a sum which placed his widow in 
comfort for the remainder of her days. To have helped 
and comforted Hood was a privilege and a distinction of 
which any man might bave been proud. It was other- 
wise with David Gray, who was one of those poor crea- 
tures that, mistaking aspiration for achievement, delude 
themselves into the belief that they are poets, and whom 
we pity, in spite of their foolishness, but whom it is im- 
possible to like or respect, their exactions are so unrea- 
sonable and their vanity so enormous. 

But there are poets and poets, and there were pleas- 
anter episodes in the life of Milnes than the one which 
has linked his name with that of Gray, and of these the 
most pleasant was one in which his influence was of 
essential and lasting service to his friend Tennyson. 
What led to it—its prolog,as one may say—is thus de- 
scribed by the biographer of Lord Houghton. ‘“ Richard 
Milnes,” said Carlyle one day, withdrawing bis pipe from 
his mouth, as they wereseated together in the little house 
in Cheyne Row, ‘‘when are you going to get that pension 
for Alfred Tennyson?” ‘‘My dear Carlyle,” responded 
Milnes, ‘‘the thing is not so easy as you suppose. 
What will my constituents say if I do get the pension for 
Tennyson? They know nothing about him or his poetry, 
and they will probably think he is some poor relation of 
my own, and that the whole affair is a job.” Solemn 
and emphatic was Carlyle’s response. ‘‘Richard Milnes, 
on the Day of Judgment, when the Lord asks you why 
you didn’t get that pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will 
not do to lay the blame on your constituents; it is you 
that will be damned.” Milnes went to Peel, who 
sometimes consulted others in regard to the Civil List, 
and found that he had never heard of Tennyson. He 
sent him ‘‘ Locksley Hall” and ‘‘ Ulysses,” and the poet 
forthwith received a pension of two hundred pounds per 
annum, 

What was most interesting in Milnes was not his 
career, but his character; not the outward events of his 
life, which in the main was not unlike that of other 
English gentlemen of good family, who mingle in the 
social and political movements of their day, marry the 
women of their choice, to whom they are good husbands, 


the intellectual individuality that impelled him to travel, 
to write, to give breakfasts, to be cheery and kindly, 
the best of companions and the warmest of friends—in 
other words, the unique personality that made him the 
man he was. To understand this it is not necessary that 
we should pursue his biography further than we have 
done. Suffice it to say, then, that at the age of forty- 
two, he married the Honorable Annabel Crewe, the 
younger daughter of the second Lord Crewe; that at the 
age of fifty-four he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Houghton of Grand Houghton; and that he died at 
Vichy in his seventy-seventh year, and was buried in the 
little churchyard at Fryston. 

A change came over the hospitality of Milnes, which, 
chiefly exercised during his bachelor days at his cham- 
bers on Pall Mall, was transferred, after his marriage, to 
his Yorkshire home at Fryston. A substantial country 
home, situated on the banks of the Clive, in a center of 
gardens and shrubberies, with prairies of park and miles 
of larch and beechen woods, Fryston was just such a 
home as a scholarly author would desire, for besides the 
family portraits which covered its walls, masterpieces 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney and Lawrence, it 
was filled with books. They were found not merely in 
the library proper, but in every room, in corridors, in 
odd nooks and corners, and on the staircase, the hall 
itself being converted into a library. And not the least 
among the treasures, there were the books which their 
authors had presented to Milnes. 

“Of presentation copies there is literally no end at 
Fryston; indeed, pages could be filled with a simple list of 
the books of various kinds which have been dedicated to 
him by their writers. It was his habit toinsert in all these 
presentation volumes the letters which accompanied the 
gifts, so that a rambling survey of this portion of the book- 
shelves at Fryston is attended by many a delightful dis- 
covery, many an unexpected peep into the secret mind of 
the author who has brought his little tribute of friendship 
or admiration to the poet -peer.”’ 


The friends of Milnes were as free of Fryston before 
he became its master as of his chambers in London, and 
a story is told of Thackeray’s first visit there and of his 
introduction to the elder Milnes, who, on learning that 
he smoked, said to him: ‘Pray, consider yourself at 
liberty, Mr. Thackeray, to smoke in any reom in the 
house except my son’s. Iam sorry to say that he does 
not allow it.” ‘*Richard, my boy,” said Thackeray, 
slapping his friend on the back, ‘‘ what a splendid father 
has been thrown away upon you!” On another occasion 
he informed him that Fryston combined the graces of the 
chateau and the tavern. Carlyle, who seldom liked 
anything or anybody, enjoyed his visits to Fryston and 
was so friendly to Milnes that he never abused him in 
his correspondence. The hospitality of Milnes made 
Fryston a charming place to visit, and drew thither, year 
after year, the most distinguished men of the time. He 
was the literary host of England, and whether his guests 
were famous or obscure, whether they belonged to the 
great world or had mereiy for the moment emerged 
from the masses, they could not be long in bis company 





spirit were ended, he started a subscription in behalf of 





without feeling the charm of his manner, and being 
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and beget children, to whom they are good fathers; but | 


warmed and attracted by the tenderness of his heart. 
His fame as a talker was world-wide, and there is no 
need to say that the dinner-table at Fryston was the scene 
of a hundred happy encounters of wit, intelligence and 
knowledge. The character of Milnes was _ tersely 
summed up one evening, years ago, at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club by Mr. W. E. Forster, who, on his leaving 
earlier than usual, said to a friend beside him: ‘‘I have 
many friends who would be kind to me in distress, but 
only one who would be equally kind to me in disgrace, 
and he has just. left the room.” Such was Lord 
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AFTER THE BERLIN CRISIS. 


BY GEORGE C. NORTH. 


THE INDEPENDENT containing the article on the Em- 
peror and the Public School laws, reached us in Berlin 
justafter the great ministerial crisis. The article cleared 
room for the unexpected turn by allowing that the King, 
who was the real author of the Education bill, might 
change his mind, while the cable brought you, of course, 
the chief details of the incidents that ensued when his 
mind did change actually.. Such dispatches by cable are 
more or less scanty, however; and we think the particu- 
lars that follow may interest your readers as they inter- 
ested us. Many facts became known for the first time 
after the crisis, and, according to appearances, the end 
of divulgences is not yet reached. One or other of 
the daily newspapers, especially the papers that are the 
agents of political leaders, publish new items—or are 
they mere guesses?—about the origin of the scene in the 
Crown Council nearly every day. Strict Conservatives, 
for instance, deliver up the name of Herr von Helldorf, 
a former associate, as the instigator of the sitting and of 
the speech of his Majesty therein, that, as the world 
knew at the time, was the direct cause of Minister von 
Zedlitz’s abrupt retirement. The Emperor had once 
said he wanted the Education bill carried through ‘‘ by a 
broad majority.” Count Zedlitz assured himself that he 
had such a majority in the Conservative and the Catholic 
parties. Herr von Helldorf, a Conservative by profes- 
sion, but a Moderate at heart, got the ear of the Emperor 
by saying this majority was large, but not broad, and the 
stream of petitions against the bill from all ends of the 
country and all classes of men, was overwhelming evi- 
dence of the fact; and Helldorf finally shook the royal 
resolution. Energetically the King ordered a Council, 
and energetically, at the Council, he ordered the bill to 
be withdrawn. 

The Conservatives, astonished and hurt, inclire, in the 
ardor of the moment, to see a renegade in Helldorf. 
Twenty or more peers of the House of Lords, and seven- 
teen members of the Landtag, publicly berated him by 
forbidding him sending them the Weekly he edits; and a 
meeting of Pomeranian noblemen that took place yes- 
terday promptly resolved on a vote of distrust against 
him. 

Conservatives, as we know, were the King’s sincerest 
backers. The Centers, or Catholics, while eager for the 
new grants to their clergy, were dubious whether by get- 
tingso many privileges at one time they were not spoil- 
ing their political réle as sufferers of injustice; and many 
of Windthorst’s disciples feared to lose a whit of their 
dreaded power as righteous sufferers. For the Con- 
servatives, on the other band, the Education bill was pure 
gain. Their newspapers, accordingly, fought hair and 
nail, as the saying is here, along the lines laid down in it 
and in the Emperor’s speech at the School Conference. 
These lines tallied almost exactly with aristocratic tradi- 
tion; for in this tradition the Church is leased by the grace 
of God to the ruling class, for help in keeping down the 
lower classes, so that it follows of itself, as it were, that 
the school ought to be leased in its turn to the Church, 
so soon as the fact comes to light that the school sub- 
serves the ends of Social Democrats. Count Kanitz, 
one of the Conservative deputies to the Landtag, said 
peasants ought not to be taught anything but “ reading, 
writing and to do sums”; and the speech is reported with 
a ‘* bravo” at the close, showing his colleagues ardently 
approved of its sentiment. 

Some sternly orthodox magnates about court deplore 
the Emperor’s indifference to confessional distinctions, 
and his indifference having been made publicly known 
through the indiscreet book of his tutor. But they over- 
came their pious dogmatic depreciation, since his Majesty, 
fortunately, is sound on the main point. Nobody can 
doubt that it is his serious will to employ religion in the 
good, old, courtly way of affording aristocrats Heaven 
in the future and the submission of the poor in the pres- 
ent life. When pushed to a decision, moreover, these 
orthodox magnates would themselves join hands with 
papists rather than with paupers, and many times over 
would they prefer having the priests than the Democrats 
in power. 

In this Conservative Party, in a word, is heaped up 
pretty nearly all the intellectual medievalism that Ger- 
mans conserve; yet it has great might because of its 
property, and its own sense, and the country’s sense of 
its being closest to the throne. Indeed, it is apt to feel 
itself identical with government; and it is so near being 
identical with the Prussian Government, in truth. that 
it could have put through the School bill in spite of the 
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terment over the withdrawal of the bill is very intense. 
The Reichsboten, one of its organs in the press; grows 
almost treasonable in its outcries; while the Kreuz Zei- 
tung answered the new ministers with contrad ctions: 

‘We are given empty phrases when we are given the ex- 
planaticn that the bill could not be carried by a majority; 
it hada most firm majority. 

“The bill had a majority, and preserved it, too,in the 
Commission. Now this. majority is left in the lurch, ex- 
posed to sneers from a minority; and all because this mi- 
nority understood how to raise a hue and outcry, some- 
thing that everybody might have foreseen it would do.” 

‘What party, we should like to know,” asks the Reichs- 
boten, ‘will feel disposed to back such a Government 
again? Conservatives and Centralists were the sole par- 
ties left it to depend upon. Now it has none. When it 
surrendered the School laws and Christianity to Liberal 
opposition it forfeited our trust and exhausted our pa- 
tience.”’ : 

The Kreuz Zeitung finds some comfort in seeing how 
the Emperor has taken two ministers of the Conserva- 
tive Party into his Cabinet, in the place of the one who 
is gone. But the Reichsboten will not be pacified. 

The Moderates—Free Conservatives and National Lib- 
erals—observe the quiet reserve that beseems victors who 
are bent on getting the person as wellas the thing. They 
had no sooner secured the withdrawal of the School bill 
than they began to flatter the prince who originated it. 
Their press manufactured coolly a report to the effect 
that the Emperor had been opposed to the laws from 
the beginning! The National Zeitung carried the farce 
further by professing ‘‘ deep gratitude at his Majesty’s 
statesmanlike energy in stopping consultation over 
them.” Minor National Liberals thereupon fairly ben t 
double in their subservient thankfulness ‘‘ to his states- 
manlike Majesty.” Nothing has transpired during the 
whole reiga of William II that was so apt to influence 
wary men to think the Kaiser is really the feeble 
vaporer which his enemies in France represent him to 
be, as the boldness and shameless absurd ity of the flat- 
tery that National Liberals permit the mselves to use 
toward him. History has been often distorted badly to 
tickle princes, but seldom such recent history. 

The most weighty consideration of all, however, is the 
personalities of the flatterers. Among these are the 
friends of President von Bennigsen and Finance Minis- 
ter Miguel, two of the cleverest.as they are the most 
successful of the public men of Germany, men whom 
no one has ever. accused of fine scrupulousity or of 
gross mistakes. If they lack the perfect morality of 
character that will not bear insults, they have the intel- 
lectual insight that foreseesto whom they may offer 
them. Experience has aided in ripening their inborn 
sense of what is practical, and has sharpened their in- 
stincts as to what is expedient. Von Benuigsen is often 
at court, and Miguel is permanently attached to it; so 
that in addition to being fitted by Nature with uncom- 
mon qualities for sounding the King, both are in posi- 
tion todo so, Neither has ever hesitated to turn his dis- 
coveries to use. If such men flatter they despise, and a 
measure of their contempt is the exaggeration of their 
praise. 

Liberals, meanwhile, go on after the crisis in the like 
manner as before, enterprising and bold. They do not 
pause, similar to the moderate Conservatives, as if some- 
thing had been reached, but persist in aggression. Count 
Zedlitz has been ousted out of the Ministry; but, accord- 
ing to them, a more important offender remains. And 
they push on to hurl the Reichskanzler down from his 
post. He was amiable to all men, including Liberals, 
for a while, and such of his expressions as that about 
Europe, seeing sometimes that it has something better 
to do than waste its energies in mutual warfare, were 

most sympathetic. But the School bill showed the unmis- 
takable skin of the tiger. Adl the rest was apparently 
sheep's wool over it. This.bill could have been congenial 
only to a genuine-blooded Yunker. And the office of 
Liberal men, as they profess, is to rid society relentless- 
ly of country squireism. 

Hence, you see, there are four clear consequences ap- 
parent already after the crisis. The Conservatives are 
dispirited and almost as semi-rebelliously inclined as 
other parties against the Crown. Catholics have taken 
on their familiar attitude of righteous opposition in their 
old part, from each inch of which they expect to be 
bought off by concessions. National Liberals disturb 
experienced men by presuming to flatter the King. Rad- 
icals continue in arms for an onslaught against Von Ca- 
privi and his friends. A-pretty confusion, and with tol- 
erably earnest moments in it! 

The situation, or one like it, has been predicted by 
men here and journals abroad ever since William II 
made his début upon the throne. Those who saw its 
inevitableness in mind, as well as those whom it sur- 
prises—and it is clear there were a majority of the latter 
class in the ministerial offices—now join in unison in 
asking: ‘‘ How could the Cabinet let the inexperienced 
young Prince have his way in such a vital matter?” Aud 
here is, perhaps, the main consequence of all. The coun- 
try, the great body of the people, are almost weaned by 
the recent events from belief in the King, some of them 
from belief in his cleverness, some from reliance on his 
courage. Thus the Volks Zeitung writes: 

“Almost simultaneously with the publication of the 


Brandenburgers. In this speech he asserted with solem- 

nity that the course he steers is the right course. He would 

yet lead them on to fresh glories; only trust to him. But 

how can one trust to a steersman who shifts clear around 

before a wind of opposition?” 

The public has learned promptly from the fate of 

Count Zedlitz what price the Minister pays who pioneers 

for the Crown on a feudal grant in a country that is 

covered with the hostile institutions of modern society; 

he loses, so to speak, his non-political head. But exactly 

what penalty the Crown itself may be made to suffer for 

employing such an envoy, is naturally very hard to 

foretell. So far the penalty is this general falling off of 

native belief in William II’s circumspection. 

The Reichstag wasclosed, by order of the Emperor, on 
the 3ist of March, before its members had found an 
opportunity of debating the crisis aad the innovations 
in the Prussian Ministry. The Landtag discreetly ad- 
journed of its own will, without a discussion on it. That 
will come after Easter. 

Meanwhile it has pleased Germans to make mighty 
ovations to the man, who is much responsible, if they 
could but see it, for their worst evil, or their lackadaisi- 
cal habit of depending, in their political life, upon one in- 
dividual instead of upon themselves. For what is a Zed- 
litz, what a Caprivi, what even a William II to be feared 
or flattered, if only a self-conscious and independent 
public opinion were -settled over against them? Bis- 
marck is a great man, but courageous folkhood is a great 
ideal. We, as Americans, would rather read that every 
year the ex-Chancellor’s rooms are filled to the outside 
door with birthday bouquets and packages, than read 
that as an exception they are so filled ‘‘in the present 
conjuncture.” Inthe present conjuncture the demon- 
stration looks to us suffused with selfish effusiveness. 
‘** Here are eggs and flowers,” the crowd seems to say; 
** just please look out, and save our hens and gardens if 
the young Kaiser runs the State into war. Wesaw from 
events yesterday that he is capable of it: he is, indeed. 
Save you us.” 

Well, well! a 7 

FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN EARLY NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 











THE earliest New Eaglanders bad no religious services 
ata funeral. Not wishing to ‘‘ confirm the popish error 
that prayer is to be used for the dead or over the dead,” 
they said nothing, but followed the coffin and filled 
the grave insilence. Lechford has given us a picture of 
a funeral in the seventeenth century, which is full of a 
simple dignity if not of sympathy: 

‘* At Burials nothing is read, nor any funeral sermon 
made, but all the neighborhood or a goodly company of 
them come together by tolling of the bell, and carry the 
dead solemnly to his grave, and then stand by him while he 
is buried. The ministers are most commonly present.” 

Sometimes laudatory verses—anagrams, acrostics, 
were fastened to the bier. Sewall says of the funeral of 
the Rev. Thomas Shepherd. ‘‘ There were some verses, 
but none pinned on the Herse.” These verses were often 
printed after, and sometimes for the funeral, and pre- 
sented to all the friends, and contained often solemn 
turns of expressions, gloomy puns and most ingeniously 
fulsome praises. F meral sermons were also printed with 
trappings of somberness, black bordered, with death’s- 
heads and crossbones on the covers. These sermons were 
aot, however, preached at the time of the funeral, save 
in exceptional cases. Itis said that one was de ivered at 
the funeral of President Chauncey in 1671. Cotton 
Mather preached one at the funeral of Fitz-John Win- 
thropin 1707, and another at the funeral of Waitstill Win- 
thropin 1717. Gradually there crept in the custom of 
having suitable prayers at the house before the burial 
procession formed, and sometimes a short address at the 
grave. Wesee Judge Sewall mastering his grief at his 
mother’s burial, delaying for a few moments the filling 
of the grave, and speaking some very proper words of 
eulogy ‘“‘ with passion and ters.” He jealously notes, 
when the Episcopal burial service is given in Boston, 
saying: ‘‘ The Office for the dead is a Lying bad office, 
makes no difference between the precious and the Vile.” 

There were, asa rule, two sets of bearers appointed; 

underbearers, usually young men, who carried the cof- 
fin on a bier; and pallbearers, men of age, dignity or 
,consanguinity, who held the corners of the pall which 
was spread over the coffin. As the coffin was sometimes 
carried for a long distance, there were frequently ap- 
pointed a double set of underbearers, to share the burden. 
Lhe pall or bier cloth, or mort cloth, as it was called, was 
usually bought and owned by the town, and was usually 
of heavy broadcloth or velvet. It often was kept with the 
bier in the porch of the meeting-house; but in some com- 
munities the bier, a simple shelf or table of wood on four 
legs about a foot anda half long, was placed over the 
freshly filled-in grave and left somberly waiting till it 
was needed to carry another coffin to the bnrialplace. 
tm many towns there were no gravediggers; sympathiz- 
ing friends made the simple coffinand dug the grave. 

In Londonderry, New Hampshire, and neighboring 
towns that had been settled hy the Scotch-Irish planters, 
the announcementof a death wasa signal for cessation of 
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sistance was at once given at the house of mourning. 
Women flocked to do the household work and to prepare 
the funeral feast. Men brought gifts of food, or house- 
hold necessities, and rendered all the advice and help 
that was needed. A gathering was held the night be- 
fore the funeral, which in feasting and drinking partook 
somewhat of the nature of an Irish wake. Much New 
England rum was consumed at this gathering and also 
before the procession to the grave, and the whole party 
returned to the house for an ‘“‘arval” and drank again. 
The funeral rum bill was often an embarrassing and ham- 
pering expense to a bereaved family for years. 

This liberal serving of intoxicating liquor at a funeral 
was not peculiar to these New Hampshire towns, nor to 
the Scotch-Irish, but prevailed in every settlement in the 
colonies until the temperance awakening days of this 
Throughout New England bills for funeral 
‘‘baked meats” were large in items of rum, cider, 
whisky, lemons, sugar, spices. Even town paupers had 
a couple of gallons of rum or a barrel of cider given by 
the town to serve as speeding libations at their un- 
mourned funerals. The liquor at the funeral of a minis- 
ter was usually paid for by the church or town—often 
interchangeable terms for the same body. The parish 
frequently gave, also, as in the case of the death of the 
Rev. Job Strong, of Portsmouth, in 1751, “‘ the widow of 
our deceased pastor a full suit of mourning.” At this 
funeral the ‘‘ pawl bearers and their wives, the Govenor, 
Saxton, and Doctor, and wives ™ had gloves. 

A careful, and above all an experienced, committee 
was appointed to superintend the mixing of the funeral 
grog or punch, and. to attend to the liberal and frequent 
dispensing thereof. 

This picture has been given by Mr. Sargent of country 
funerals in the days of his youth: 

‘* When I was a boy, and was at an academy in the coun- 
try, everybody went to everybody’s funeral in the village. 
The population was small, funerals rare; the preceptor’s 
absence would have excited remark, and the boys were 
dismissed for the funeral. A table with liquors was always 
provided. Every one, as he entered, took off his hat with 
his left hand, smoothed down his hair with his right, 
walked up to the coffin, gazed upon the corpse, made a 
crooked face, passed on to the table, took a glass of his 
favorite liquor, went forth upon the plat before the house 
and talked politics, or of the new road, or compared crops, 
or swapped heifers or horses until it was time to lift. A 
clergyman told me that when settled at Concord, N. H., he 
officiated at the funeral of a little boy. The body was 
borne in a chaise, and six little nominal pallbearers, the 
oldest not thirteen, walked by the side of the vehicle. Be- 
fore they left the house a sort of master of ceremonies took 
them to the table and mixed a tumbler of gin, water and 
sugar for each.” 

It was a hard struggle against established customs and 
ideas of hospitality, and even of health, when the use of 
I.quor at funerals was abolished. Old people sadly de- 
piored the present and regretted the past. One worthy 
old gentleman said, with much bitterness: ‘‘ Temperance 
has done for funerals.” 

As soon as the larger cities in the provinces began to 
accrue wealth, the funerals of men and women of high 
station were celebrated with much pomp and dignity, if 
not with religious exercises. Volleys were fired over the 
grave—even of a woman. A barrel and a half of powder 
was consumed to do proper honor to Winthrop, the 
chief founder of Massachus+tts. At the funeral of 
Deputy-Governor Francis Willoughby eleven companies 
of militia were in attendance, and “with the doleful 
noise of trumpets and drums, in their mourning posture, 
three thundering volleys of shot were discharged, 
answered with the loud roarings of great guns rending 
the heavens with noise at the loss of so great a man.” 
The funeral-recording Sewall has left us many a picture 
of the pomp of burial. Col. Samuel Shrimpton was 
buried ‘‘with Arms” in 1697, ‘Ten Companies, No 
Herse nor Trumpet but a horse Led. Mourning Coach 
also & Horses in Mourning, Scutcheons on their sides 
and Deaths Heads on their foreheads.” Fancy those 
coach horses with gloomy dea’h’s-heads on their fore- 
heads. At the funeral of Lady Andros, which was held 
in church, six ‘‘mourning women” sat in front of the 
draped pulpit, and the hearse was drawn by six horses. 
This English fashion of paid mourners was not common 
among sincere New Englanders; Lady Andros was a 
Church of England woman, nota Puritan. The cloth 
from the pulpit was usually given, after the burial, to 

the minister. In 1736 the Boston News Letter tells of the 
pulpit and pew being richly draped and adorned with 
escutcheons at a funeral. 

Many local customs prevailed. Thus, in Hartford and 
neighboring towns, for many years all ornaments, mir- 
rors and pictures were muffled with napkins and cloths 
at the time of the funerals, and sometimes the window- 
shutters were kept closed in the front of the house and 
tied together with black for a year, as was the fashion in 
Philadelphia. 

The order of procession to the grave was a matter of 
much etiquet. High respect and equally deep slights 
might be rendered to mourners in the place assigned. 
Usually some magistrate or person of dignity walked 
with the widow. Judge Sewall often speaks of *‘ leading 
the widow in a mourning cloak.” 

One great expense of a funeral was the gloves. In 
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elegant form of invitation to relatives and friends and 
dignitaries, whose presence was desired. Occasionally, 
a printed “‘ invitation to follow the corps” was also sent. 
One for the funeral of Sir William Phips is still in exist- 
ence—a fantastically gloomy document. In the case of 
the funeral of any person prominent in State, Church, or 
society, vast numbers of gloves were disbursed. At the 
funeral of the wife of Governor Belcher, in 1786, over one 
thousand pairs of gloves were given away; at the funeral 
of Andrew Fanuei!l three thousand pairs; the number 
frequently ran up to several hundred. Different qualities 
of gloves were presented at the same funeral to persons 
of different social circles, or of varied degrees of consan- 
guinity or acquaintance. Frequently the orders for 
these ‘“‘vales” were given in wills. As early as 1633 
Samuel Fuller, of Plymouth, directed in his will that his 
sister was to have gloves worth twelve shillings; Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and his children each “‘ a paire of gloves 
of five shilling”; while Rebecca Prime had to be con- 
tented with a cheap pair worth two shillings, sixpence. 
Judge Sewall arranged these grades of gloves with much 
shrewd care in the funerals in his own family—carefully 
considering in each case the person to be be-gloved. The 
underbearers who carried the coffin were usually given 
different and cheaper gloves from the pallbearers. 

Of course the minister always was given gloves. They 
were showered on him at weddings, christenings, funer- 
als. Andrew Eliot, of the North Church, in Boston kept 
a record of the gloves and rings which he received; and, 
incredible as it may seem, in thirty-two years he was 
given two thousand nine hundred and forty pairs of 
gloves. Tho he had eleven children, he and his family 
could scarcely wear them all, so he sold them through 
kindly Bosten milliners, and kept a careful account of 
the transaction, of the lamb’s-wool gloves, the kid gloves, 
the long gloves—which were probably Madam Eliot’s. 
He received between six and seven hundred dollars for 
the gloves, anda goodly sum also for funeral rings. 

Various kinds of gloves are specified as suitable for 
mourning; for instance, in the Boston Independent Ad- 
vertiser in 1749, “Black Shammy Gloves and White Glazed 
Lambs Wool Gloves suitable for Funerals.” White 
gloves were as often given as black, and purple gloves 
also. At funeral of. Thomas Thornbill “‘ 17 pair of White 
Gloves at 1 15s. 6d., 314 yard Corle for Scarfs 3 10s. 
103d,” and “‘ Black and White Ribbin” was paid for. In 
1787 Sir William Pepperell sent to England for ‘‘ 4 pieces 
Hat mourning and 2 pieces of Cyprus or Hood mourn- 
ing.” This hat mourning took the form of long ‘‘ weep- 
ers,” which were worn on the hat at the funeral, and as 
a token of respect afterward by persons who were-not 
relatives of the deceased. Judge Sewall was always 
punctilious in thus honoring the dead in his commu- 
nity. On May 2d, 1709, he writes thus: 

“ Being artillery day and Mr. Higginson dead I put on 
my mourning Rapier and put a mourning ribbon in my 
little Cane.” 

Rings were given at funerals, especially in wealthy 
families, to near relatives and persons of note in the 
community. Sewall records in his diary in the years 
from 1687 to 1725 the gift of no less than fifty-seven 
mourning rings. We can well believe the -story told of 
Doctor Samuel Buxton, of Salem, who died in 1758, aged 
81 years, that he left to his heirs a quart tankard full of 
mourning rings which he had received at funerals. At 
one Boston funeral in 1738 over two hundred rings were 
given away. These rings were of gold, usually 
enameled in black or black and white. They were fre- 
quently decorated with a death’s-head, or with a coffin 
with a full-length skeleton lying in it, or with a winged 
skull. Sometimes they held a framed lock of hair of the 
deceased friend. Sometimes the ring was shaped like a 
serpent with his tail in his mouth. Many bore a posy. 
In the Boston News Letter of October 30th, 1792, was 
advertised: ‘Mourning Ring lost with the Posy Virtue 
& Love is From Above.” Here is another advertisement 

rom the Boston Evening Post: 

Escaped unluckily from me 

A Large Gold Ring, a Little Key; 

The Ring had Death engraved upon it: 

The Owners Name inscribed within it; 

Who finds and brings the same to me 

Shall generously rewarded be.” 
A favorite motto for these rings was: ‘‘ Death parts 
United Hearts.” Another bore the legend: ‘‘ Death con- 
quers all”; another, ‘‘ Prepare for Death”; still another, 
‘* Prepared be to follow me.” Other funeral rings bore 
a family crest in black enamel. 

Goldsmiths kept these mourning rings constantly in 
hand. ‘“ Deaths Heads Rings” and ‘‘ Burying Rings” 
appear in many newspaper advertisements. When 
bought for use the name or initials of the dead person, 
and the date of his death, were engraved upon the ring. 
This was called “fashioning.” It is also evident from 
existing letters and bills that orders were sent by bereaved 
ones to friends residing at a distance to purchase and 
wear mourning rings in memory of the dead, and send 
the bill to the heirs or principals of the mourning fami- 
ly. Thus, after the death of Andrew, son of Sir William 
Pepperell, Mr. Kilby, of London, wrote to the father that 
he accepted ‘‘that melancholy token of yr regard to 
Mrs. K and myself at the expense of four guineaus in 
the whole. But, as it is not unusual here on such occa- 


sions, Mrs. K has, at her own expense, added some 





sparks of diamonds to some other mournful ornaments 
to the ring, which she intends to wear.” 

I do not know how long the custom of giving funeral 
rings obtained in New England. Some are in existence 
dated 1812, but were given at the funeral of aged persons 
who may have left orders to their descendants to cling 
to the fashions of their youth. 

It is very evident that old New Englanders looked with 
much eagerness to receiving a funeral ring at the death 
of a friend, and in old diaries, almanacs, and notebooks 
such entries as this are often seen: ‘‘ Made a ring at the 
funeral,” ‘‘ A death’s-head ring made at the funeral of so 
and so”; or, as Judge Sewall wrote, ‘‘ Lost a ring by not 
attending a funeral.” The will of Abigail Ropes in 1775 
gives to her grandson “‘a gold ring I made at his father’s 
death”; and again ‘‘a gold ring made when my bro. 
died.” ; 

As with gloves, rings of different values were given to 
relatives of different degrees of consanguinity, and to 
friends of different stations in life; much tact and re- 
gard for etiquet had to be shown, else much offense 
might be given. Judge Sewall’s diary shows his pains- 
taking and expense-saving judgment in such matters. 

A very good collection of mourning rings may be seen 
at the rooms of the Essex Institute in Salem, and that 
society has also published a pamphlet giving a list of 
mourning rings known to be in existence in Salem. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Easter SUNDAY was the “‘event” of last week. Hap- 
pily it was a pleasant day, or so lightly overcast that the 
absence of the full glowing beams of the sun made no 
difference with the pleasure of the day. People went to 
church to an unusual extent. Men wore spring clothes; 
new suits in pale colors were as common with them as 
with the women. Sometimes the colors almost matched; 
and a young lady and the gentleman walking with her 
looked as if there had been an understanding that he 
should go to the tailor and she tothe dressmaker with 
samples of the same piece of cloth in their hands. But 
the young lady never topped her costume with a Derby 
hat; she did not fail to crown herself with some wild. 
dream of millinery, sometimes -astonishing to the be- 
holder, sometimes very pretty. The churches were full; 
and it would be hard to say which of the preachers, Dr. 
Bartlett, of the New York Avénue Church, Dr. McKim, 
of the Epiphany, Dr. Hamlin, of the Church of the 
Covenant, or Dr. Douglass, of St. John’s, was best. Dr. 
Bartlett had beautiful flowers and fine music as well as 
his Episcopal brethren; and I heard a person in his audi- 
ence say: ‘‘That sermon alone was worth coming for, 
half across the continent.” It was a pleasure to see 
what a solid congregation he had. Every pew was full 
to the wall, and every one stayed through the whole serv- 
ice. The drawback in both the Episcopal and the Cath- 
olic churches was that so many were anxious to 
see the flowers and hear the music that they 
were so content when they had seen the one and heard 
part of the otier, that they were willing to stand in the 
aisles and come and go as their fancy dictated; so that 
during a large part of the services there was a lack of 
repose pervading the audience and a constant sense of 
the subdued rustle of a multitude that was not quite 
pleasant. Still a great many stayed, and then the sight 
was very pretty to the rows of expectant young men 
who do not go inside, but gather outside to see the 
women of a congregation pour down the steps upon the 
sidewalk and then stream along the street toward their 
homes. It was, of course, doubly pretty on Easter Sun- 
day, because of the new suits above mentioned. St. 
John’s Church has in its audience a number of the rich- 
est and most fashionable people of Washington that go 
to the Episcopal Church, and St. Matthew’s has the same 
reputation among the Catholic churches. Many of the 
diplomatic corps go to the latter church. . 

The Monday after Easter was chosen by the colored 
people of the city for the celebration of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Slaves of the District in 1862. The day was 
as rainy as that upon which President Harrison was 
inaugurated three years ago. It was the same sort of 
solid, unrelenting downpour. The blacks had made an 
unusual effort to have a fine celebration. Usually they 
have a street parade, more or less orderly, ending at 
Lincoln Park on Capitol Hill, where stands the fine 
bronze statue of Lincoln freeing the slaves. This year 
the parade was to be down town, the President was to re- 
view them and then they were to end the march in the 
White Lot near the Washington monument, where there 
was a platform from which speeches were to have been 
delivered by the District Commissioners and others. But 
there was the rain more solid than any marching line, 
cold and penetrating, and dampening to the ardor. They 
were plucky, however, and only a few minutes late in 
passing by the White House, where the President came 
out and.stood and returned their salutes as they marched 
past, and admired their resolution in doing as much as 
they could. There were fewer spectators than usual at 
such a parade; but the men that made up the different 
organizations were there, and their discipline and drill 





showed the better for the weather and the small num- 


ber of people looking on. There was not crowd enough 
to cut off the view. 

Society and Congress have both waked up and become 
i again. Last week the columns given to the 
reports of the doings of fashionable people were filled 
with things of another sort entirely. They looked lonely 
and as if they were engaged in duties much outside of 
their regular business, as they were. But now they 
have gone back to their usual business, and the eyes of 
the reader meet the usual list of names—weddings, din- 
ners, luncheons; it was old times again. 

Congress was, however, a good deal more interesting 
than anything else. There was the contest about the 
seats of Mr. Noyes and Mr. Rockwell, the New York 
members from the Twenty-eighth District. There was 
the Senate, making quick work of the new modus vi- 
vendi, which this year has to be in the form of a treaty; 
there was Mr. Senator Hill at last forced to get on to one 
side or the other of the silver question; there was the 
Naval Appropriation bill passed, and lastly there was a 
great deal going on among the scientific societies, and, 
also, almost forgotten but amusing at the time, was the’ 
Congressional Record making a jury of itself by pub- 
lishing a book in nearly every number for three or four 
days. Besides this the city is full of visitors pouring 
back from Florida and Louisiana, not yet quite ready to 
brave the coldness of spring in the more Northern States, 
and living in Washington because it offers a medium 
sort of weather and an interesting and beautiful city in 
which to spend the intermediate days. 

The fact that Mr. Albert G. Porter was here to con- 
verse with the President and Mr. Blaine about Italy was . 
also interesting. He went back to that country a day or 
two after he was here, and now Italy will send us a 
minister and we shall once more be on ; good terms with 
that Government. I have not learned, however, that the 
ill-feeling between us has had any effect on the immigra- 
tion of Italians to this country. They camé just the 
same, altho our two Governments were scowling at each 
other, and had each repudiated, or called home the min- 
ister that was its representative. The Dolph bill ought 
now to be passed, to make us secure against the ill- 
advised p i in our own States. There should be 
no loophole left by which a single State is able to com- 
promise our Government. The contest between Mr. Noyes 
and Mr. Rockwell has been more interesting than such 
things usually are, because in this case the Committee 
on Elections has not been moved by partisan feelings 
alone. The facts in favor of Mr. Noyes, the Republican, 
were so evident that a Democratic chairman of a largely 
Democratic committee has taken sides in favor of Mr. 
Noyes. The Democratic minority handed in its report 
but showed so evidently a feeling of revenge upon Mr. 
Noyes, the fact that many Democrats were unseated in 
the last session, that it made the debate very sharp. It 
was opened by Judge Lawson, of Georgia, who made a 
purely legal argument, and said at the end: ‘ The prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party are right; the principles 
of the Republican Party are wrong. There are, of course, 
some bad Democrats—a few; there are some good Re- 
publicans—not many. Whenso gooda Democrat as I 
am votes, to oust a Democratic. Representative from his 
seat, I cast the vote from a sense of duty of the highest 
character. Wherever the path of duty points, no man 
should fear to go.” 

This is handsome language from a man like Judge 
Lawson. Moreover the Democrats could afford to be just; 
one more man on the Republican side could be permitted 
if his election was genuine. The Democratic majority 
is so great that the opposite party could afford to be just. 
All the same Mr. Rockwell was left in his ill-gotten seat, 
and Mr. Noyes will have to wait until the fall elections, 
when it is to be hoped that his constituents will give him 
such a rousing majority that there will be no question of 
his rights. 

The President in his special message to the Senate 
upon the arrangement of the Bering Sea question for the 
year, asked them to be up and doing, as the effective- 
ness of the agreement depended upon its being put in 
force atonce. The Senate attended to this request, and 
in two hours after the message was brought it had been 
confirmed and was on its way back to the White House, 
and the result was made known to the British Minister 
here, and was sent flying over the wires, or through the 
cable, perhaps one ought to say, to Lord Salisbury: and 
we hope it will assure him that the United States can 
nsist upon a course of action steadily, even if that 
course is embarrassed as much as possible by the opposi- 
tion of those notin power. We, of the United States, 
make it a rule to oppose the dominant party in every- 
thing it undertakes. This can be carried too far; it has 
been carried so far that in all our disputes with Eng- 
land they have learned to count upon these embarrass- 
ments of the opposite party. This is all wrong. We 
may disagree among ourselves if we like; but the mo- 
menta dispute goes beyond the “ three-mile-limit,” the 
moment it is over seas or over our boundary line, we 
should be as one man in our words and acts. The words 
of Commodore Decatur, when he was at Norfolk, in 
1816, might be adopted after a full study of their mean- 
ing. Rising, glass in hand, at the end of a banquet, the 
Commodore said: ‘‘ Our country! In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be in the right; but 





our country, right or wrong!” 
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The Mugwump who cannot see anything but jingoism 
in the United States maintaining its dignity and its 
rights against England or any other country, should 
remember that toast and the noble old man who gave 
it. 

The new modug vivendi gives the Alaska Commercial 
Company the right to catch 7,500 seals instead of the 
800,000 which was originally allowed them; and other 
killing by sealers, either Canadian or by the United 
States, is forbidden. We are to be grateful for being 
permitted to kill this number, inasmuch as the great re- 
duction is practically an admission that the animals 
were being destroyed at a fearful rate, just as we 
claimed, Vessels which still persist in catching seals 
are to be seized. While the arbitrators are discussing 
the matter, the seals will be allowed a chance to live and 
perhaps to again multiply, tho they have been recklessly 
slain up to this time. 

The Senators, many of whom are not pleased with 
the position of Senator Stewart as a friend of free silver 
coinage, are all amused at the way he has managed 
finally to bring out Senator Hill, of New York, the 
would-be candidate for President, It was on the face of 
it an unexpected thing; but knowing ones say that there 
was something back of the face. A bill from Arizona 
was called up, in which the Territory asked to issue 
bonds to pay the expenses of the exhibit it wishes to 
make at the World’s Fair. The bill specified that the in- 
terest on these bonds should be paid in gold. The mo- 
ment that was read, Senator Kyle was on his feet, asking 
that the words ‘‘ gold coin” should be struck out, and 
‘lawful money of the United States” put in their place. 
Mr. Stewart was next, fearful that the people of the East 
would think that Arizona was not in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. There was no regular debate, but a 
more practical thing—a vote; and there were two votes 
before the question was settled. In the list of names of 
those who would substitute the lawful money for gold 
coin the name of Mr. Hill stands, with Mr. Harris and 

Mr. Jones, of Nevada, on either side of him. When it 
was over, there was an odd feeling of amusement even 
among those Senators who favor Mr. Hfill, that he had 
been snapped up so quickly and brought into line at last. 
There was also another little interesting item about this 
action of the Senate. The Delegate from Arizona, Mr. 
Marcus A. Smith, was in the chamber, and said that 
Arizona wanted the bonds to pay their interest in gold, 
and that the change to lawful coin—that is, silver— 
would make it very difficult to negotiate them; which, as 
it seemed, had no effect. 

The Naval Appropriation bill does not include money 
for our naval exhibit at Hampton Roads in October. 
That is to be aseparate thing. The bill, after a hard 
fight, led by Mr. Holman, who, as usual, wanted to have 
the navy consist of a few flags, some officers, and—noth- 
ing on which to float them, was passed, with permission 

~ to build one more little cruiser. I met Mr. Boutelle, of 
Maine, one of the House Committee, soon after the bill 
had passed, and congratulated him on the prompt pass- 
age of the bill; but he was not in a mood to see anything 
good. 

** Only one cruiser,” said he, ‘‘ when we ought to be- 
gin two battle-ships; and there the other side had the 
face to suggest four torpedo boats as a substitute even 
for the cruiser. Four rowboats would be cheaper, I 
toldthem;” and his usually genial, bright face looked 
almost savage, until he reflected that he was glad to get 
that, and the old story of getting his hat back from such 
a crowd occurred to him and made him cheerful again. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, with his one arm, the other left on 
one of the early battle-fields of our late War, was in the 
city a few days ago; he talked very earnestly against the 
appointment of army officers as Indian agents. 

“We can’t spare them,” said he. ‘‘ Seventy of our best 
officers are detailed now to work in our colleges and uni- 
versities, to say nothing of West Point, and that leaves 
less picking for the Indian service. And how are you 
going to get even those? The President will have to ask 
the commanding officer at the military post nearest 
whatever reservation he is to appoint for. That officer 
will look over his officers, think about them, saying, ‘I 
want this one and that one; but there is So-and-so, Ill 
put him in he is no use to us.’ So away goes Mr. So-and- 
so, cross at his transfer and never disposed to take his 
orders from a Secretary of the Interior, who is a mere 
civilian, and still less disposed to receive suggestions 
from any Indian Commissioner. No, army officers are a 
mistake.” 

General Howard is writing the Life of General Taylor, 
which, of course, includes the Mexican War, and had 
just been in Mexicot o visit the battle-fields there. He 
described them with a precision and an interest that 
makes one wish to see his book when it comes out. He 
also spoke of the politeness with which he was received 
by President Diaz and his secretaries and officials, ‘‘ who 
were all as kind and nice,” said he, ‘‘as if we had not 
beaten them and sliced off great pieces from their terri- 

tory for our own use.” 


> 
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Porrt LEo XIII has recently made a present to the 
Shah of Persia of a beautiful mosaic painting, representing 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The gift was in recognition 
of the protection offered to Christians in Persia by the 
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THE WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 





THE Water-Color collection comprises 108 drawings, 
chiefly by Turner, Cotman and William Hunt. De Wint, 
David Cox, Prout, ‘‘Old” Crome, and one or two other 
artists are less copiously represented. 

Many of the Turner water-colors are small drawings of 
his middle period, executed for the engravers, and includ- 
ing a selection from the vignet illustrations to Scott and 
Milton. Wonderful as these drawings are, I confess they 
are not among those productions of Turner’s pencil with 
which I feel the greatest sympathy. They are excessively 
minute, not to say labored, in execution; excessively deli- 
eate in color; usually faultless in composition, but fre- 
quently, from the abundance of small details and the 
variety of tints, deficient in breadth of treatment. The 
best of Turner’s vignet drawings are those, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery, which he made to illustrate the poetical 
works of his friend, Samuel Rogers; these are less highly 
finished than the vignets to Scott and Milton; more mas- 
culine in style, tho without loss of delicacy, and, as draw- 
ings, altogether superivr. I say, ‘‘as drawings”; but it is 
unfair to judge these vignets, and other drawings of the 
same class, simply on their merits as drawings—that is, 
without reference to the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. They were made to be engraved; and for engrav- 
ing, it must be owned, no drawings were ever more per- 
fectly adapted. In the translation the apparent weaknesses 
of the original disappear; the engraved vignets are always 
exquisite, and we can only marvel at the knowledge of the 
artist who could foresee and bring to pass such beautiful 
results, 

After all, whatever may be the defects of these vignets 
as drawings, it is certain that none but Turner could have 
produced them. Some of them, indeed, are, from every 
point of view, exceedingly beautiful; for instance, the view 
of Abbotsford, with the figures crossing the ford in the 
foreground, and the home of Sir Walter on the hillside be- 
yond, white among the tufted trees. The drawing of 
‘ Ballyburgh Ness ’’—not a vignet, by the way, but of ‘the 
same class, for finish and style—is a curious instance of the 
exaggerations which Turner occasionally permitted him- 
self; not always with the happiest results. [t illustrates that 
scene in “The Antiquary,’” where Isabella and her father 
caught by the rising: tide, meet the old blue-gown, Edie 
Ochiltree. It is a wild scene, of angry waves and inaccessi - 
ble cliffs, illumined by the warm light of the setting sun. 
On a little space of sand at the foot of the rocks, the cap- 
tives of the sea are awaiting theirdoom. At the extreme 
right, a bend of the coast discloses the expanse of sea, and, 
above it, what appears to be another sunset, exactly oppo- 
Bite to that which gives light to the landscape. It is, of 
course, intended for moonrise; but, altho, when the full 
moon ascends above the horizon, the color of the sky about 
it is warm and glowing, even a harvest moon has never 
yet been seen to rise in a blaze of yellow light, fretted with 
scarlet clouds! In Finden’s exquisite engraving from this 
drawing, the incongruity, being purely a matter of color, 
of course disappears. 

Perhaps the loveliest of all the drawings by Turner in 
tbe collection is a sketch, of his latest period, entitled 
‘Dawn after Wreck.’’ It represents a bit of flat sandy 
shore, with the dark-blue sea beyond. The storm clouds are 
fading in a line of purple mist over the horizon, and the com- 
ing dawn is flooding the sky with pale yellow light, passing 
into tender gray, and tinging with scarlet a few floating 
clouds. Thecrescent moon casts her long reflection on the 
wet sand. No signs of the wreck are visible, only a half- 
drowned dog, the solitary survivor, stands pitifully howl- 
ing on the beach. It is a perfect example of Turner’s most 
poetical work, and has been admirably etched by Mr. Rus- 
kin. Next toit hangs another beautiful example of Turn- 
er’s latest style—a view of the Righi from the opposite 
side of the lake, the mountain rosy in sunset light. This 
is more elaborate in execution than the “Dawn,” but 
scarcely less lovely as a whole; in sweetness of color, un- 
surpassable. 

The “ Neuwied”’ is an earlier drawing, exquisitely fin- 
ished, and very beautiful in the coloring of the blue distant 
hills, and the gray-green rushes, swaying in the shallows of 
the rippling Rhine. But for poetry of invention it comes 
not near the slighter but more imaginative work of Turn- 
er’s later years. There arethree more of these late draw- 
ings which I cannot pass without mention—dreams, rather 
than pictures, of Venice; the Venice of a poet’s vision, 
gleaming like a city of alabaster and precious stones, amid 
sapphire waters. 

John Sell Cotman, like Turner, altho an excellent painter 
in oils, is, perhaps, seen at his best in his water-color draw- 
ings, of which the collection at Burlington House com- 
prises twenty examples. He was a native of Norwich, born 
in 1782, the son of a linen draper there; and became the 
ablest and most distinguished member (John Crome ex- 
cepted) of the Norwich school of landscape painters. Cot- 
man was unquestionably an artist of genius, his style, in- 
deed, is even more individual than that of Crome 
himself, in whose pictures, with all their power and origi- 
nality, we may often trace the influence of the Dutch land- 
scape painters, and especially of his favorite, Hobbema. 

Like Turner again, Cotman, in his later period, indulged 
largely in constrasts of blue and yellow; but he lacked 
Turner’s art of modulating his blues and yellows to the 
most perfect harmonies that ever painter put on paper. 
Cotman’s color shows a tendency to the crude and positive, 
a deficiency of those subtle half-tints which make the 
beauty of coloring. It is only here and there, however, 
that this tendency is carried to a really displeasing extent; 
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excellent. But I prefer the delicate grays of his early 
drawings to the more pronounced. tints which he favored 
in later life. 
Of his early work, “ Byland Abbey,” “View on the 
Greta, Yorkshire,” and the unfinished sketch in “‘ Duncombe 
Park,’ are charming specimens, very sweet and restrained 
in color, and masterly in the composition—always a strong 
point with Cotman. His foreign subjects are of later date 
(he first went abroad in 1817), bat some of his views in Nor- 
mandy, exhibited here, are quite admirable drawings. 
William Hunt is represented by a first-rate selection from 
his studies of rural life, as well as several of his unrivaled 
flower and fruit pieces. Mr. Ruskin has pointed out the 
analogy, which, startling as it may at first appear, un- 
doubtedly exists between the work of the great Titian, and 
that of this unassuming water-color painter, who earned a 
modest livelihood by reproducing for his patrons countless 
bunches of grapes, and apples, and peaches, with, now and 
then, a higher flight in the shape of a pineapple ora melon, 
or, by way of poetic art,a branch of may-blossom with a 
bird’s nest; whose most ambitious aspirations never soared 
above the rosy cheek of some country lassie, or the wrinkled 
face of a gray-haired laborer. Yet soit is, that great art 
gives dignity to the humblest subject, and, in his modest 
sphere, Hunt also was a great artist. “It is as good,” Mr. 
Ruskin wrote of a butterfly painted by Hunt, ‘as Titian 
or anybody else ever did. And if you canenjoy it you can 
enjoy Titian and all other good painters; andif you can’t see 
anything in it, you can’t see anything in them, and it is all 
affectation and pretense to say that you care about them.’’ 
No better specimens of Hunt’s work could be found than 
some of these drawings at Burlington House. The draw- 
ing entitled “‘Contented with Little,” for instance—a 
study of a ruddy-faced, smiling little country urchin, with 
a dumpling, somewhat of the smallest, steaming on his 
fork—is quite perfect in its way; delicious in color and 
technic; humorous, tho without the least exaggeration, 
in expression. Nor is the “Old Rustic’s Repast” less 
perfect; in which we know not whether to admire more 
the fine, weather-beaten countenance of the old man, or 
the wonderful painting of the accessories. Another exam- 
ple of Hunt’s humor, a little less spontaneous, I think, 
and therefore less satisfactory, than many of his smaller 
pieces, is the drawing called ‘‘Cymon and Iphigenia.” It 
represents the interior of a barn, with a young girl fallen 
asleep. One of the farm lads stands before her, leaning 
heavily on his pitchfork, and contemplating, with a broad 
grin of admiration, the charms of this rustic Iphigenia. 
Among the drawings by other hands, there are several 
capital pieces; especially, a fine sketch of Bray Church, 
from the Thames, by Peter DeWint; a village scene by 
Prout, and a grand impressive late work by David Cox, 
representing a funeral at Bettws-y-Coed. The “ finished” 
drawings by De Wint are comparatively uninteresting. 
His sketches are nearly always of first-rate quality; but he 
rarely elaborated without spoiling his drawing in the 
process. Many good painters, however, have resembled 
De Wint in this particular. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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RECENT TESTIMONIES OF SCIENCE AS TO 
ALCOHOL. 


I. 








THE whole direction of evidence, both of recent chemistry 
and recent physiology, is to deny any place to alcohol among 
the food products. As never before modern chemical in- 
vestigation, with its greater perfection of methods, fails to 
find it either amid constructive, reparative or energy-pro- 
ducing foods. Hence, the last few years have been fertile 
in hypotheses by those who have from immemorial custom 
looked upon it as a stimulant and force producer, and who 
seek to find evidence that it originates or conserves force. 

These arrange themselves at present under two heads. 

The first speaks of it as among the food adjuncts, acces- 
sory foods or possible foods. Professor Atwater, as to 
these, quotes from Professor Forster, a well-known ex- 
perimenter, in speaking of what the Germans call Ge- 
nussmittel—appetizers is, perhaps, our nearest corre- 
sponding word. He shows by actual experiment that these 
have been over-estimated as helps to digestion. He then 
refers to alcohol as one of these apppetizers, or food ad- 
juncts, claimed to aid digestion, and says of all of these: 
“The quantities digested appear to be less affected by 
flavor, flavoring materials and food adjuncts than is com- 
monly supposed.” 

The next contention has been that altho alcohol does net 
respond to the usual definition of foods, it is an accessory 
in that it retards ‘‘ regressive metamorphosis, and so adds 
to the physical force.” Now all chemists and physiologists 
are familiar with the metamorphosis, which takes place 
under the general name, metabolism. Life itself is a proc- 
cess of daily income and expenditure, the income being the 
food that is digested and appropriated. Some of this is used 
for the construction of new tissue, some for force and re- 
pair. The outgo is in the form of carbonic acid and watei 
by the lungs.kidneys and skin, or in that of urea and allied 
products that escape by the kidneys. This appropriation 
of foods by the system, the combinations made with used- 
up material and its removal, constitute the uniform and 
indispensable phenomena of life. The contention of those 
who claim alcohol is acting the part of an accessory food, 
is that somehow it delays metabolism and causes what has 
been called a “‘ retrograde,” or “‘ regressive” metamerpho- 
sis, and so husbands the resources of the system. This is 
equivalent to saying that it interferes with the natural 
process by which life is conserved. The advocates of this 
view are singularly deficient in facts needing to be fur- 
nished by chemistry or physielopy, but rely upon what 
they call the experience of practitioners of medicine. 

Now the physiological conclusion as to any substance 
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which did actually interfere with the natural phenomena of 
disintegration and of life, would be that it would prove an 
embarrassment to health and promote those various degen- 
erations which are so characteristic of the effects we see 
in chronic alecholism. After careful search we have been 
unable to find any chemical or physiological facts which 
warrant the assumption that alcohol fortifies life by any 
such process. 

It is not suspension of life processes that we want in any 
such emergency, but rather the most skilled use of the 
most available tonics and the avoidance of excessive wast - 
age by not calling upon the body to perform its usual 
service. Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, so eminent as 
a physiologist and as a medical practitioner, in a recent 
note to me, in answer to an inquiry as to the effect of 
alcohol in this respect, says: ‘‘I have no reason to believe 
in delay of metamorphosis or, if there be such, I should con- 
sider it injurious.” He adds: ‘I think in this country the 
appreciation of alcohol and its defense by leading pfacti- 
tioners, in regard to food value, has much decreased.”” We 
are aware that Dr. Hinz, of Bonn, perhaps the ablest advo- 
cate for the medicinal use of alcohol, claims that it is an 
“economic factor.” But it is worthy of note that he only 
speaks of it as “available on the sick bed” and more than 
intimates that its use in any healthy subject is an abuse. 
If itis an “economic factor”? in any food sense, it could 
only be so by being consumed in the organism. Ifso con- 
sumed it should respond to the tests of other foods, which it 
does not. “ 

We are not aware that any one has brought out any 
chemical facts or any facts as to the physiological process 
of digestion, that at all substantiates this view. Indeed, 
most of those who propound such a view are fair enough 
to offer it only as a plausable explanation. Thus Ham- 
mond, in his plea for regressive metamorphosis, says: 


“It is not at all improbable that alcohol furnishes the force 
directly by entering into combination with the products of tissue 
decay when they are again formed into tissue without being ex- 
creted as urea, uric acid, etc.” 

Professor Bartholow, who also refers to delayed meta- 
morphosis of tissue as a probable use of alcohol, sees the 
chemical and physiological dilemma; and so, without the 
needed explanation, adds the ominous sentence: 


* As alcohol checks tissue metamorphosis, and thus diminishes 
the evolution of heat and force, it might be expected that the 
products of its own oxidation would supply the deficiency; but 
this is not the case.” 

If such is not the case, why not? How does alcohol do 
this strange work of arresting tissue metamorphosis and 
so conserving health without the usual relation to oxygen? 

We have a recent opinion (March, 1891) from Prof. A. B. 
Prescott, of the University of Michigan, who has perhaps 
studied the alcohol series with more thoroughness than 
any chemist in this country. He says: 

“In my decided judgment, alcohol is not a food. To lessen tis- 
sue metamorphosis is not te serve as food, but is more commonly 
to antagonize the service of food. If alcohol had ao other action 
than to suffer oxidation it would be a food. But the chief action 
of alcohol is always that of a neurotic. Its total action is to 
lessen the total of oxidation in the system. So its service is not 
that of a food, but that of a neurotic.” 

The fact is, that since we have come to know, throngh 
physiological chemistry, more definitely what chemists 
understand by “ metabolism,’ the phrase ‘‘ regressive met- 
amorphosis,” or “‘ delayed metamorphosis of tissue,” is re- 
tired from service. If any argument is to be made on that 
basis it must now be called arrest of or interference with 
vital metabolism; and so chemistry and physiology are 
rightly called upon to furnish the facts and experiments 
illustrating this process. This is something that no one 
has yet done. 

The trend of scientific research, therefore, up to the pres- 
ent moment, is more and more against assigning any defi- 
nite food value, direct or incidental, to alcohol. We know 
peither the calorimeter or chemical laboratory or physio- 
logical experiment that shows any such a result. _ 

We are not disposed in this discussion to minimize the 
import of any facts as to alcohol in its relation to man or 
even todiscard testimony which claims the basis of expe- 
rience, even tho it has no scientific facts to confirm its 
findings. 

We will not even press the criticism that so many physi- 
cians have become prejudiced through the force of habit or 
through their own moderate indulgence in table appetizers, 
altho many of them are not slow to insinuate that medical 
temperance testimony is prejudiced because of abstinence. 

We therefore next inquire. What is the present testimony 
as to alcohol, of those who study it as clinicians and who 
consider it with reference to its actual effect in disease. 

Our reply to this is, that the result of the last fifteen 
years has been greatly to constrict the sphere of alcohol as 
a medicine, but nevertheless to insist upon its value and 
availability in the class of cases to which it is adapted. 

Just here we beg to say, that in our judgment some ad- 
vocates of total abstinence have felt themselves called 
upon to dispute the possible value of alcohol as a medicine 
to a degree not at all necessary to sustain the doctrine of 
total abstinence. The claim that the value of alcohol as 
a medicine depends upon its availability as a food would 
need to be dealt with because arguments as to that might, 
by implication, refer also to a state of health. But it is all 
gratuitous to assume that because to a restricted degree 
alcohol may be used as a medicine, that its value depends 
upon any such principle. We accept ethers, aldehyde and 
other products allied to alcohol as well as digitaline, mor- 
phine, strychnine, quinine, etc., as having medicinal value 
without any insistence upon indirect food value and, indeed, 
have often to accept substances as of apparent medicinal 
value when we do not know the modus operandi and which 
we know to be inimical to health. We at once grant that 
there are states in which small doses of opium, of strych- 
nine, of quinine and many other substances, when skill- 
fully prescribed help invalid life over some of its hard 
places. So there can be no doubt that a little alcohol amid 





the acids, the ethers and the aroma of some liquors or with 
the combination fruit juice, malt, etc., may carry the sys- 
tem over some temporary infirmity as the whip may cause 
the horse to leap forward when he cannot, trust to his life 
forces. ; 


The scientific basis is that a.chemical substance that is 


shown to be a toxic, a poison, a neurotic, is not needed in ° 


the healthy human body and is not to the slightest degree 
indorsed for any use other than medicinal use by the fact 
that it may be available as a medicine. So far from that 
the legitimate contention is, that any such substance, be- 
eause thus available, is all the more to be guarded against 
apy use except that which is specifically prescribed in 
skillful adaptation to the symptoms in hand. If the hos- 
pital ambulance picks up a man well-nigh pulseless, the 
physician may fill his hypodermic syringe with brandy 
and digitaline without any discussion of food values or 
total abstinence, if so be statistical facts and clinical ex- 
perience have shown this the most available substance for 
well-nigh mortal heart failure. It is one of the sat- 
isfactions of modern medicine that amid much that must 
ever be empirical, it seeks to define more closely the indi- 
cations and the limits of medicines and of alcohol among 
them. While there will ever be a host of promiscuous 
doctors, hypothetical doctors, experimental doctors and 
“follow the fashion” doctors, and now and then one of 
these among the lights of the profession, there is never- 
theless a prevailing tendency to precision. There is also 
in some respects, both in the light of science and clinical 
record, grounds for closer definitions of the real availabil- 
ity of medicines. 








ce 
acience. 

THE latest issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York, embraces an 
article of considerable length upon the Cretaceous Fossils 
of Syria, especially the Lebanon district, by Mr. R. P. 
Whitfield. Tothe valuable memoir of Dr. Max Blanck- 
enhorn published most recently ‘ Beitrige zur Geologie 
Syrien,” figuring and describing afew new species, he has 
addel th: working up of a collection of molluscan re 
mains from the Beirut district, sent by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Bird, of Abeih, to the late Dr. P. E. Hamlin, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which, however, did not reach its destina- 
tion until after the death of Dr. Hamlin, and which, hav 
ing remained some years in storage, was. purchased by the 
Museum of Natural History. Mr. Whitfield has also added 
a large number of new forms derived from a second col- 
lection gathered from the same ground by the united 
efforts of Dr. Bird and himself. The evidence from all 
this new material goes to confirm the opinion prevailing 
among the latest writers upon the subject, including Dr. 
Blanckenborn and Dr. Hamlin, namely, that the formation 
from which these fossils are obtained is Cretaceous and 


not largely Jurassic as was supposed and stated by T. A. | 
Conrad in the Official Report. of the expedition under 


Lieutenant Lynch. 


....-The subject of warning colors in butterflies and 
moths has been discussed by a Russian naturalist, Poot- 
chinsky, in a treatise on “ Bright Marks and Ocellated 
Spets, their Origin and Development.” He sbows the dis- 
tinct manner, says Nature,in which the colors which at- 
tend inedibility or unpalatability are displayed by the in- 
sect when it is disturbed. He thus explains some of the 
cases of “‘shamming death,” which are so well known to 
entomologists (the other cases being explained by the neces- 
sity for concealment). Two examples are given: The 
female of Spilosoma mendica possesses black and yellow 
legs, and, when disturbed, it folds its limbs and drops to the 
ground, generally falling on its back, so that the contrasted 
colors are displayed. In the closely allied Spilosoma 
urtice the dorsal surface of the abdemen is black and yel- 
low, and this insect, when irritated, raises its wings and 
curves the abdomen downward so as to render the bright 
colors of its hind body conspicuous. Moreover, only its 
first pair of legs are gayly banded with black and yellow, 
and these alone are stretched out conspicuously. 


...-A parasitic round worm, being one of the Ascaris 
group, has been discovered, says a writer in the English 
Mechanic, to prodece the formidable disease called beri 
beri in parts of India, and in Assam, kala azar. The 
latter disease began to attract notice in Assam about seven 
years ago, and since then has been slowly but steadily 
spreading, whole villages being depopulated by it in 1889. 
At first the disease was supposed to bea malarial one. 
After a long and tedious investigation Dr. Giles found that 
the cause of the disease is a nematode worm, whose eggs 
and embryos swarm by millions in the polluted soil and 
dirty puddles around the villages. From these breeding 
places the germs or embryos find their way into'the im- 
perfectly cooked food of the natives, the patients dying of 
anzmia, like what is called ‘‘ miner’s anzmia,”’ occasion- 
ally found among miners and bricklayers in various parts 
of the world. The trouble can easily be cured, provided 
it is properly attended to before serious damage has been 
done to the digestive organs. 


....The genus Rumez, docks and sorrels, is the subject 
of a beautiful monograph by Professor Trelease, of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens. To many a dock will seem a 
dock; but botanists have been puzzled to find good charac- 
ters to distinguish some species. Professor Trelease finds 
nineteen good species on our continent. A similar memoir 
on Epilobiwm was issued by Professor Trelease last year, 
and received strong encomiums from the botanists of the 
Old World. This is, if anything, still more commendable. 
The plates are fine specimens of botanical drawing. 


...-Prof. J. L, Lemmon, the eminent Californian bota- 
nist, has been collecting the common names of the Conifer 
of California, and has published a treatise on the subject. 

-He has selected for each kind of tree such common name 
as seems to him to be most generally in use, hoping in this 








way to find this name eventually supersede the rest. It is 
a very useful effort, and all Jovers of the amiable science, 
as botany has been called, will hope for the best success. 
In pines, especially, the same common name goes to numer- 
ous different things. 








School and College. 


..«. Some time ago the State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction inall theStates and Territories appointed a general 
committee with reference to the National Columbian Cele- 
bration. This committee appointed an executive committee, 
with Francis Bellamy, of Boston, as Chairman, to promote 
an appropriate celebration of Columbus Day, October 12th, 
1892. This committee has issued a message to the public 
schools of America, urging that Columbus Day be observed 
everywhere, and that the public school should be the cen- 
ter of every local celebration. The scholars are exhorted 
to arouse a sentiment in their schools in favor of the cele- 
bration. It is suggested that they bring the matter to the 
attention of their teachers and the school committee, and 
secure a vote in the school in favor of the celebration. A 
program of exercises will'be furnished by the executive 
committee. It will be simple and adapted to any school, 
and it will be so arranged as to admit of any changes 
which may be deemed necessary in the various localities. 





....Professor Schurman, of the Chair of Philosophy in 
Cornell University, has been offered the presidency of the 
University of California, at Berkeley. His acceptance, it 
is stated, depends on an increase of the salary from $6,000 
to $7,500, and that he shall be allowed to appoint the 
various committees of the Board of Regents. The first 
condition is said to have been met, the second is under ad- 
visement. 


....According to the recent census of India, the number 
of persons under instruction in that country is 3,197,556, of 
whom only 197,999 are females. Of the whole number 
2,519,558 males are under the age of fifteen, and all of the 
females, except about 20,000, are fourteen or under. There 
are in addition to those under instruction upward of 12,- 
000,000 who are able to read and write; of these 544,000 are 
females. 


....-The Board of Trustees of Princeton Theological 
Seminary have accepted plans for a new Cormitory, offered 
by a Mr. Robertson, of New York. The building is to 
occupy the site of the present gymnasium. It will be four 
stories high, and will contain seventy-seven rooms. It will 
cost $80,000, and will be completed in the fall of 1893. . 


----Dr. William I. Hull, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has accepted the position of Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal and Social Science in Swarthmore College. This de- 
partment in Swarthmore is being developed at the urgent 
request of the American Bankers’ Association. 


...-F, C. Sessions, a banker of Columbus, O., who died 


‘recently, has left real estate valued at $500,000 for the es- 


tablishment of an Academy of Arts in Columbus. 


.... President Harper has selected William Caldwell, an 
Edinburgh University man, to fill the Chair of Political 
Economy in the new Chicago University. 








Personals. 


THE first California home of Senator and Mrs. Leland 
Stanford was a small two-story cottage still standing in 
Sacramento. Mrs. Stanford always visits it when she goes 
to that city, for the sake of the pleasant memories about 
it. The mansion occupied by them when Mr. Stanford was 
Governor of the State has been desired by the State asa 
gubernatorial residence; but they have been unwilling to 
give it up as it was there their only child was born. It is 
said tat it will probably be, after their death, if not sooner, 
a home for crippled children. The Nob Hill mansion, in 
San Francisco, which has more room init than the White 
House, will probably be given to the State for a free public 
library. The country house at Palo Alto, near which their 
son lies buried, will become the residence of the President 
of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


....Queen Victoria has a number of Indian domestics in 
her household, whom of late years she has been in the habit 
of taking with her on her various trips to the Continent, to 
the no small inconvenience of the officers who have to make 
all the arrangements. These Orientals have to travel by 
themselves, with separate saloon and meals. At the stop- 
ping stations they cannot go to the buffets with the suite 
and the other servants, but require that refreshments be 
served them in the train. Special arrangements have to be 


made at the hotel at a good deal of trouble and expense. 
They have practically no duties, and are by many consid- 
ered perfectly useless. 





....In a quaint sermon on Mr. Spurgeon, published by 
Mr. James Murray, of Aberdeen, Mr. Burnett, of Kemnay, 
tells the following story: ‘‘I was talking to him one day at 
our tea-table about the German language. ‘Do you know,’ 
said he, ‘how the German language originated?’ ‘No,’ I 
replied, ‘Ido not.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, quite gravely, ‘it was 
in this way: There were two workmen at the Tower of 
Babel, one standing above the other. The uppermost one 
accidentally threw some mortar from his trowel into the 
mouth of the lower one, and he began to splutter with the 
mortar in his mouth.’” 


....The youngest college president in the United States 
is John Hustin Finley, of Knox College, who is only twen- 
ty-eight years of age. He is Scotch-Irish in descent, and 
supported himself by working on a farm and teaching 
country schools, and entered Knox in 18838. After gradu- 
ating he studied at Johns Hopkins, and assisted Professor 


Ely in the pre tion of “Taxation in American States 
and Cities.” Since 1889 he has been Secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association in New York and editor of The 
Charities Review. 
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Music. 


BY E,. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 








THE memorial concerts given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of this city, last week on Thurday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, proved artistically all that was anticipated of them. 
Two days of entirely unfavorable weather, added to the ad- 
vanéed period of the musical season in which so much has 
preceded them, were things in patent opposition to the 
financial success of those entertainments. After a modest 
attendance on Thursday and Friday, the Metropolitan 
Opera House was only comfortably filled on Saturday night 
for the most attractive of the three programs ar- 
ranged. But the idea of adding to the Society’s 
benefit-fund was, in a sense, supplementary to 
the dignified and suitable celebration of its fiftieth year 
of organism and work, and the enthusiasm at each con- 
cert attested how cordially even the scanty audiences 
entered into the occasion. As previously noted in printing 
here the full scheme of the concerts,.the leading numbers 
were Beethoven’s Fifth and Ninth symphonies, Liszt's 
Symphony on Dante’s “Commedia,’’ the overtures to 
“Oberon” and the ‘“‘ Magic Flute,’ and a concert-overture 

by Kalliwoda (repeated from the first 1842 program—as was 
all the other music on Thursday night), Bach’s Concerto 
Grosso in G Major anda liberal extract from Wagner’s 
“* Dusk of the Gods.’’ These with other instrumental works 
and with the vocal music brought with the concerts a mu- 
sical review from Bach, Mozart, Hummel, Beethoven, 
Kalliwoda and Rossini into the quite contemporary epoch 
of Liszt, Wagner and Tschaikowsky. Without giving 
place to the detailed discussion of the concerts it will 
be sufficient to say that any of the recent examples, 
season by season, of the Philharmonic’s best orchestral 
work have brought no more majestic performances of the 
Beethoven symphonies, for example, than these under the 
Society's latest conductor, Mr. Seidl, whose fitness for suc- 
ceeding to the post of Bergmann, Neundorff and Thomas, 
and whose capabilities for the particular needs of the band 
just now were obvious on such an occasion. The noble 
manner in which the Fifth Symphony, the ‘‘ Oberon’”’ over- 
ture, or the ‘Magic Flute” one was given, well might make 
the Society’s earliest members, subscribers, patrons (with a 
few exceptions now numbered with the majority) satisfied 
with the present vitality of the plant they nourished in 
years when orchestral resources and general musical 
cultivation in this to-day extraordinarily musical 
community were so curiously remote from present 
conditions. Generous praise, too, is due the so- 
loists, Mrs. Antonia Mielke, Mrs. Clementine de 
Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Carl Alves, and the Messrs. Richard 
Hoffman, Franz Rummel, Andreas Dippel and Emil 
Fischer for their share of the week’s responsibility. On 
Saturday night the highly efficient choir of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Spciety was called on (as once before) for aid 
in the Choral Symphony. The week’s purely musical 
memorial was supplemented by the promised official mono- 
graph on the history of the Society, compiled by Mr. Henry 
E.Krehbiel, of this city; and in Thursday evening’s program 
was included a highly interesting address, retrospective 
and commemorative, delivered by Mr. E. Francis Hyde, the 
Society’s President. In this were introduced many enter- 
taining personal reminiscences of the Philharmonic’s be- 
ginnings and of its advance to its present proportions—a 
story that Mr. Hyde justly characterized as without a 
backward step to be chronicled in it; and the continuation 
of which, from present auspices, can be only more individ- 
ualized, vigorous, soundly artistic and practically prosper- 
ous. Whatever are or shall be sister orchestral or vocal 
organizations doing their conspicuous work for music in 
New York in their several fields and degrees.of activity, it 
would seem, indeed, that the New York’s great Philhar- 

ic has reached a plane of recognition and worth rank- 
ing it quite by itself, and indicating a future before it quite 
unsurpassed in interest by any local or European con- 
temporaries. 

On Monday evening “Das Sonntagskind,”’ a new and con- 
siderably meritorious operetta by Carl Milloecker, was 
produced at the Casino, by the English name “ The Child 
of Fortune” and sung effectively. On Tuesday evening oc- 
curred Mr. Edward Lloyd’s first concert, largely of ballads, 
in a series of six. Mr. Franz Rummel’s fifth pianoforte 
recital in his current “ historical’ series came on Wednes- 
day afternoon, devoted to Brahms and Mendelssohn. The 
annual entertainment of the flourishing Gaelic Society was 

> given in the Lenox Lyceum on Wednesday night with a 
fine program of Irish national music and other selections, 
with appropriate addresses; Mme. Amalia Joachim’s vocal 
recitals on Monday afternoon and Saturday night afforded 
further opportunity of listening to a vocalist still notable 
for her interpretive gift. 

There is a sufficiently full and diversified assortment of 
musical entertainments this week to gratify any shade of 
taste. At the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s final concert, 
on Tuesday night, the program announces Saint-Satns’s 
favorite symphonic poem, “The Youth of Hercules,” 
Paganini’s Violin Concerto in D minor (Wilhelmj version), 
a fantasia on themes from Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser,”’ second 
act, Dvérak’s fourth symphony, and two vocal numbers to 
be sung by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel. The third and 
concluding concert of ecclesiastical music by that very 
valuable organization, the Church Choral Society, occurs 
this Thursday evening at a quarter after eight, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, on Madison Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. Beethoven’s Mass in C and Dr. C. Villiers 
Stanford’s setting of the 46th Psalm, “God is Our 
Hope and Strength,” the first hearing of the work 
in this country, constitute the program. A rehearsal 
on Wednesday afternoon will be open to the Society’s 
members. On Wednesday afternoon the (exclusively) 
Chopin recital will be given by Mr. Franz Rammel in the 

Square Concert Hall. On Tuesday, Wednesday 
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prano, M. Sisieretta Jones, will be heard in connection with 

concerts of the Negro Jubilee Entertainment held this 

week in the Madison Square Garden. On Wednesday even- 

ing Mrs. Marie Ritter-Goetze, highly esteemed here for her 

valuable operatic and concert services, gives a vocal con- 

cert, assisted by Mr. Franz Wilczek and Mr. Max Spicker. 

Saturday afternoon will close the week’s bill with yet an- 

other pianoforte concert, Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann play- 
ing a program entirely of Liszt’s works, including the 

sonata in D, the ‘‘Harmonies du Soir” (in the “ Etudes 

d’Execution Transcendente”’); the “ Legende” No. 2, “ St. 

Francis”; the Polonaise in E Flat; the Second Etude de 
Concert, and three or four other Liszt favorites. The in- 
teresting Handel Festival, arranged by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, will continue on Thursday, Friday and Saturday at 
the Music Hall. An elaborate Wagner concert, under Mr. 
Seidl’s direction, for the benefit of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, is also important early in the week. 
The program for the concert to be given next Tuesday 
evening in Chickering Hall by Mr. Eugen d’ Albert and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will present Goldmark’s 
.“‘Sakuntala ’’? Overture, Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, ex- 
tracts from the third act of Wagner’s ‘“‘ Mastersingers,”’ 
Berlioz’s“‘ Pilgrim’s March,” in ‘“‘ Harold in Italy’ and 
Liszt’s Concerto in E flai. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Senate ratified on April 19th the modus vivendi 
arranged by Secretary Blaine and Sir Julian Pauncefote. 
The new arrangement is practically the same as that 
agreed upon last year, with the addition of such clauses as 
were necessary to give effect to the agreement for liability 
for damages accepted by the two Governments, and a clause 
which makes the duration of the agreement coincident 
with the conducting of the arbitration. Instructions have 
been prepared for the naval and revenue vessels assigned 
to duty in Bering Sea. The proclamation will be issued 
soon. 


....-At the Louisiana election on April 19th, Foster, the 
Anti-Lottery Democratic Candidate, was elected Governor 
by a plurality estimated as high as 30,000. The McEnery 
faction dispute the legality of the election. Two amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted; one allowing the 
City of New Orleans to fund the city debt and issue 4 per 
cent. bonds to take the place of the present 5, 6 and 7 per 
cent. bonds, and one authorizing higher taxes for educa- 
tion in the country distgicts on vote of the people. 


....The Treasury Department has been informed that 540 
Chinamen landed at Victoria, B. C., on April 20th, the ma- 
jority of whom are presumably bound for the United 
States. Officials on the Canadian border have been in- 
structed to take especial pains to prevent their entering 
this country contrary to law. They have also been in- 
structed that the naturalization of Chinamen in Canada, 
or other British territory, does not exempt them from the 
operation of our exclusion laws. 


....-California has experienced the most serious earth- 
quake shock that has been felt in that region since 1872. 
San Francisco and Sacramento suffered somewhat, but the 
most serious effects were felt in the Vaca Valley, about 
sixty-five miles northeast of San Francisco. The first 
shock occurred on April 19th, and was followed by others, 
tho less severe, April 20th and 2ist. No lives were lost but 
considerable damage was done to buildings in Vacaville, 
Winters, Chico and Woodland. 


.... The Pennsylvania Republican State Convention met 
at Harrisburg, April 20th. The platform indorsed the 
principle of protection, praised both President Harrison 
and Secretary Blaine. Electors at large and delegates at 
large for the National Convention were nominated. Judge 
Dean was nominated for Supreme Judge. 


....-The Indiana Democratic State Convention met at 
Indianapolis, April 2ist, and indorsed President Cleve- 
land; favored Tariff reform; election of Senators by popu- 
lar vote, and called for a gold, silver and paper currency 
in sufficient volume at par with one another. Claude 
Matthews was nominated for Governor. 


....-The Massachusetts Republican State Convention 
met at Boston, April 2ist. It denounced free silver, in- 
dorsed protection, declaring that amendment of the Tariff 
should be made by friends, not by enemies, called for Civil 
Service Reform, and praised President Harrison’s Admin- 
istration. 


....A National Convention of the colored people of the 
United States has been called to meet at Cincinnati, July 
4th and 5th. It is not intended that it shall be in any 
sense political, its object being to arouse the sympathy of 
civilization in behalf of justice. 


....There has been considerable trouble among the cat- 
tlemen in Wyoming, and a number of arrests have been 
made. It was feared that there would be opposition to the 
arrests, but all has been quiet. 


...eThe New York Legislature adjourned April 22d, and 


an extra session was called for April 25th, to consider the 
reapportionments of the State. 


....The House of Representatives has voted to permit 
no more unspoken speeches to be printed in the Record. 


....The Naval bill has passed the House with an allow- 
ance for one new cruiser. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The Anarchists in Europe have shown renewed ac- 
tivity. There have been three explosions in Spain and a 





and Thursday evenings the somewhat famous Negro so- 





conspiracy to kill the young King, and considerable excite- 


for May Day manifestations, Large numbers of arrests 
have been made in Lyons, St. Etienne, Amiens, and other 
places, and extensive preparations have been made to 
guard against disorder on May Day. Persons on the jury 
list in Paris who are likely to be impaneled in the Rava- 
chol case are panicstricken, and are seeking pretexts to 
avoid serving. 


....The Lushai tribesmen in northern Burma have re- 
volted, and the Cachar boundary of Assam has been cor- 
doned with British troops. Special detachments of Ben- 
gal infantry, under British officers, have been detailed to 
guard the tea gardens. The Rajah of Sikkim, an independ- 
ent but protected State in Northeast India, has abdicated 
and fled to Tibet. It is feared that this will result in Tibet- 
an raids to the south, and accordingly the British garrison 
at Quatong has been re-enforced. There is a large Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission in Sikkim. 


....The Bulgarian Government has discovered 2 serious 
conspiracy against the lives of Prince Ferdinand and sev- 
eral of the Cabinet, and has made fifteen arrests in the 
city of Rustchuk. M. Stambuloff has addressed a most 
energetic note to the Porte in regard to the interference of 
Russia with Bulgarian affairs. 


..--The Bulgarian Government has prohibited the entry 
into the country of the Novoe Vremya of St. Petersburg, 

and the Viedomosti of Moscow, and has ordered that all 
the Russian and Servian newspapers be subjected to the 
most rigid censorship. 


....The Persian Government has offered an indemnity 
of £500,000 to the shareholders of the Tobacco Regie in view 
of the canceling of the concession. The Russian Govern- 


ment has offered to loan the necessary money to the Persian 
Government. 


--..Serious trouble has been reported from the British 
province of Lagos, on the African slave coast, the Jebu and 
Egba tribes having joined ina movement which threatens 
an attack.on Lagos and other settlements along the coast. 


.... The Bulgarian movement has demanded the release 
of a Bulgarian arrested in Constantinople at the instiga- 
tion of the Russian Government and held by the Turkish 
police, and the Porte has acceded to the demand. 


...-The French Cabinet has decided upon extensive 
operations in Dahomey, probably with a view to the com- 
plete subjugation of the country. The King threatens if 
attacked to destroy all the villages on the coast. 


....-Reports from Venezuela have been contradictory. 
The Government claim that the rebels are disorganized 
and in full retreat; the opposition, however, assert that 
General Crespo will very shortly be in Caracas. 


....Owing to the difficulties in reconstructing the Ital- 
ian Cabinet, all the members except Signor Colombo, Min- 
ister of Finance, have withdrawn their resignation and will 
remain:in office. 


....A suit for libel has been brought against Prince Bis- 
marck by Herr Fushnagel on account of statements made 
in regard to charges of partiality in the assessment of the 
income tax. 


...-{t has been reported that the Italian Government has 
decided, in view of financial difficulties, to restrict its 
African possessions and to occupy only Massowa. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE rum business is an incarnation of the criminal spirit.— 
Christian Advocate. 





...-Lam not even conscious ofa wish to have episcopal func- 
tions enlarged. They are great enough, deep enough, broad 
enough, far-reaching enough to appall the stoutest heart and 
tire the strongest head.—Bishop D. A. GoopsELL, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. : 


.... As long as there is intercourse between America and China, 
it stands to reason that the one should not take any action 
affecting the other without mutual consultation. An arbitrary 
and high-handed course on the part of America on this Chinese 
question not only is unjust to China, but it also compromises the 
dignity and honor and, I may add, Christian righteousness of 
her own national character.—The Rev. Yune KrunG YEN, 
Shanghai, China. 


..»» What has caused this reversal of the [New York] Presby- 
tery’s act? Twothings, we think. First, some timid men and 
some lovers of peace voted as they did in November with the 
vain hope of ending the case. Now they see how vain the hope 
was, and vote according to their real sentiments. Secondly, the 
accused Professor (Dr. Briggs] has done his best—and his best is 
second to no man’s—to lessen thenumber of his supporters and 
increase the number of his opponents.—The Examiner. 


....The rise of the new creed movement is chiefly due to dis- 
satisfaction with the restriction under which the Revision Com- 
mittee was charged to do its work. In its spirit and purpose itis 
thoroughly uncalvinistic. With these men the preterition sec- 
tion of the third chapter serves as a foil for the accomplishment 


of a purpose which, if achieved, would essentially change the 
doctrinal standard of our Church. We are confident that the 
Church is not prepared to go the~length these brethren desire. 
—Mid-Continent. 


.... We venture the prediction that if the General Conference, 
at its approaching session in Omaha, shall remove every vestige 
of the time-limit from the pastorate there will, within the next 
ten years, be universal satisfaction;with the result; and, with 
only here and there a word of dissent, the action will be almost 


immediately accepted as having secured to the ministerial sys- 
tem of the Methodist Episcopal Church a valuable increase of 
—— convenience and efficiency.—Northern Christian 
Adwocate. 


....A clergyman in Maine propounds a query that is peculiar, 
pertinent and perplexing: “‘ At a paid lecture people go away 
from the sale disgusted because ‘all the seats but those misera- 
ble pews at the rear end are taken,’ and the following Sunday 
night at the preaching service or the prayer-meeting those six or 
eight back pews, which were so undesirable on a week day, are 


all filled, and those very desirable front seats are empty, not- 
withstanding the polite uest of tor and of usher to the 
le to come and occupy them. y is it that folks are so 

on Sunday and afraid to attract attention, but lose their 





mentin Paris. In Berlin sixteen halls have been secured 


reticence at a concert or a paid lecture?”—The Congregationatist, 
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FLORIDA AND REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 


REPUBLICAN government has been suspended in 
Florida. Citizens of that State are denied their electoral 
rights, and elections, such as are contemplated in our 
system of popular government, are no longer possible. 

This ought to be a startling statement; but it isn’t. It 
would be if it were made of Ohio, or Massachusetts, or 
New York, or any one of the Northern or Western 
States. Florida is a Southern State; therefore we re- 
ceive it without manifestation of surprise. We have 

been so accustomed to hear of the intimidation of voters 
in the South, the suppression of votes, the casting of 
fraudulent ballots and false counting, that none of our 
journals showed any surprise two weeks ago when they 
printed an item of news implying the denial of the right 
of popular government in Florida. 

This is the statement in the form of a resolution 
adopted by the Republican State Convention of Florida: 

‘That we consider it utterly useless for us to put tickets 

in the field for any office—State, congressional or na- 
tional—and we hereby decline to do so until our rights are 
protected and our political liberty secured to us by the en- 
actment of an effective national election law.” 
We say that such a state of affairs implies the suspen- 
sion of a Republican form of government. If but one 
party is tolerated in Florida; if no ticket but the Demo- 
cratic canbe freely supported on the stump or at the 
polls, or have its votes received and counted—if these 
things are so, Florida has not a Republican form of gov- 
ernment. It is an organized tyranny maintained by 
fraud and dishonesty. It matters not whether the sup- 
pressed party is or is not a small minority. Its right to 
nominate and support a ticket unmolested, and to have 
all votes fairly counted is as sacred as the principle of 
majority rule, and it is time every voter in Florida was 
made to understand this. 

The Republican Convention declares ¢hat this right is 
denied, and it refuses' to name either a State, congres- 
sional, or national ticket. If this is aslander it ought to 
be refuted at once and the good name of Florida vindi- 
cated. If it is true—and the Florida representatives of 
a great national party can hardly be suspected of a pur- 
pose to suppress themselves—it isa crime against the 
people of the United States. 

The fourth section of Article IV of the Federal Consti- 








P any decent citizen think it well that it should be denied 
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tution says the ‘‘ United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican form of Government.” 
The passage of the Lodge National Elections bill, which 
failed in the Senate last year, would have gone far to af- 
ford such a guarantee. Those Republican Senators who 
defeated that just and necessary measure assumed a 
heavy responsibility. 

A similar state of affairs in Massachusetts would por- 
tend a popular uprising throughout the whole country. 
The mildcomment of an earnest and intelligent Demo- 
cratic journal of this city on the Florida case is this: 

‘Probably it will be the best thing for the State not to 
have a Republican ticket.” 

It ismuch more probable that it would be the best thing 
for New York not to have a Tammany ticket; but would 








equal rights at the polls? 
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SHARPSHOOTERS. 

THERE are times, in war, when soldiers fire by platoons 
straight before them, and without taking aim. That 
may do when an opposing army, in close array, is mak- 
ing a desperate attack. But in the more scientific war- 
fare of the present day well trained soldiers are given 
‘arms of precision,” with which they take a definite 
aim at a particular foe, and attempt to bring him down. 

Is not a great deal of religious work done nowadays on 
theold and wasteful plan? Whatelse is it when the min- 
ister stands in his pulpit and preaches a general sermon, 
in which the unconverted generally are informed of their 
duty and bidden to come to Christ, and the sermon is 


woman or child and telling that one that the message is 
for him, and enforcing it upon him individually? 

During Easter week not a few of our churches have 
held special meetings. The pastors have preached every 
day and have eloquently and fervently presented 
Christ to the congregation. Did the message reach 
any particular person who had never accepted before? Is 
it certain that those for whom it was specially meant 
were present? At the meetings on the successive even- 
ings very likely not one person was present who was not 
already a member of the Church. The opposing army 
was not there and no one was hit. That is not scientific 
war. It is just as well to fire blank cartridges if there is 
nobody to be hit: it is just as well to save one’s powder 
as well as lead. 

There is some special religious interest in a church, 
and numbers of the unconverted have been persuaded to 
attend. The preacher has them right before him, and 
he speak with earnestness to them asa whole. He fires 
his gun at them in the mass, and some one may be af- 
fected and converted. But if he wants to make his 
work surely effective, he gets them to remain to an after 
meeting, when he can speak to them singly, and find out 
their individual difficulties and pray with them one by 
one. That is the way that the converts are pledged and 
secured to Christ. 

But why wait for a revival? There are other times 
when men can be found individually and led to the Sa- 
vior. We are trying to do wholesale work, work ut arm’s 
length at the people as a mass, when what we need to do 
is to take them singly and individually. Preaching is 
good, and prayer-meetings are excellent, but you do not 
get the persons there you want, and if you do they do 
not know that you mean them, or at any rate they will 
not apply the word to themselves. Then go where they 
are and have the meeting and the preaching with them 
alone, and it will be far more effective. 

How many pastors know just who are those in thier 
congregation, that have not come into the Church and 
see to it that their duty is brought home to them one 
by one? How many superintendents take pains thus 
to lead their scholars into the kingdom of Christ? We 
do not know why this is not the chief part of a pastor's 
duty. He can see to it that somebody is responsible for 
the spiritual instruction of every unconverted person in 
the congregation. He may omit anything else, but he 
must not omit this individual labor, which must be done 
by himself or by those whom he deputes for the work. This 
is a work for private Christians, for Christian Endeavor 
Societies, for the study and planning of church commit- 
tees or sessions. We earnestly urge our pastors and 
private Christians to consider this, the most important 
part of the work of every church, the work to be done 
by its sharpshooters. 
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THE RED MAN’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY. 


THE. significance and far-reaching consequences of 
what is known as the Dawes Act, adopted in 1887, pro- 
viding for allotting to Indians lands in severalty, do not 
seem to be fully appreciated. It marks an epoch in the 
history of our dealings with Indians. It is to the Red 
man what Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation was 
to the Black man; it overturns at one stroke the entire 
past, and inaugurates for the Indian a new era. Altho 
time is required for it to become effectively operative, 
its outcome is unquestionable and irresistible. It is 





worth while, in view of the recent discussion in Congress 
and of some features of the pending Indian bill, to ex- 
amine the significance of this charter of the Red man’s 
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The law provides that Indians who take their lands in 
severalty become thereby citizens of the United States. 
They are thus‘ushered at once into the full enjoyment 
of all the rights; privileges and immunities involved in 
citizenship. They cease to be aliens, are no longer 
wards, and are placed upon the same high plane as the 
most favored portion of our people. They have extended 
to them the protection of the law and the courts, and 
henceforth they are to be judged by the standard ap- 
plied to other classes. They are to enjoy the privilege of 
voting and of holding office, and are to be brought into 
such relations with our civic life that in many cases the 
Indian vote will be the deciding element in local, and in 
some instances, possibly, in State elections. 

It goes without saying that this act of emancipation 
from the condition of wardship carries with it, of 
necessity, the destruction of the old Indian life and the 
substitution of the methods and policies of the white 
man. It breaks the power of the chief and utterly de- 
stroys the tribal relation. As a citizen, each Indian 
is his own chief, and belongs not to a tribe but to the 


nation. 


Along with this allotment of lands and the emergence 
of the Indian into citizenship the Agency system disap- 
pears with all that attaches to it. The Indian Agent 
must linger for a time to superintend, with decreasing 
power, the affairs of those under his charge and to 
advise, counsel and assist them in moral ways; but his 
power asan Agent is broken. He is simply an adviser of 
free men; he is restrained by the courts in his exercise of 
authority; his Indian policemen are disbanded; the 
Indian courts are dissolved; all his functions as Agent 
undergo a radical change and very soon must of necessity 
entirely cease. 

The Dawes Bill became a law only five years ago, and 
considerable time must elapse before it can be put every- 
where into successful operation, and considerable time 
further will be necessary before the Indians can be made 
to comprehend its significance and be brought to sub- 
mit themselves willingly to its operation. The law is 
operative, however, and is proceeding in its work with 
accelerating rapidity. Indeed, it is the fear of many of 
the most intelligent friends of the Indians that it is 
working too rapidly; that the radical changes it involves 
in the condition and relations of the Indians are being 
brought about too suddenly, and before the Indians are 
prepared for them. Senator Dawes, the author of the 
bill, who has spent many years in patient, intelligent 
and self-sacrificing study of the entire Indian question, 
expressed himself, recently, with some solicitude re- 
garding the results that must inevitably come out of a 
too hasty enforcement of the law. ‘The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, publicly and in private, has not hesi- 
tated to express his fears that there is danger of pushing 
the matter of allotments too fast. 

With the spirit and intent of the law we are in full 
sympathy, and we do not believe that it is possible or de- 
sirable essentially to modify it. We do think, however, 
that there should bea reasonable patience on the part of 
the Government and the people of the United States in 
forcing this new condition of things upon the Indians, 
and that everything that can be done should be done in 
order that the Indians may be prepared for this radical 
revolution in their life. 

Among the things which seem to us imperative, if the 
act is to be a source of real benefit to them, and to their 
white neighbors as well, are the following: 

The work of education should keep pace with the 
operations of the law giving land in severalty. If the 
Indians are to become citizens they should be prepared 
for citizenship by receiving that kind of training which 
will give them a knowledge of the English language, ac- 
quaint them with the forms of industry by which they 
must gain alivelihood, make them familiar with the ways 
and manners of civilized life,to which they must conform 
if they are to live at peace with their white neighbors, 
and awaken in the minds of the young aspirations and 
hopes which will be the precursors of progress in the 
matter of industry and self-reliance. It cannot be too 
strongly or too emphatically insisted that without this 
industrial education there is great danger that the sever- 
alty law, which was designed for the good of the In- 
dians, will work their detriment. 

Itis no longera question whether the Indian can be 
educated; that has been settled beyond any possibility 
of doubt, if one will but look at the facts and give them 
proper consideration. Nor is it longer a question that 
this work of education must be done, if done at all, by 
the General Govérnment. The Indians are not prepared 
to do it for themselves. The States and local committees 
will not do it, and so if it is not to be done by the Gener- 
al Government, it will not be done atall. Even the 
Churches, the pioneers in the work, have reached but a 
small proportion of the Indian youth, and are largely re- 
lying upon Government aid to carry on such school 
work as they are now doing. There is no time to lose in 
this matter. Every year now which fails to see proper 
provision made for the education of all Indian children 
is a year irrevocably lost, so that we regret very keenly 
that the present Congress, out of a supposed political 
necessity of making a record for economy for the benefit 
of the Democratic Party, has seen fit to cut off from the 
estimates of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs a large 
sum of money which he asked for Indian education. It 
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is a grievous mistake, for which those who committed 
it should be held responsible. 

_ We think, too, it is a mistake not to have made larger 
provision for the employment of farmers and field ma- 
trons and for irrigation on Indian reservations, as all 
those things look directly to the Indian’s civilization, to 
his advancement in the line of self-help, tothe time when 
he will be able to stand alone as an independent self- 
supporting citizen. 

We place in the same category of mistakes the item in 
the Indian bill directing the President to detail army 
officers to take the place of civilian agents. What the 
Indians require now is not the oversight of the military 
to hold them in check, to guard them as prisoners, to 
rule them by military force and with military methods, 
but the care of civilians personally interested in the In- 
dian welfare, competent and willing to advise, counsel, 
direct, and lead them to the ways of peace and the devel- 
_ opment of their civilization. 

We have reason to believe that the Indian Office as at 
present administered is using all the power that Congress 
has intrusted to it, with the view of promoting in every 
practicable way the civilization of the Indians and the 
preparation of them for that changed condition of 
things which is necessitated by the Severalty Act. 
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THE RECORD OF THE TAMMANY LEGIS- 
LATURE. 


THE general session of the Legislature at Albany, 
which began with the completion of the theft of Sena- 
torial seats, ended last Thursday with a ‘‘ vindication” 
of its thievery. Between the opening and closing ses- 
sions it enacted a great deal of legislation, much of it 
of such a thoroughly bad character that it is not unfair 
to characterize its record as probably the worst in the 
history of the State. 

It was, all the way through, a partisan Legislature of 
bad type. It was under the control of the Hill- 
Tammany régime and did everything that the ‘‘ bosses” 
told it to do. y 

It passed a Congressional gerrymander which had pre- 
viously been arranged for it, altering it in the passage 
only for the worse; it put through with startling rapid- 
ity, a Census bill for the enumeration of the people of the 
State in February, the worst time in the year for the 
rural districts, and giving almost unlimited control of 
the appointment of enumerators to the Secretary of 
State. 

It passed a bill for a race-track through Central Park, 
which it was compelled to repeal by a popular demon- 
stration of. indignation, and enacted numerous bills 
changing the internal governments of cities arbitrarily 
in the interest of partisan politics. One of the worst of 
these bills revolutionizes the government of Lansing- 
burg, which has been strongly Republican for years, but 
which by an accident has at present a Democratic Mayor. 
The bill places in his hands the power to fill almost all 
the local offices. All this shameful business was done, of 
course, for purely partisan purposes. 

It passed bills giving away franchises worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. One of these measures is known 
as the ‘‘ Huckleberry” bill, by which almost unlimited 
powers are given to a street railway company in this 
city. 

It passed an Excise bill, the object of which is to give 
larger scope to the liquor dealers of the State, to grant 
them practical immunity against the Civil Damage Act, 
and to allow liquor to be sold almost everywhere and 
under almost all circumstances. This is not what the 
sentiment of the State demands. The majority of the 
population of this State are sober people, and what they 
demand is not an enlargement, but a curtailment of the 
powers and privileges of the rumsellers. But all this had 
no weight with the Hill-Tammany Legislature. Be- 
lieving that their political interests would be advanced 
by it, they were determined to pass it, and there can be 
little doubt that the Governor will sign it. He has in 
the main been in entire accord with the Legislature. 

It passed a Freedom of Worship bill. It is true that 
this bill was shorn of many of its objectionable features, 
but there was no occasion for putting it on the statute 
book. The Constitution of the State guarantees full re- 
ligious liberty to all. This bill proposes to open the way 
for the establishment of sectarian services in all institu- 
tions receiving State aid. Tho not so vicious as it was 
in its original form, it is thoroughly bad in principle 
and ought not to become a law. There is little doubt, 
however, that the Governor will sign it, bad as it is. 

It passed what is known as the Farquhar Election bill, 
which applies solely to New York City. This bill re- 
duces the number of election inspectors at each polling 
place from four to three; two of these will be Tammany 
men and one aRepublican. There can be no doubt that 

the purpose is a corrupt one. Under the present system 
it requires three of the inspectors to receive or reject a 
disputed vote, and one of these must be a Republican or 
a Democrat. Under the new law the two Tammany in- 
spectors can do as they choose in all cases without refer- 
ence to the third inspector; he will have no power what- 
ever except in the way of verbal protest. As we.stated 
last week, the present system was devised by Samuel J. 
Tilden to prevent the corrupt practices which had ob- 








been made against the bill from honest men of all par- 
ties; but these protests had no effect whatever upon the 
Legislature, and will probably not change the mind of 
the Governor. The boss of Tammany had, in a public 
letter, directed that the bill should be passed, and passed 
it was. We are now beginning to realize what it is to 
be under the control of the Tammany of New York. 
Finally, not to extend indefinitely the items of this in- 
dictment, the Legislature by a strict party vote adopted 
a whitewashing report from the committee of investiga- 
tion in the case of Judge Maynard. As the result of 
careful inquiry by nine of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Bar Association of this city, seven of the com- 
mittee being Democrats, the Legislature was asked by 
the Association to consider whether Judge Maynard 
ought not to be removed from his seat in the Court of 
Appeals on the ground that in the Dutchess County case 
he committed an act ‘‘ without any warrant or justifica- 
tion in law,” an act ‘‘ punishable under the Penal Code ” 
by imprisonment for five years or less, or by a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or both, The investiga- 
tion by the Legislative Committee was farcical. The 
majority tried to put the Committee of Nine on trial, 
and refused toallow the minority to introduce witnesses 
or to call Judge Maynard himself. Their report was in 
the nature of a plea for Judge Maynard, and it was 
adopted by sheer force of numbers. The Judge, how- 
ever, did not escape severe handling by the Republican 
Senators when they took occasion to explain their vote. 
Senator Saxton declared that his act was ‘* larceny 
pure and simple,” that it was ‘“‘ committed with criminal 
intent,” and that ‘‘so long as its perpetrator remains on 
the bench of the Court of Appeals that tribunal” will be 
‘*a subject of popular suspicion and distrust.” Senator 
O’Connor said to his Democratic colleagues: ‘‘ You stand 
by Maynard because you cannot help it. He made you. 
Every man of you who has a chairmanship has it by the 
direct result of Maynard’s act of theft.” If Judge May- 
nard is satisfied with a ‘‘ vindication” secured under 
such circumstances he must be easy to please. 

Such is the record of the Legislature which closed its 
general session last week,and which isto open a special ses- 
sion this week to adopt a legislative apportionment plan 
on the basis of the new State census. It has made a most 
disgraceful record, and it is not possible for honest men of 
any party to defend it.. Its wicked work should be held 
up to the people of the State unceasingly during the 
coming campaign for their condemnation. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
STUDIES. 


WHEN Moses Stuart, the father of biblical and Oriental 
studies in America, went to Andover in 1810 as Professor 
of Biblical Literature, he knew the Hebrew alphabet and 
could barely translate, with the help of avery poor dic- 
tionary, the five or six first chapters of Genesis and a 
very few Psalms; and there was no teacher in the country 
who could have given him further instruction. - He es- 
tablished a real school of American Hebraists and Ori- 
entalists, of whom the most distinguished were Edward 
Robinson, Bela B. Edwards and H. B. Hackett. 

But, meanwhile, another influence was aiding Oriental 
studies. Five years after Moses Stuart went to Andover 
the American Board was established to carry on foreign 
missions, and the American Baptist Missionary Union 
very soon afterward. Their missionaries were sent to 
Turkey, to Persia, to India, to Burma, to the Sandwich 
Islands. These men had to be scholars. They had to 
translate the Bible into Oriental and Polynesian lan- 
guages, and in not a few cases to reduce a language to 
writing. They were the vanguard of Oriental learning, 
_and occupied almost alone the field of original research. 

These two influences had been at work long enough 
to have developed their results when, in 1842, the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society was organized. Such a_ society 
had been for twenty years in the mind of Dr. William 
Jenks, a distinguished clergyman of the time, and he 
interested in it John Pickering, Esq., who, tho an act- 
ive practicing lawyer of Boston, was regarded as the 
best general scholar of his day, a man who was well ac- 
quainted with halfa dozen languages and partially 
acquainted with a dozen or two more. He had written 
on subjects as widely apart as the dialects of the Ameri- 
can Indians and Greek philology; and the most popu- 
lar Greek lexicon of the day had been written by him. 
He was elected first president of the Society. Dr. Jenks, 
Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson were made vice 
presidents, and Dr. Rufus Anderson, Dr. Barnas Sears, 
Prof. C. C. Felton, Sidney Willard and Prof. Bela B. 
Edwards were elected directors. 

These names represented the two influences we have 
spoken of; and it is to be noticed that, in what we may 
call his Inaugural Address, Mr. Pickering distinctly 
stated that the United States at that time had mission- 
aries in more diverse portions of the world than any 
other country in the world, and that this Society was 
organized in good part to provide a place for the publi- 
cation of their scientific discoveries. Accordingly we 
find, by examining the early volumes of the ‘‘Journal” of 
the Society, that for the first ten years of its existence 
its papers were almost wholly contributed by missiona- 
ries. In the first volume a single article on Cuneiform 








tained under the Tweed régime. Strong protests have 


exception. As an interesting fact we may mention that 
one of the articles in that first number was by the Rev. 
Lewis Grout, on the Zulu-language, and that the same 
gentleman, now living in Brattleboro, Vt., had a 
learned paper at the meeting in Washington last week, 
on the family of languages of which the Zulu is a repre- 
sentative. 

But Mr. Pickering, in his opening address, briefly men- 
tioned one fact, which was to bring an entirely new ele- 
ment of usefulness into the Society and an enormous 
force into American scholarship. He said that some 
young Americans were studying in Germany, and added 
in a later footnote that one of them had returned to this 
country and had accepted a professorship of Sanskrit and 
Oriental languages in “‘the ancient and respectable col- 


| lege at New Haven,” having brought with him a collec- 


tion of Oriental manuscripts. That man was Professor 

Salisbury; and he and Prof. W. D. Whitney, a few years 

later, took the Society on their shoulders, and gave it a 

distinguished position among the learned societies of the 

world. Mr. Pickering died less than four years after his 

election as President of the Society, and Prof. Bela B. 

Edwards wrote at the time, in the first issue of the ‘“‘Jour- 

nal” of the German Oriental Society, that the American 

Society had nearly collapsed as the consequence of the 

death of its president and most distinguished scholar. 

For many years Professor Salisbury and Professor 

Whitney were, practically, the Society. Professor Salis- 

bury was its Corresponding Secretary, and paid most of 

the expense of its publication. Professor Whitney suc- 

ceeded him in office in 1857, and the ‘“‘Journal” had to de- 

pend on him and his pupils forits articles; and through 

their development of a distinguished school of Sanskrit 

scholarship the Society and the country were made 

their debtors. The country has long decided that Pro- 

fessor Whitney is without a peer the representative of 
American philology. 

This condition of things continued for a quarter of a 
century. The first era in the history of the Society was 
the missionary one; the second was the Sanskrit one; the 
third is the Semitic one, returning to the studies pursued 
by Stuart and Robinson, but under utterly different con- 
ditions. In their day the time was not ripe for co-ordi- 
nating the discoveries of Semitic scholars. It was a day 
of collecting facts, not of sifting them. Sanskrit became 
the key of Indo-Germanic languages, and that gave us 
the age of Whitney. In 1843 Grotefend was reported by 
Mr. Pickering to be groping about after the first clues to 
the Persian Cuneiform writing. Then Rawlinson and 
Oppert and Hincks and Norris followed with remarkable 
discoveries, at first chiefly those of decipherment and 
history. It is not twenty years since Professor Schrader 
introduced the study into the German universities, and 
from Germany, not from England, this branch of learn- 
ing has been brought to America. Scholars now feel 
they have a new grasp on the family of Semitic lan- 
guages, and that they can now begin to follow from its 
source the stream of history that has flowed in the Se- 
mitic cbannel. While the interest in Sanskrit and Indo- 
Germanic languages has not decreased, that in the Se- 
mitic languages has received an enormous momentum. 
There are now more teachers of Assyriology in the 
United States than in all Europe combined. Our theo- 
logical seminaries and our universities offer a field to 
Semitic students unequaled elsewhere. Such men as 
Professors Lyon, Haupt, Brown, Hilprecht, Price and 
Jastrow are representatives of this new drift, with Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall and Professors Frothingham and Gottheil 
in Syriac studies, and Professors Toy and Moore in Arabic; 
and the number of Semitic students in the Oriental Soci- 
ety is now considerably larger than that of those who 
devote themselves to Indo Germanic studies. 

The half century since the organization of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society ends hopefully. The great name 
of the first half century is that of William D. Whitney; 
but the outlook for the next half century is favorable 
for the production of many eminent scholars confined to 
no one field. This half century will be one of research 
and exploration. The University of Pennsylvania has 
led the way with its expedition to Babylonia, and in- 
scriptions there found will begin to be published in Au- 
gust. We believe that great collections will be made, 
much money and labor expended, and that in the new 
fields now opening the members of the American Orien- 
tal Society will do a work not inferior to that of any 
other country. One reason why we believe this will be 
so is because we shall depend, not on subventions from 
Government for support, but on the enterprise of public- 
spirited citizens of wealth, who will back up our scholars 
and put in their hands the means for carrying on investi- 
gations wherever they are needed. 


» 
> 





....No class of men better deserve well at the hands of 
the public than do the men employed at the Life-saving 
Stations along the coast. We are glad to see that efforts 
are being made to improve their condition, and that the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has decided to report favorably a bill recommending an 
advance in their salaries to $75 a month for the surfmen, 
and $1,000 a year forthe keepers. Considering the demands 
made upon them, the dangers they incur and the saving of 
life and property that they secure, these are not high fig 
ures. But they will be great comfort to the men. We 
hope that there will be no difficulty in passing the bill 





inscriptions, by Prof. Edward E. Salisbury, is the only 





through Congress. 
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Chitoriai Votes. 


Ir is a long time since we have had a poem by Julia Ward 

Howe; and we are very glad this week to be able to publish 
one from the distinguished author of ‘“‘ The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” in memory of James Russell Lowell. We 
also give a sonnet by Miss Guiney, and other poems by 
James Buckham and Mary A. Mason; President Rankin 
has a half-apologetic word about Walt Whitman as a poet; 
the Rev. J. L. Atkinson, who thoroughly knows Japanese 
life, criticises sharply Edwin Arnold’s statements in refer- 
ence to the position of Japanese women; Dr. Pentecost 
shows how the power of caste is weakening in India; Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard has a charming account of the literary life 
and labors of Lord Houghton; George C. North gives us 
an unusually clear view of the political condition of things 
in Germany; Alice Morse Earle, who has written much on 
early New England life, gives a lively view of the funeral 
customs of our ancestors; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter 
describes Easter Sunday and Easter week, political and 
social; William C. Ward describes the Water-Color Draw- 
ings at Burlington House; Dr. Henry Hayman, formerly 
Master of Rugby, shows what is the bearing upon Penta- 
teuchal criticism of the acceptance of the Pentateuch by 
the Samaritans; the testimonies of science as to alcohol are 
given by the editor of our sanitary department; Mr. E. I. 
Stevenson, in the musical department, makes special men- 
tion of the semi-centenary®f the Philharmonic Society of 
New York; Dr. Atterbury speaks of the attitude of the 
English public to the Sabbath; and James K. Reeve gives 
information as to the prospects of the beet sugar industry. 
The stories are by Elizabeth Cavazza, Eva L. Carson and 
Olive W. Marsh. 


On Wednesday of this week the President of the United 
States laid the foundation stone for the tomb of General 
Grant. We have expected that the committee in charge of 
the work would then be able to report that they had raised 
$200,000. The present plan does not look to millionaires 
for their thousands but the great people of New York, 
for sums however small, and the committee appeals to all 
classes and to all lines of business. Last Sunday many of 
the clergymen of the city asked for contributions. Imme- 
diately after the death of General Grant in 1885, the city 
authorities asked Mrs. Grant to allow her husband to be 
buried here, and they tendered Riverside Park asa site and 
gave assurances that a fitting memorial would be erected. 
But this was delayed, not at all to the credit of the city, 
and a resolution was introduced into Congress in 1890 pro- 
viding for the removal of his remains to Washington. The 
representatives from New York remonstrated vigorously, 
and the resolution was defeated. New York is now bound 
to redeem its pledges and give fitting sepulture to General 
Grant’s ashes. General Horace Porter, who is chairman of 
the committee in charge, reminds the public that the peo- 
ple generously contributed at the start $155,000 toward the 
undertaking. Then came floods, earthquakes, famines and 
other calamities which brought immediate demand for the 
relief of sufferers. These and other circumstances caused 
the erection of a tomb to be in a measure lost to view, and 
for seven years this country has witnessed what General 
Porter properly calls the “ humiliating spectacle of the re- 
mains of the most illustrious soldier of his age lying in a 
temporary vault in an open city park.”” While other cities 
have erected monuments and statues in his honor, New 
York, which he chose as his own home, has not yet provided 
a tomb to give shelter to his dust. We should be over- 
whelmed with mortification if the representatives of for- 
eign powers, visiting our city on their way to the Colum- 
bian Expositicn, should not find the structure well under 
way. General Porter says: 

“The Grant Monument Association, charged with the work of 
construction, has lately been reorganized and enlarged by legis- 
lative enactment, and after having given the subject mature 
reflection has consummated a broad and carefully considered 
plan which contemplates enlisting in support of this patriotic 
undertaking every business interest, profession and trade in the 
city. Each interest will be invited to organize an auxiliary com- 
mittee, so that a rapid means may be effected of communicating 
with every firm and individual in order that all interests may in 
this way be most promptly reached, and that no parties may be 
communicated with by more than one committee. Many of our 
most energetic and public-spirited citizens have joined in the 
work. There are no salaried officials. Every officer is cheerfully 
giving his services. 

“The spot selected is an ideal site for the tomb. The design, 
approved by a committee of distinguished architects, meets with 
general approbation, and the superb structure will constitute the 
chief ornament of our city.” 


It is quite improbable, we are glad to say, that the Geary 
Chinese Exclusion bill will receive any hospitality in the 
Senate. In the first place, the sending of it to the Senate 
was in violation of the ordinary rules of courtesy obtaining 
between the two Houses. The Senate had already passed 
a bill extending for another ten years the old Exclusion 
Act. A copy of this bill was sent to the House; and if the 
House desired to adopt a different bill, it should have done 
it as a substitute for the Senate bill; but it was in such 
haste to enact a drastic measure that it paid no attention 
to what the Senate had done.. Senator Sherman, who is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
said last week that in his opinion there is no special re- 
quirement for immediate action. The present Exclusion 
Act, which it was supposed expired early in May, will be 
in force, in his opinion, until 1894. He took occasion to 
say that the House bill was contrary to all the ideas that 
we have entertained as to the rights belonging to every 


man of every race andclime. He regarded it as against 
the spirit of American institutions and as unchristian. He 
pointed out that if it were enacted China would have no 
diplomatic representatives in this country, and we could 
have no commercial relations with China. He warned the 
men of the Pacific Coast that by enacting so severe a meas- 
ure as the Geary Exclusion Act they would divert a large 
trade to Vancouver. In this connection a telegram from 
San Francisco was read from Mr. C. P. Huntington, stating 
that if the Geary bill should become a law a large traffic 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars would go to 
foreign countries by way of Canada and Panama. He 
said: 

“Hundreds of wealthy Chinese merchants representing firms 

here have gone toChina and other countries on business under 
faith of existing laws, having property interests here valued at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; the Geary bill would debar 
them from returning and virtually confiscate their property.” 
He expressed the hope that the good business sense of the 
American people and love of fair play and justice would 
find expression in Congress and “‘ defeat this wicked bill.” 
It is a monstrous injustice which the Geary bill proposes to 
do; and it is a good sign that the press of all parties has 
quickly recognized the true character of the bill and been 
so outspoken against it. Public opinion would not tolerate 
the final enactment of such an outrageous measure. 


A modus vivendi was agreed upon by the British 
Minister and our Secretary of State, last week, and sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate, which immediately 
ratified it. By the terms of this agreement, the two Gov- 
ernments are to prevent the taking of seals in Bering Sea 
and on the Alaskan Islands, Great Britain promising to re- 
strain its subjects on the sea, and our Government under- 
taking to prevent the killing of more than 7,500 seals on 
the islands owned by us, that number being necessary as 
food for the natives. There is a provision with reference to 
the payment of damages sustained by either party in con- 
sequence of the arrangement of a closed season, depending 
on the decision of the arbitrators. The agreement seems to 
be a fair and just one to both parties, and we are glad that 
the controversy has had so happy an issue. An English 
paper, commenting upon the result, expresses satisfaction 
that the American Government has displayed so much 
good sense, and congratulates Lord Salisbury on his surgi- 
cal operation, by which he has enabled us to exercise our 
good sense. This is a very curious comment in the face of 
the fact that it was Lord Salisbury, and not our Govern- 
ment, that objected to a renewal of the modus vivendi. 
He at first absolutely refused to renew it, and was only in- 
duced to do so.on the most urgent representations by our 
Government. It is only a little joke which the English 
press has attempted, and as we are thoroughly satisfied 
with the result we can afford to take it with the utmost 
good nature. 


SENATOR CHANDLER in an argument on Friday last, held 
that the Treaty with China was violated in the Act of 1888, 
and that asit had been violated once it might be again. 
In reply to questions from the astonished Senator Dawes, 
Mr. Chandler insisted that the first violation was a justifi- 
cationfor a second. This is hopelessly bad logic; and Mr. 
Chandler is not usually weak in that direction. He wants, 
it seems, to pass che Geary bill with some modifications. 
Anybody who can bring his mind to approve such a meas- 
ure as that must have suffered some wrench of his facul- 
ties, and perhaps this accounts for Mr. Chandler’s strange 
position. Senator Dawes followed him with remarks 
which thoughtful men will receive with great satisfaction. 
The Geary bill was a ‘rank, radical, unblushing, un- 
mitigated repudiation of every treaty obligation remaining 
between the United States and China.’”’ He added that 
there was no fear of the submergence of 65,000,000 people by 
the 200,000 Chinese now in thecountry. Senator Chandler 
and those who agree with him might learn much from the 
native Chinese Episcopal minister, from whom we quote on 
page 9, what constitutes Christian fairness in interna- 
tional dealings. To do as Senator Chandler proposes would, 
he says, compromise the “‘ honor, dignity,” and “ Christian 
righteousness” of our nation. He also says: 

“The proper course for America to take is to send a commis- 

sion to China to place before its Foreign Board a well-considered 
scheme as to how to diminish the number of laborers already 
there, and how to effectually prevent new ones entering in. Said 
scheme, of course, must be largely of the nature of a com- 
promise.” 
This Chinese convert to Christianity understands the 
great principles which should underlie the govern- 
ment ofa Christian nation better than do some of our na- 
tional legislators, who thank God they were not born in a 
heathen land. 


ALTHO the death of Mr. Roswell Smith was not unexpect- 
ed, and he had been for several years retired from active 
work, yet it will call forth universal expressions of sorrow 
and sympathy. Roswell Smith—for he was always called 
by his first name—was the founder of the Century Com- 
pany. He bought the magazine of that name from the 
Scribners,and greatly developed its circulation and fame. It 
was his enterprise, also, which created the great ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary,” and no man without extraordinary courage 
could have undertaken such a venture. But he was more 
than a business man; he was an earnest and active Chris- 
tian, and was devoted to all the interests of the Church of 
Christ, One of his special interests was that of relieving 
churches from debt; and in that he was often an associate 
and helper of his friend, Mr. Edward P. Kimball, not to 
speak of occasions when he gave his direction to similar 
efforts elsewhere. As long as his health allowed him to 
hold the office, he was President of the Congregational 


. Club of this city, even while himself a member of a Pres- 


byterian church, a fact which made no difference in the 
henor in which he was held by that generous body. We 





remember one occasion in which Dr. Gates, now President 
of Amherst College and then President of the Dutch Re- 





formed Rutgers College, on the nomination of the Metho- 
dist member, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, was elected into the 
Congregational Club, of which at the time the Presbyte- 
rian Roswell Smith was President. Mr. Smith was,a man 
to call out much personal affection on account of the heart- 
iness of his nature and the nobility of his character. 


IF we can trust the prognostications of an anonymous 
Roman correspondent of the New York Sun, who seems to 
be unusually well-informed, and who is in the most pro- 
nounced sympathy with the advanced policy of the present 
Pope, the next Pope will probably be Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, appointed two months ago Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda. He is not an Italian buta Pole, who was exiled by 
Bismarck from Germany and the exercise of the functions 
of the Archbishopric of Posen, and who has become suffi- 
ciently Italianized by his residence since then in the Vati- 
can itself with Pius IX and Leo XIII. He represents the 
opposition of France to the alliance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, and perhaps for that reason Leo’s tolerance for 
and even sympathy with popular government which has so 
much surprised the world and the French Royalists. Says 
the writer, evidently a progressive and devoted Catholic: 

“In any case, the evolutions and the transformations of our 
epoch are preparing the supra-national Pope and the internation- 
alization of the Papacy. A new conception of the réle and mis- 
sion of the Papacy will enter into the coming Conclave. All 
enlightened minds, all disinterested and impartial observers, de- 
mand a profound modification in the central organism of the 
Church. By the logic of things and situations, the next Pope 
will be a progressive follower of the modern, social and demo- 
cratic policy of Leo XIII. He will be to the present Pope what 
the Pontiffs of the thirteenth century were to Gregory VII, the 
beneficiary of a new method of government, and of an evolution 
which will triumph all along the line when the abnormal situa- 
tion of Rome shall have ceased to weigh upon the action of the 
Papacy and the influence of the times. A reactionary Pope, such 
as the Triple Alliance desires, or a null and idle Pope, such as the — 
Quirinal wishes for, would be an anachronism and an impossi- 
bility.” 

....Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
who is considered one of the leading lights of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and who has been an admirer of Mr. Cleve- 
land, gives it as his opinion that neither Cleveland nor 
Hill is a Presidental possibility, if careful, critical consid- 
eration rules at Chicago. He thinks Cleveland would have 
a harder task in 1892 than he had in 1888, when he failed. 


“Mr. Cleveland did not [carry New York] when he had the 
prestige of possession behind him and a united party in front of 
him. He did not when he had a competitor supposed to be weak 
and of little consequence. How shall he fare now that the party 
is split into warring factions, its organization committed against 
him? And in case Mr. Harrison be renominated, he has to meet 
a victorious adversary who has given proof of sterling abilities 
and commended himself to the respect of the country.” 


This is a notable tribute to President Harrison, who will 
get more such expressions of approval as the campaign 


‘proceeds. But how can Mr. Watterson expect Mr. Cleve- 


land to be thrust aside with such a strong impulse as his 
movement now has from all sections? 


....Senator Teller, of Colorado, in his speech in favor of 
free silver, last week, took occasion to warn his party 
leaders that if they persevere in their hostility to free 
coinage they may expect to lose four States in the coming 
election; namely, Colorado, Montana, Nevada and Idaho. 
The representatives of several of these States afterward 
declared that Mr. Teller’s statement was simply absurd; 
that these States would not leave the Republican Party 
simply because the Republicans and the rest of the world 
did not agree with them on the silver question. However 
this may be, the Republican Party could certainly better 
afford to lose these four States than New York and New 
England. Mr. Teller’s Republicanism has not lately been 
of such a character that he can afford to dictate to the 
party. At any rate, the party must do right and follow its 
convictions on this subject even if it does lose the silver 
States. 


....The reports and contradictions about a new Ameri- 
can cardinal are getting to be quite too numerous to be 
agreeable. Why any one should want to be a cardinal ora 
bishop passes our comprehension, and yet it is evident 
thata great deal of scheming and wirepulling is going on 
to secure this most coveted prize. During the week we 
have had thecable dispatch that Archbishop Corrigan was 
soon to be created cardinal, and then the report contra- 
dicted; and a few weeks ago we heard the same categorical 
contradictories about Archbishop Ireland. It is, quoad 
hoc, a great disadvantage to a Church to have great prizes 
and honors to be bestowed, and which imperfectly sancti- 
fied human nature will contend for with unseemly ambi- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church is especially liable to 
this temptation of good men. 


...-A letter from Bishop Tanner tells us that we are in 
error in believing in a gradual decrease of the number of 
outrages upon the Negroes. On the other hand, there ia, 
he thinks, just now an increase in such abuse, and he calls 
attention to the fact that the Governor of Mississippi has 
sent a protest to Washington against the appropriation 
of money by the Government to help the thousands of 
Negroes who have lost their all by the floods, on the ground 
that it will tend to prevent them from accepting the terms 
offered by white planters for farm labor. They are ready, 
says the Bishop, to starve the poor Negroes as well as to 
kill them. We do not doubt that in some places there is 
an increased bitterness, and that there are plenty of white 
planters who would be glad to take every advantage of the 
necessities of these men who have lost their all, 


...-The contest of Mr. Noyes, Republican, for the seat 
of Mr. Rockwell, Democrat, in the House of Representa- 
tives, from the Twenty-eighth District of New York, has 
been decided in favor of. the sitting member, Mr. Rock- 
well, on a close vote. The Committee reported in favor of 
Mr. Noyes, and nearly sixty Democrats voted with the 
Republicans to seat him, recognizing clearly the justice of 
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his case. But Senator Hill had induced a number of his 


thick-and-thin party friends to support Rockwell, right or 
wrong; and their appeal to Democrats to stand by a Dem- 
ocrat proved too strong for the partisan feeling of many 
members to withstand; and the result is that Mr. Rock- 
well is firmly seated in a place to which he was not elected. 
The Sun counts it a victory for Hill against Cleveland. 


.---An independent Democratic paper, The Philadelphia 
Times, makes this remark concerning our settlement with 
Italy: 

“It will not escape notice that the idea of offering an indem- 

nity to Italy does not appear to have occurred to the Adminis- 
tration at Washington until it found itself in the illogical posi- 
tion of demanding such an indemnity from Chile for an occur- 
rence very similar to that for which, in the case of Italy, it had 
disclaimed responsibility.” 
It is curious that the fact that the principle of indemnity 
was recognized by Secretary Blaine in his first correspond- 
ence with Baron Fava, months before the Chilean difficulty 
occurred, should be overlooked by the Times. 


..--The joint committee of thirteen societies of this city, 
opposing the new Excise bill, say of it: 
_“This innovation applies to the whole State, and makes it as 
easy for a citizen to enter into the saloon business as to open a 
‘butcher shop. There is no limit to the number of licenses to be 
granted to one individual. There is no requirement for the 
closing of saloons on Sunday or forbidden hours.” 
When we had Republican legislatures our effort was to 
induce them to give us increased restrictions. With a 
Democratic Legislature we cannot even preserve what re- 
strictions we have. 


.-..»The Union League Club correctly describes the Far- 
quhar Election bill: 

“The measure gives Tammany Hall in all cases two inspectors, 
and thereby secures to it the control of the reception and count- 
ing of the votes, and an opportunity to intimidate, corrupt and 
defraud the elector. It is a direct attack upon the independence 
and non-partisan character of the electoral system as at present 
constituted.” ‘ 

This blow at honest elections should be resented by honest 
men ofall parties. It is by acquiescence in such measures 
that men sell their liberty to corrupt organizations. 


....We have from Louisiana pretty satisfactory infor- 
mation as to the decision of the people which makes Mr. 
Foster, the Anti-Lottery Democrat Governor; but we are 
not yet sure as to the complexion of the Legislature. If 
we may trust the other white Democratic faction, there 
has been cheating enough to invalidate the election: but 
they will probably submit, with the worst grace possible. 
We do not doubt that, with the division of the Democrats, 
a fair election would have given the State to the Republic- 
ans, but that could not be allowed. Both factions have a 
greater fear of seeing a Negro majority in control of the 
State than they have of the Lottery or the father of it. 


.-..-The postponement by the authorities of the World’s 
Fair of the decision of the Sunday opening question ti 
next October gives opportunity for further protest. Th 
country is becoming aroused, and is making it apparent 
that Sunday opening would be regarded as an insult to the 
Christian conscience. Many of those who want open gates 
on Sunday want them because of opposition to all religion. 
They would hail a favorable decision as a blow at Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, many oppose open gates who 
are not religious, but who want a day of rest preserved to 
the workingman. ‘ 


....New York is really getting to be cosmopolitan. The 
first issue of a weekly paper in the Arabic language, the 
Kaukob America, or Star of America, was issued in this 
city last week. The editor, Joseph Arbeely, is a native of 
Syria, and a graduate of the Syrian Protestant College at 

Beirit. We suppose there are seven thousand people in 
this city who speak the Arabic language, and ten times as 
many in the country. 


....The Democratic State conventions of last week were 
mostly Cleveland assemblages. Even that of Indiana was 
at bottom more in favor of the ex-President than of 
Governor Gray. Mr. Clevelandis on top of another boom. 
Unless it should break very soon it will carry him tri- 
umphantly through the Chicago Convention. Senator 
Gorman is looming up as a “ dark horse.” 


..-. There was great trepidation last week among some of 
the Democratic Presidential aspirants when they were sud- 
denly brought face to face with the free silver question in 
the shape of an amendment carrying with it the principle 
by which free silver men profess to be guided. Our Sena- 
tor Hill braced himself up for the effort and recorded his 
vote with the free silver men; Senator Gorman dodged. 

....It smacks too much of the old slave auction block— 
the custom in Missouri of selling the services of vagrants to 
the highest bidder, on condition that they be provided for. 
Last week three men and a woman—all colored—were thus 
put up at auction to be farmed out. Vagrants should be 
made to work; but let us not have any more of this auction 
business. 


....Henry George is an out-and-out free trader. Five 
Democratic Congressmen have, under “leave to print,” 
republished, in connection with their speeches, his entire 
book on the subject, not to refute but to commend his state- 
ments. Copies of The Congressional Record with these 
chapters will be of interest by and bye. 

....The Massachusetts Republican State Convention 
shows an excellent state of feeling in the old Bay State 
with reference to the McKinley Tariff. One of the candi- 
didates for delegate-at-large to Minneapolis was left at 
home, chiefly because he recently expressed himself a little 
too decidedly for a modified tariff. 

....Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Republicans have 
only strong words of praise for President Harrison. New 
Jersey Republicans, who held their convention this week, 
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SUNDAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
A VOICE FROM ENGLAND: 
BY W. W. ATTERBURY, D.D. 


A FEW weeks ago the writer received a memorial for 
transmission to the Directory of the Columbian Exposition 
from the International Federation of societies for the pro- 
motion of Sunday observance on the Continent, earnestly 
deprecating the opening on Sunday of the Exposition, be- 
cause of the unfavorable influence it would have upon the 
cause of Sunday rest in Europe, where the example of this 
country is a chief argument and inspiration in the remark- 
able movement which is going on there to give a weekly 
rest to the working classes. 
And now comes to us for the same purpose another tes- 
timony and appeal from the other side of the ocean. Itisa 
memorial forwarded by Mr. Charles Hill, Secretary of the 
Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association, London, a 
large and influential body, whose members are chiefly work- 
ingmen, as its name indicates, and of which the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury was for a long time the head; its president 
now is Lord Ebury. 
The memorial is in the form of a volume of about 500 
leaves, each leaf presenting the petition with a single name 
attached and the occupation and residence of the signer. 
Each is thus the separate act of the petitioner, uninfluenced 
by the names of others, as is so often the case with the long 
lists of names on petition sheets. As we turn the leaves 
we find the autographs of bishops, peers, army and navy 
officers, men of prominence in civil life, in business and the 
professions, and, especially interesting and important, 
leaders of industrial associations, trades unions, represent- 
ative workingmen from all parts of England. Mr. Hill, 
who transmits the memorial, assures us that where officers 
of trade and other societies have not signed officialiy, they 
do yet express the feeling of vast numbers counected with 
their societies. The workingmen whose names are attached 
were delegates at the last Trades’ Union Congress. 
The memorial is as follows: 
“To the Commissioners and Directory of the Columbian Exposition: 
“We, the undersigned, feeling the National importance of 
preserving the Sunday as a day of rest from labor for a)l classes, 
desire to express our hope that the Columbian Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago, 1893, may be closed on the Day of Rest.” 
In addition to the names appended others are to follow. 
These were sent under the impression that the question of 
the Sunday opening was to be decided at the April meeting 
of the Columbian Commission. 
The first leaf beays the autograph of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, better known to some of our readers.as Dr. Temple; 
then follow the bishops of Ripon, of Wakefield, of Nor- 
wich, of Liverpdol, the last the well-known writer and 
leader of the Evangelical party of the Church of England, 
Dr. Ryle. After the bishops come earls and peers, Har- 
rowby, Lindsey, Dartrey, Wharncliffe, etc.; Lords Kinnaird, 
Penzance, Monck, Braye, Fortescue and others. Here is 
the trembling autograph of the eminent paleontologist 
and comparative anatomist, Sir Richard Owen, now iu 
his 88th year, followed by Sir William Herschell, Bart., the 
representative, we judge, of those who have made that 
name so familiar in the history of science. Here are Sir 
Arthur Blackwood, Secretary of the Post Office; Lord Stan- 
hope, Ecclesiastical Commissioner; Sir John E. Millais, the 
pre-Raphaelite painter; Sir Frederick Burton, Director of 
the National Academy; Sir Thomas A. Jones, President of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy; Sir George B. Bruce, Past 
Pres. Institute of Civil Engineers; Sir Robt. Biddulph, 
Lieut.-Gen. R.A. Director General of Military Education; 
W. Muir, Principal Edinburgh University; with generals, 
admirals and other officers of the army and navy, the 
initials annexed to their names showing honors won by sea 
and land; then follow along list of officers of the various 
societies, philanthropic and religious, for which Christian 
England, like America, has such an aptitude, names, some 
of them as familiar on this side of the water as in their 
island home. A score or two of names, some of them also 
known here as in England, with the initials M. P. attached, 
represent the British House of Commons. 
And then more important and interesting perhaps than 
any as an expression of the public sentiment of England 
arethe signatures of representative workingmen, miners, 
weavers, joiners, fishermen, lath renders (whatever occupa- 
tion that may be), cutlers, glassworkers, bricklayers, 
tailors, dock laborers, etc., etc., men of all the manifold 
industries which so largely make the wealth and power of 
the British Empire. Each man to his name adds his occu- 
pation and residence. George W. Gamble, Sec. United 
Society London Firemen, signs, as he says, on behalf of all 
the members. William Booth, weaver, signs as secretary 
of a Weaver’s society, with 5,000 members; John Cairns is 
treasurer of the Bedlington Co-operative Society, with 
1,500 members. Here is James W. Brown, Skipper Screw 
Trawler; W. C. Londsdale, Secretary Seamen’s Union. 
John Whitaker, cotton beamer, and James Stanley, ship 
donkeyman. My hand to you, Tom Pate, weaver of Briar- 
field near Burnley, whose manly autograph in pencil some- 
how bears an air of honest self-respect equal to any who 
gives his occupation as peer of England. Joseph Hyder, 
Secretary of the Land Nationalization Society, believes 
(we judge) in Henry George’s doctrine, as he adds to his 
signature “but not a sabbatarian.” C. W. Allcock, is 
secretary of the Foot Ball Association, while John Beasley 
signs as Secretary of the Cab Drivers’ Union. Thomas Bb. 
Malkin, Iron Worker, signs with “ best wishes.’””’ Edward 
Hughes, who proudly gives his occupation as “‘ laborer,”’ is 
not far off from the Col. T. A. Whyman, C. B., of the aris- 
tocratic Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, London. Not 
far away from the nameof John Cobb, Ashfelter, is that of 
William Dawson, Commander R. N. We miss some names 





Sunday Rest, but presume they will be among those which 
are to follow. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable list; it strikingly illustrates 
the solidarity, as the French term it, of the British people, 
that peer and peasant, bishops and dockyard laborers, 
trades-union leaders and members of Parliament unite 
with equal dignity and self-respect in defending an insti- 
tution which to so large an extent has made the homes and 
workshops of England what they are, and which, from the 
beginning of our history, has contributed so largely to the 
stability of our free institutions and the prosperity of our 
people. Most heartily do we thank our brothers in Eng- 
land, of all ranks, for the valuable help which they thus 
render us in our efforts to maintain unimpaired the sacred 
rights of the Day of Rest and Worship. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
THE confirmation statistics of England and Wales 
show that 214,531 persons were confirmed last year, an in- 
crease on the average of the previous triennial of over 2,000. 








...-The first Extra-Cent-a-Day Band for home and for- 
eign missions was formed in November, 1889, at Newton 
Center, Mass. There are now about one hundred Bands, 
with a total membership of probably 3,000. 


....The Salvation Army staff in Australia is just about 
as numerous as that in the United States. During the last 
year the tota) trade profits amounted to £8,417, and from 
the Self-Denial Fund they have received £5,558. 


....The Rev. C. H. Yatman, an evangelist especially 
popular among young people, has gone to study evangel- 
istic work in London and Paris, especially in connection 
with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. McAll. 


....The population of the city of Halle, in Germany, has 
grown to be 100,000, yet it is only now that increased church 
accommodations are being provided. The first new church 
built in the city since the Reformation will be dedicated 
next summer. 


...At a meeting in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, April 
22d, it was resolved toinvite James Spurgeon to occupy the 
pulpit for three months, and tv request Dr. Arthur Pierson 
to conclude his visit to America as soon as possible and 
preach in the Tabernacle for one year. 


.... The Cross-Bearers Missionary Reading Circle, which 
was formed in Missouri in 1890, has grown so that it is now 
an incorporated society. Its special object is to educate 
the Church in regard to Missions. The Secretary is the 
Rev. Z. M. Williams, St. Joseph. Mo. 


The Rev. John MeNeill, who has been a conducting 
revival in Glasgow with great success, has received a num- 
ber of invitations to undertake evangelistic work in Eng- 
land, but has declined them all, saying that he decided to 
give the whole year to work in Scotland alone. 


....Dispatches from Rome announce that the Pope has 
decided to create five Italian cardinals and eight foreign 
cardinals. Among the former will probably be the 
Nuncios of Madrid and Vienna. Among the latter will 
certainly be two Spaniards, one Irishman, and probably 
two Frenchmen. 


....The Rev. F. B. Meyer has given notice of a motion to 
be made at the next Baptist Union meetings in England 
condemning the exchange of pulpits between Baptists and 
Unitarians. The Rev. H. C. Leonard, another Baptist ‘ 
minister, has given notice of a counter proposition in 
which Unitarian churches are described as “ Christian 
communities.” 


....Canvasses of the householders in over 1,000 towns in 
England, with regard to the English Sunday Closing bill, 
row before Parliament, show a strong demand for such 
legislation, the proportion being 7 to 1 in favor of it. 
Separate votes of the working classes show nearly 11 to1. 
Petitions in favor of the bill have been presented to the 
present Parliament to the number of 11,790, with 1,703,733 
signatures. 


....The Christian Endeavor Societies are doing excellent 
work for Sunday closing of the World’s Fair, by securing 
petitions to Congress and the State Legislatures that the 
national grant may be conditioned on Sunday closing and 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors on the 
grounds, and that the State exhibits in any case may be 
closed. The Chairman of the Nationai Committee received 
in one package from Maine 49 petitions with nearly 4,000 
signatures. The Societies in Canada are also sending peti- 
tions to the English Government in regard to the closing of 
the English exhibit. 


_...The statistics in regard to the growth of religious 
lifein Germany since 1871 show that for every 1,000 mem- 
bers of religious bodies in that year, there were in 1890 
1,191 evangelicals and 1,240 Roman Catholics; while for every 
1,000 persons disclaiming all religions in 1871 there were in 
1890 not less than 14,345. The great increase in this is not, 
however, understood by those who have examined the mat- 
ter, to indicate that there is a rapid failure of religious 
life, but that there were many more persons who concealed 
their indifference to religion in 1871 but are now not 
afraid to avow it, having the confidence that its avowal 
wil not injure their position. 


....The French Government has decided to prosecute 
the archbishop and bishops who sent out tbe recent pas- 
toral letter setting forth the duties of Catholic electors at 
the municipal elections. In view of the projected pil- 
grimages to Rome, strong representations have been made 
to the French Government that while French pilgrims are 
at liberty to come freely, their enthusiasm manifested in 
public demonstrations with banners and emblems that 
may offend public sentiment, must be confined to the 








‘are solid for him, It looks as tho he would be nominated 
by acclamation, ’ ; 





like Gladstone, Mundella, Thos. Hughes, and a few others 
who have always been conspicuous in their defense of the 


limits of the Vatican. Ina conference between the Pope 
and the French ambassador to the Vatican, the former is 
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said to have dwelt strongly upon the 
ciliation between the Republic and Catholicism. 


....Dr. L. W. Munhall has closed a most successful series 
of revival meetings in Hornellsville, N. Y., in which six 
churches were united. Ata single Sunday service one 
hundred and eighty-five young people confessed Christ, and 
at another service for men only seventy-six made open pro- 
fession. Many business places, and even a number of sa- 
loons were closed on one day, which was specially set apart 
for humiliation and prayer. There has been also a great 
revival in the Franklin Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in Newark, N. J., three hundred and fifty persons having 
professed conversion, among them being the most accom- 
plished and brilliant of the leaders among the infidel 
leagues of the city. Revivals are also reported from Pres- 
byterian churches in Missouri. 


.... The Presbytery of Cayuga atits meeting in Auburn, 
N.Y., overtured the General Assembly to safeguard pros- 
ecutions of members of the Presbyterian Church, by put- 
ting such an interpretation upon the Book of Discipline as 
shall make it impossible for any person to be prosecuted 
twice for the same offense, and for a judicatory to appeal 
from its own decision; also that if the Book of Discipline 
does not forbid such violations of the rights of men as are 
recognized by the Constitution of the United States, it 
does not require them, and the judicatories of the Church 
may and ought to exclude them; also, that while the un- 
successful prosecutor should be, and is, amply protected by 
provisions in the Constitution of the Church, persons pros- 
ecuted should also be protected from unreasonable pros- 
ecutions, and members of judicatories should be protected 
from being compelled needlessly to give time to ecclesias- 
tical trials. 


....The annual meeting of the American Tract Society 
was held at Washington, April 17th, the anniversary exer- 
cises occurring in the Metropolitan Presbyterian Church. 
Justice William Strong, President of the Society, presided, 
and addresses were made by Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, and 
Dr. William A. Rice, of New York, Secretary. The Society 
has issued during its twenty-seven years of corporate ex- 
istence 12,314 distinct publications, and circulated 664,118,039 
copies. It has granted over $700,000 for foreign publica- 
tions, and nearly $2,250,000 in home publications; and it 
has employed 167 missionary workers. Grants during the 
past year in cash and publications, at home and abroad, 
amounted to $30,000. The entire receipts for the year from 
all sources were $316,000. Special attention was called by 
the Secretary to the work in sparsely settled regions of 
this country, the mission districts of the cities and among 
the foreign-speaking people. 


....Messrs. Moody and Sankey have concluded their 
Scottish mission with meetings in the Free Church Assem- 
bly Hall in Edinburgh, which were crowded to overflowing. 
Mr. Moody announced that he had addressed meetings in 
ninety-nine towns, and that there was not one in whi¢h he 
had not come across the fruits of his past Work. The at 
tendance at all the meetings has been very large, and it 
has been stated that at a moderate calculation between 
two and three thousand people have been present daily at 
the services during the four and a half months they have 
continued. One direct result of the campaign has been to 
give an impetus to the establishment of institutes for the 
training of Christian workers and evangelists for unsec- 
tarian work in Scotland. Mr. Moody left Edinburgh for 
Paris, where he will remain a short time and then return 
to England for a short summer campaign in the towns not 
visited during his former tours. Mr. Sankey was to remain 
in Scotland for a few days and then, after a short rest, re- 
join Mr. Moody in England. 


.... The revival, which began some time ago in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, is now producing effects far beyond 
the bounds of the University. One young man, who received 
a great spiritual uplift last winter, and decided to enter the 
Christian ministry, preached his first sermon at his home 
during the spring vacation. His father, who had not, been 
in church for forty years, attended the services and re- 
quested prayers; also an uncle of the young man, who had 
been a saloon keeper for many years, came to the altar and 
was converted. In another case a young lady returned to 
her home during vacation, and led her father and mother 
and one brother to the altar, and laterinto the Church. In 
still another case a young lady during the vacation led her 
mother and sister to Christ. Young men from the univer- 
sity went to assist pastors in revival services during the 
spring vacation, and conversions ranging from 20 to 150 in 
number, are reported from numerous churches as the re- 
sult of these services. 


....The annual convention of delegates from the various 
Theosophical Societies of the United States opened at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, April 24th. The meeting derives 
special importance from the fact that it is the first meet- 
ing since the death of Madame Blavatsky, and also because 
Col. Henry S. Olcott’s resignation of his position as life 
President of the Society was presented. A resolution of deep 
gratitude to the departed leader was adopted, and it was 
resolved to indorse the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters in New York, where the portion of Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s ashes which have been given to America may be 
kept. It was decided that the office of president-founder 
should remain forever unique, and that the presidency 
should be filled by William Q. Judge, a co-founder with 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. The latter was 
urged to remain in office with a minimum of work; but it 
was resolved that, in case he is unwilling to do so, he 
should receive a life residence at Adyar, India. Papers 
were read on Schools of Metaphysical Healing, Reincarna- 
tion, Cyclic Laws, and Materialism and Spiritualism ver- 
sus Occultism. 


...-The committee appointed by the Cleveland Presby- 
tery, to confer with the Rev. Burt E, Howard in regard to 
his Arena article, reported at a subsequent meeting that 
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necessity of a recon- | in their opinion the statements in the article under review 


did not represent Mr. Howard’s unqualified belief in the 
doctrine of the Atonement; that some were of a more radi- 
cal character than he would now express, and that he in no 
sense wished. to be understood as saying or believing that 
the Atonement has not a Godward as well as a manward 
side. Mr. Howard also presented a paper in which he 
affirms his sincere belief ‘‘ that Jesus Christ has madea full 
and sufficient atonement for all who come unto God by 
him; that this atonement contains the element of a vica- 
rious sacrifice; that it satisfies God the Father, and in sat- 
isfying God it satisfies justice.” He affirms, also, that the 
meaning derived from his article by the signers of the 
overture was not such as he intended to convey; that the 
article deals with the Atonement on the human side alone, 
without distinctive reference to the divine side. Another 
matter of interest was the action with regard to a paper 
seeking to commit the Presbytery to the headings of the 
books of the Pentateuch in the English Bible; first, second, 
third, and so on, Books of Moses, and against the Higher 
Criticism. In regard to this, a paper presented by Dr. 
Haydn was adopted almost unanimously, in which the 
Presbytery defines its position as in sympathy with all 
serious, devout and scholarly research into the Scriptures 
andits entire loyalty to them. With regard to the so- 
called Higher Criticism, it does not array itself against such 
scholarly and reverent research, nor against any facts es- 
tablished, but it deems it advisable to urge upon pastors 
and teachers the utmost care and a wise conservatism in 
reference to the use made of such researches, not mistak- 
ing the conjectures and hypotheses of extremists for the 
mature verdict of Christian scholarship, and in every way 
so to guard the utterances of the pulpit and the classroom 
as to establish faith and increase interest in the study of 
the Word of God, todeepen reverence therefor, and to mag- 
nify it in the eyes of the people. 








Missions. 


CANON Scott RoBINson has estimated that during the 
last twenty years the sum contributed by the British Isles 
for foreign mission work has amounted to $112,790,915. 
Of this total about $840,000 was contributed to Roman 
Catholic societies and $16,870,000 to unsectarian societies. 
The amount contributed through societies of the Estab- 
lished Church of England was about $46,100,000; through 
societies of the Established Church of Scotland $3,018,000; 
through Protestant Nonconformist societies in England 
and Wales $32,600,000, and through Presbyterian Noncon- 
formist societies in Scotland and’freland about $13,000,000. 
He claims thus that the Society’s two Established 
Churches of England and Scotland contributed at least 
$3,160,000 more than the societies of all the other Protest- 
ant denominations of the British Isles put together. From 
his twenty years’ study of the subject, and speaking as an 
expert, he states his belief that of the $16,870,000 con- 
tributed to joint societies of Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists during the past twenty years, at least $10,000,000 
was contributed by members of the Established Church 
of England. 





....The Rev. Mr. Jukes writes to the Chronicle of the 
London Missionary Society of a special religious interest 
in central Madagascar such as he has never seen be- 
fore. Prayer-meetings are very largely attended, and the 
number of conversions was very great; The suggestion 
having been made that the Salvation Army may take up 
work in Madagascar, another missionary writes that their 
itinerancy would probably be a failure. The Malagasy 
could be made Christian by the thousand if confession of 
the mouth were required; but the steady, slow work of 
building up character could not be done by a passing 
proclamation of the Army. It might suceeed in the towns 
but not in the country. 


....Bishop Hare, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
writing from Japan, just previous to his sailing for this 
country, speaks of the work of the mission as inspiring 
great cheerfulness and confidence. He has visited many 
congregations, and tho it is only six months since his for- 
mer visit, he has confirmed 150 persons in addition to the 
250 confirmed last summer. He believes them all to have 
been well prepared and remarks that “each one gained 
now, when the tide runs the wrong way, is worth twenty 
gained a few years ago when the interest and desire for 
foreign things were at their hight.” 


....The Church Missionary Society’s income has ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year, but the expenditure is 
greater, so that there will be a deficit of something like 
$20,000. This will be covered by a special fund, but unless 
it is made up retrenchment will be necessary for the com- 
ing year. The exact figures have not been received but, as 
estimated, the total receipts have been $1,157,645, of which 
$807,880 has been received from associations, $98,165 from 
special gifts, $146,495 from legacies. and $105,105 from other 
sources. The expenditure for the coming year is estimated 
at $1,177,700. 


...-The Baptist missionary work in Haiti is giving in- 
dications of advance. The Rev. Mr. Kitchin writes from 
Cape Haytien, of the strong desire on the part of converts 
generally to rescue others about them. At one station 
where there is a church of only fifteen members, there are 
three evangelists, three local preachers and two Bible and 
tract colporters; and at all the mission stations may be 
found some agency or auxiliary Bible Society for the pur- 
pose of scattering the Word ot God among the people. 


...,The Rev. Hiram Bingham, the pioneer missionary to 
the Gilbert Islands, arrived in this country recently from 
Honolulu. He comes to New York to supervise the publi- 
cation of the entire Bible in the Gilbert Island language, 
upon the translation of which he has been at work for 





more than thirty years. Several editions of the New Testa- 
ment have been published heretofore, but now for the first 
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time the Old Testament is to be given in full to the people 
of the islands. 


....The American Baptist Missionary Union closed its 
financial year March 31st. The total receipts for current 
work for the year were $569,172.93 as against $472,174.21 for 
the preceding year. The Society commenced the year with 
a debt of $61,593.94, and has made during the year appro- 
priations which, with the debt, amount to $635,927.24. Thus 
notwithstanding the advance of nearly $100,000 in receipts, 
the new year commences with a debt of $66,754.31. 


....The Government census of Basuto-Land shows that 
the people have increased one-third during the last sixteen 
years, thus illustrating the great vitality of the African 
races. The number of adult Christians connected with the 
French stations of the Paris Evangelical Society in that 
section is 9,662, or about one-eleventh of the whole adult 
population. The mission has 13 stations and 116 places of 
worship. 





.... The hospital of the Free Church of Scotland Mission 
at Tiberias, in Syria, has at last been granted a firman by. 
the Sultan. This unusual favor was probably due to the 
great friendliness of the local authorities, including three 
Jewish rabbis, a Greek Catholic priest and a Greek Ortho- 
dox priest, who all joined in the effort of the mission and 
did everything in their power to secure the firman. 


....Dr.Stewart, founder of Lovedale, who has been estab- 
lishing a similar institute or laying the foundation for one 
in Central Africa, is rapidly carrying on the work. The 
buildings are in process of being completed, and Dr. Stew- 
art expected to leave for Mombasa about the end of Febru- 
ary. He speaks in the most cordial terms of the climate, 
the situation and the prospects of the work. 


....The progress made by the Gospel in Eastern India is 
indicated by the fact that whereas until recently the Bible 
Society was dependent on European missionaries and their 
native assistants for Bible translation into the Bengali 
language, now the work is intrusted to a committee con- 
sisting chiefly of Bengalis, none of whom receive salaries 
for their work. 








Biblical Research. 
INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE NEW THE- 
ORY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
SOMETIME HEAD MASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 








I WRITE, hoping to rally from doubt and distraction the 
minds of our brethren across the water wishing to speak 
words of confirmation and good cheer, and to convince 
them that so far from the traditional belief of the Church 
in Holy Writ being weak and foolish, it rests on deep and 
solid grounds, and is the only view reconcilable with cer- 
tain facts of authentic history. I take such broad and 
bold features of that history as the mindsof the many can 
easily grasp, when I say that the notion of a Babylonish 
“Middle Pentateuch”’ is contradicted by the Samaritans’ 
reception of the whole. The implacable difference of Jew 
and Samaritan in other things throws the light of a start- 
ling contrast on their one point of absolute agreement— 
the reception of the entire Pentateuch as embodying the 
work of Moses and proceeding from his authority. This 
reception proves that an antiquity venerable and an au- 
thority imprescriptable was attributed to that collection of 
records in the time of Ezra, because otherwise it lay not in 
human nature for the Samaritans to have accepted it. I 
wish next to call attention briefly to some points of inter- 
nal evidence which confirm and strengthen that offered by 
external history. 

The committee of Babylonish captive priests, the sup- 
posed authors of this middle Pentateuch; é. ¢., from about 
Exodus 26 to the end of Numbers—with exceptions insig- 
nificant for our present purpose—had ample leisure to ar- 
range whatever material pre-existed, as well as to add 
whatever completion or correction in their eyes it required, 
and to apply to the whole the elementary principles of 
digestive jurisprudence. The absence of temple and altar 
involved the abeyance of sacrifice and ministry. If they 
felt themselves free to legislate for the restored Israel of 
their hopes, and sat down to organize a body of laws to 
regulate an ecclesiastical commonwealth, is it conceivable 
that they would have bequeathed to their successors such 
a maze of jurisprudence as the Pentateuchal? Such a body 
of laws should show features of plan, symmetry ard order 
pervading it. The ‘‘ Priestly Code,’ as our critics prefer 
to call this ill-digested mass, the Levitical corpus juris, is 
conspicuously defective in these characteristics. Take as 
the test-sample the Book of Leviticus itself, the most 
nearly homogeneous of the whole and the one least charged 
with the historical element. On looking at the larger 
members and the earlier portions of its dislocated structure, 
we see an attempt at method too soon abandoned and for- 
gotten in the result. I cannot claim space to analyze it 
exhaustively, but will briefly exemplify from that inner 
section (to which, from the recurrence of some fixed 
phrases, containing the word “holy’’ as their key, the 
name of the ‘Law of Holiness” has lately been given) 
reaching from chapter 17 (or 18) to 25 inclusive. Of these 
chapter 17 contains hardly any of the peculiar phrases. 
The critics, however, include it. But the close of the 
previous chapter, 11, in verses 44 and 45 has them 
very markedly, and is therefore a detached member 
of the group which I am considering, chap. 19, headed in 
our A. V. “A repetition of the sundry laws,” is a mass of 
unconnected precepts, lacking, moreover, coherence with 
what precedes and what follows. Chap. 20 is not such a 
cento of shreds, but of its sections some repeat previous 
laws, others affix penal consequence to acts already forbid- 
den. Ina digest one would expect prohibition and penalty 
to come together. If chaps. 23 and 25 were consecutive we 
should have in them a tolerably complete summary of the 
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law of holy times and seasons. But chap. 25 diverges into | Scripture itself. As social needs become less simple new 


the redemption of landed estates and especially those of 
the poor Israelite and the Levite, connected, however, by 
the “year of jubilee’”’ and its privileges, with the main 
subject. But wedged uneasily between the two chapters we 
have chap. 24, itself miscellaneous, beginning with the 
sanctuary, its lamps, their oil, etc., then diverging into 
blasphemy, and imbedding a lex talionis between the sen- 
tence on the blasphemer and his execution.* As regards 
repetitions, the law of keeping the Sabbath Day occurs some 
five or six times in this book only, to say nothing of other 
mention of it inother books. After twice prohibiting, as 
it were incidentally, the eating of blood, or flesh with the 
blood, in chaps. 4:17; 7: 26,27, we have the statement of the 
principle emphatically united with the same precept in chap. 
17; 10-14, the precept itself further recurring in chap. 19: 26, 
as well as three or four times in Deuteronomy; besides 
the original prohibition to Noah in Gen. 9: 4. Similarly 
eating that “which dies of itself” is forbidden in this 
book thrice, besides one each in Exodus and Deuteronomy. 

We have so far examined sections; but the distribution 
of almost any single subject yields the same result. Take 
that, ¢.g., of vows, involving one of the oldest religious 
ideas from the patriarchal period (Gen. 28: 22) downward. 
Leviticus contains three widély dissévered sections which 
treat of it (7:16; 22: 18-21, and 27: 2foll.); but not even these 
exhaustively. We must include two more, similarly wide 
apart, from Num. 15: 3, and all of 30, in order to get a full 
view of it. This treatment by repetitions, digressions, dis- 
memberments and insertions, is not the exception so much 
as the rule, and gives the Mosaic legislation the inter- 
spersed and fragmentary character of a painted window, 
broken and patched together without design. It distin- 
guishes the Hebrew from all known jurisprudential compi- 
lations. To call it the “‘ Priests’ Code” was hardly a happy 
thought of the critics, codification being precisely the ele- 
ment which it does not present. The growth of the Roman 
jus pretorium out of the accumulating edicts of the 
pretors might have presented such an unsifted heap, until 
the genius of the great jurists set to work to digest it. 
But can any one conceive a priestly conclave, with nothing 
else to do and ample time in which to do it, turning out 
such a piece of work as this for the practical guidance ofa 
restored community? The theory which supposes at least 
two-thirds of the whole legislative matter, together with 
the redaction of all the rest, to have originated with and 
been carried through by that priestly conclave in Babylon, 
leaves this salient and ubiquitous feature of the whole re- 
sult of their labors not only out of the account, but utterly 
inexplicable. In short, it subverts that primary instinct of 
order which governs the human mind, and that precisely at 
the time when it should be present and paramount. 

How the. cana we account for such a tangled mass shot 
through in every direction with perpetual new departures? 
Let the sacred books tell their solemn tale in their own 
simple way and the whole becomes perfectly easy and in- 
telligible. Legislation was either called out by the occa- 
sion or was interrupted by it, and its current diverted. 
Take the facts in Ley. 8, as they are set down. There was 
the actual consecration of Aaron and his sons to their 
offices, and out springs the stream of regulations ad hoc. 
An ancient and credible tradition connects the sin of 
Nadab and Abihu among those sons with over-indulgence in 
wine, and thus chap. 10 contains at once an injunction for- 
bidding wine to priestly ministrants. Again, the survivors, 
staggered by the blow of awful bereavement, omit certain 
of their then newly enjoined details of official duty. 

Observe how naturally Aaron pleads their recent calam- 
ity as an excuse (chap. 10: 16-20), and the emphatic promi- 
nence which, through such a setting of facts, those details 
acquire. So in chap. 24: 10 foll., we find the case of the 
blasphemer calling forth the edict against blasphemy, and 
just so in Num. 15; 32 foll., the Sabbath-breaker’s case 
draws out a general edict of capital punishment. Just as 
now, so thirty-four centuries ago, ‘ nothing happened but 
the unexpected,’’ and thus legislation grew as it were with 
the wild growth of Nature under the incidents of daily life. 

We may certainly allow that, during the Captivity, the 
Pentateuch underwent one of its perhaps numerous redac- 
tions. To what should the zeal of penitents so naturally 
have turned as to such care for sacred records? But that is 
exactly the point which makes against, not for, the critics’ 
new theory. That the captive priests, with ample oppor- 
tuvity, and one would suppose authority, to rearrange, 
shrank from disturbing the order of what they found, can 
only be accounted for on one supposition—the intensely 
venerable character which already invested it. The se- 
quence may have been at first the fortuitous result of the 
outgrowth of regulation, as above suggested, from occasion 
and circumstance; but once fixed, each portion had its own 
sanctity, both absulute and relative, in the eyes of the de- 
vout priests The order of the parts shared the sanctity of 
the whole, and to disturb it would have savored of sacri- 
lege, like the sin of removing the ancient landmark But 
does not this reverence of itself tend to show the high an- 
tiquity of the great mass of Pentateuchal law? How long 
would it take for such a feeling to grow up? We cannot 
‘answer, but certainly some centuries. Whatever accre- 
tions it may have formed during their course, it must have 
been viewed as a sacred depositum embodying all that was 
most venerable in the traditions of the Hebrew race. In 
short, it is the theory of the critics which not solves but 
starts the greatest of difficulties, defying the convergent 
evidences alike of external history and of internal struc- 
tural arrangement. 

I have spoken of post-Mosaic accretions; for to suppose 
that a series of regulations, covering forty years in their 
issue, could have suffered for the successive wants of all 
the ages from Moses to Ezra and later, wou)d have been to 
assume a more startling miracle than any recorded in 





* So chap. 12, of child-birth purification, would come most naturally 
in close connection with chap. 15, which deals with similar “ unclean- 
ness,” normal or morbid. But we have wedged in between the two the 
whole law of the symptoms of leprosy.their cognition and purification in 
chaps. 13, 14 











complications would call for the new application of old 
principles. Customs would steal in and observances grow 
into fixed traditions, which would embody themselves in 
ordinances similar in form to those of Moses. Placed at 
first probably in the margin, these additions would 
gradually become concrete with the text which would, 
therefore, in its final form (later, perhaps, than that of 
Ezra himself), contain contributions from many ages and 
present occasional contrast of phrases venerably antique 
side by side with others relatively modern. 

Again, we must remember the probably often precari- 
ous supply of writing materials during the wilderness 
sojourn. Many, perhaps most of the chapters of the Koran 
are believed to have been penned fragmentarily on palm 
leaves and blade-bones of sheep. But supposing a skin or 
@ papyrus mat to have been at the service of the Mosaic 
scribe of the wilderness, either would have been precious 
enough to suggest the economy of filling up with a legisla- 
tive subject, perhaps of wholly heterogeneous character, 
simply because it fitted the space. Then the sequence thus 
casually fixed would very.likely be permanent; and the 
priests, finding (if the reader will pardon a jew de mot) a 
Mosaic in more senses than one, left that sequence intact 
in a confusion which has its value now. 

And here one may pause to admire, how what were the 
severest trials to the faith of one age become the surest 
supports to that of ages long after. Whatcould have tried 
the constancy of Nehemiah more severely than the bitter 
rivals and priestly renegades of the Samaritan faction? 
Yet, but for their implacable enmity, we could not have, 
in their universal acceptance of the whole Pentateuch, the 
conclusive proof of its antiquity and authority, which wefind. 
Had it not been for the seemingly haphazard arrangement 
of a large part of its contents, as put together thirty-four 
centuries ago, our conviction would be weaker that it 
merely passed through, not proceeded from, the hands of 
the “ priests and scribes of’? that “law” in Babylon nine 
centuries later, and was by them handled with deferential 
reverence. 

If I were presuming to address the learned few, I could 
easily fortify these broad and general arguments with 
others more recondite, in confirmation of them. But I 
wish at present to offer only such as require an intelligent 
conversancy with the English Bible, such as a busy man 
who walks the world with the Bible in_his heart, treasured 
there as the Divine Word, may easily grasp and retain. I 
may add that I feel somewhat ashamed at the feebleness of 
the apologetics which have, so far as I am aware, as yet 
seen the light; and wish to rouse the defenders of the an- 
cient belief to a clearer sense of the enormous strength of 
their'case, and of the rashness of making timid concessions 
to wind- bag theories, which the age to come will as surely 
rejudge, as it has those of the German Tiibingen school on 
the New Testament. 

ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 


| Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 8TH. 
DELIGHT IN GOD’S HOUSE.—PsALM 84. 


NoTEs.—The superscription of this psalm gives it to the 
sons of Korah. They were one of the Levite families 
that served in the temple, and had charge of the music. 
This psalm was in use by this choir, and was so cred- 
ited to them by the compiler, who adds that it was sung to 
the tune “‘ Gittith.”” Of course, wedo not know what that 
tune was. Some guess it was a tune brought from the city 
of Gath; while others probably suppose it to be a tune sung 
at the vintage, this word being derived from gath, a wine- 
press. The date and authorof this psalm are utterly 
unknown, some making it as old as David, while others 
put it as late as 200 Bc. It was written in a time of peace 
and joy. “* Tabernactles.’’—Used here poetically for the 
temple, or, possibly, for the tents set up in feast days about 
the temple. ** Courts.”’—There were two in the Tem- 
ples, but not in the old Tabernacle. “ Sparrow,” 
“swallow.”’—Birds in the East fly and rest almost any- 
where about public buildings. Remember these buildings 
are always open, having no glass windows, and birds fly 
in and out, and are not disturbed. Sparrows could hardly 
nest, however, in the altars, but only very near them. 
“ Lord of hosts.’’—Lord of tle hosts, or armies of Heaven. 
——" Selah.”—A musical direction, probably a pause, 
during which the orchestra played an interlude. The 
fifth find sixth verses must be read from the Revised Ver- 
sion, as the old Version makes little sense. ‘“‘The high- 
ways’ are those that lead the pilgrims to Zion. For 
‘Valley of Baca”? read Valley of Weeping, a dry spot of 
that name, unknown, through which passed, and as they 
come the early rain falls, and fills it with water and bless- 
ing. Instead of ‘‘The rain filleth the pools,” read ‘‘ The 
early rain covereth it with blessings.” ** Behold, O 
God, our shield.”—The parallelism of the next clause 
would seem to require the meaning, O God, behold our 
shield; but this is not*certain. In this case it is not at all 
possible to guess. who the ruler is that is called ‘‘ Shield ”’ 
and ‘“ Anointed.’’ “4A doorkeeper.’’—Not. a porter, 
but one who dwells in the gate. 

Instruction.—Notice how the three parts of this psalm, 
separated by the “Selah,” give three ‘‘ blesseds.’”’ The first 
is in verse 4, and refers to those who dwell in the temple, 
the priests and Levites, who are all the time praising God, 
like these sons of Korah. The next is verse 5, and ascribes 
blessing to those who keep the pilgrimages and feasts, who 
take the highways to Zion. The third is in verse 12, and 
refers to all those, in the temples or elsewhere, who trust in 
Jehovah. 

This is a church-going psalm. Think how much the peo- 
ple generally were deprived of religious privileges. The 
synagogs were not yet started, and people could not go 
to the temple more than three times a year, and many not 
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are among those blessed ones who dwell in God’s taber 
nacles, who are real doorkeepers there. It is to be hoped 
that we will appreciate our privileges, altho those who 
have the most are least apt to value them. 

Those who stay away from church deprive themselves of 
a great blessing. Going to church not only tones up one’s 
character, makes him more careful of his respectable 
dress and behavior, but it elevates the character, gives one 
purity and dignity and religious culture. We need these 
blessings; yet how many ignorantly or wantonly throw 
them away. 

The temple, the church, means religion, and religion 
means a good character at least. Therefore, it is that the 
old experience has often been repeated, and church-going 
has made many a desert, many a valley of weeping to be 
fresh with healthful and productive rains that bring bless- 
ings to every one. Build a church in a wicked community 
and you immediately begin to civilize it. Property rises 
in value, the gamblers and saloon keepers have less cus- 
tom, and the worst people move further on. 

Does your heart cry out for God? Do you want to love 
him, to serve him, todo what hewants? That is Christian 
consecration. In order to cultivate that feeling think 
what God, what Jesus Christ has done for you till your 
heart is full of love. 

Those that walk uprightly have the promise of all good 
things. Nothing will be withheld from them. Think of 
that! Is it true? Does God give his childrenall the good 
things there are? Yes, all that, under the circumstances, is 
good for them. He knows best; and if he seems to with- 
hold anything, remember that you are a chiid, too young 
to know what is really best; and then remember that all 
you miss of your desires here is reserved for you in the 
next world. Wait awhile, and God will give it all to you 
in Heaven. 

The main lesson from this passage is the duty of going to 
church. Don’t fail of it. Don’t say you can serve God 
just as well at home. You cannot do it. You will 
deteriorate religiously. You need the regular house of 
worship, and the fellowship of other worshipers to stir up 
your faith and love. Do not let children get out of the 
habit of going to church. 

















Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BASTOW, JONATHAN, Natick, Mass., resigns. 
BRADSHAW, W. R., Sibley, O., resigns. 
BRAY, Henry, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
mae, MARTIN, accepts callas assistant pastor at Terre Haute, 
nd. 





CONLEY, J. W., Oak Park IIL, resigns. 
DAVIS, Francis H., Franklin Falls, N..H., called to Foxboro, 


DAVIS, Tuos. D., of Sunbury, O., accepts call to Pomeroy, 0. 

EDDY, Homer, Alliance, O., accepts call to Beaver Falls, 0. 

anew. S. A., D.D., Grove Avenue ch., Richmond, Va., re- 
signs. 

HODDER, A. W.H., Easton, Penn., accepts call to Sixteenth 
ch., New York City. 

LANE, B.H., Valley Falls, R. L, resigns. 

LUX, Paut J., Crozer Sem., called to Whitehall ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

MARSTON, C. C., Ida Grove, Ia., resigns. 

MICKEL, J., Ceresco, Mich., accepts call to Lincoln, Neb. 


PHILLIPS, W1Li1AM H., inst., April 2ist, Shiloh ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


ROWE. T. H., Mars Hill, Penn., resigns. 
8 a iy Jos. W., Waynestown, Ind., accepts call to Washington, 
an 


SKEMP. C. W., Mount Olive, Ia., resigns. 


STEWARD, O. T., Crozer Sem., call to Messiah ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


Sweet, J. A., has withdrawn his resignation at West Pawlet, 
it. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BABB, THomAS E., Chelsea, called to Holden, Mass. 

BACON, THEODORE D., inst. April 13th, Essex Junction, Vt. 

BARNETT, Joun H., Nanticoke, accepts call to Corry, Penn. 

BRINK, Lee A., Elma, called to Mitchell, Ia. 

CHANDLER, FREDERIC D., West Woodstock, Conn., called to 
Charlestown, N. H. 

coisas. WILLIAM, Princeton, accepts call to Stockbridge, 

Ss. 


CONARD, W1L.1aM J., Park Rapids, Minn., resigns. 

DEMOTT, GEORGE C., Bangor Sem., called to Shelburne, N. H. 

GIBSON, GeorGE T., Almena, accepts call to Athol, Kan. 

GIST, WILLIAM W., Marion, called to Osage, la. 

HABE. WILLIAM C., Osseo, Wis., accepts call to Valley Falls, 

an. 

HANCOCK, GeorGeE H. (Meth.), called to Madrid, N. Y. 

HILL, GrorGE E,, North Haverhill, N. H., resigns, goes to In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

HUBBARD, WIL.IAM B., Chamberlain, 8. D., resigns, He will 
become treasurer of Yankton College. 

HUMFREYS, Jonn, Rhinelander, Wis., resigns. 

McKINLEY, CHARLES E., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Fairfax 
and Bethany Mission at. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

NICKERSON, CHARLES S., accepts call to Presbyterian ch., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

PERRY, GrorGeE H., Syracuse, called to Woodville, N. Y. 

SARGENT, GEORGE W., Preston, accepts call to Bellevue, Ia. 


WALBRIDGE, Everett L., State evangelist of Vermont, called 
to Johnson, 


YARROW, Wir1u1AM H., Brooklyn, called to Wading River, 
N.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

FROTHINGHAM, Paut R., Unit., Boston, Mass., called to Phile- 
delphia, Penn. 

GARST, C. A., Univ., Avon, IIl., resigns. 

HUDSON, Rosert, Prot. Epis., accepts call to Syracuse, N. Y. 

JAMESON, Love H., “ Christian,” Indianapolis, Ind., died April 
18th, aged 81. 

McCuurg, R. E., United Pres., Alleghany Sem.,called to Blairs- 
ville, Penn. 

MICKLEY, J. M., Ref. German, Burkittsville, Md., resigns. 

SOGDEN, Isaac G., Ref. Dutch, Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., resigns 

SCHMIDT, A. M., Ref. German, Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

SWEET, C. H., Adventist, Fall River, Mass., resigns. 

Waeeree. F. E., Univ., Potsdam, N. Y., acceptscall to Everett, 
Mass. 

WELLER, E. E., Ref. German, Cumberland, Md., accepts call to 
Germantown, O 

WHITTEN, W. V., Prot. Epis., Falls City, accepts call to Charl. 





at all. We, who go every Sunday, and often at other times, 
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ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 

works for further notice. 

LORD TENNYSON’S LATEST 
DRAMA.* 


_ THE American critic comes with a preju- 
dice to the task of reviewing a poem by 
Lord Tennyson; for where is the reading 
person in our country who has not fallen 


_under the charm of England's master poet. 


As a reading people we have scarcely been 
behind the English themselves in accord- 
ing every honor to him ; and it is safe to 
say that no writer of the present century 
has done as much as he to influence 
American culture. We might go further 
and say that no poet of any age or coun- 
try has ever had as many imitators in any 
country not his own as Tennyson has had 
in the United States. Few indeed are the 
living verse-writers of the English lan- 
guage who have not betrayed the Tenny- 
sonian fascination. 

When rightly considered this control- 
ling and shaping power is significant of a 
genius which must be of the highest 
order. There must be solidity, stedfast- 
ness and originality; there must be abso- 
lute artistic vision and universal human 
sympathy in the force which for fifty 
years dominates the song of the greatest 
race and the greatest language that the 
world has ever had. 

Tennyson’s genius was unmistakably 
great in the beginning. Where Keats left 
off this new lyrist caught the chord and 
touched higher notes. Even in his boyish 
trills there was something that challenged 
the soul, the quality of his lyrical tone 
was elemental and original, as if it came 
naturally, as a perfume of the flower of 
our civilization, out of what the world 
was dreaming. His poetry has never 
needed an interpreter; a society for the 
elucidation of Tennyson’s writings would 
be an absurdity; and yet it goes deep; this 
smooth, simple verse, goes to the very 
roots of life, and it rises to the highest 
thrill of aspiration. Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Shelley and Keats, the flower of 
what these were as lyrists bloomed to 
perfection in Tennyson’s verse. As a 
lyrist he is greater than any. 

When we come to measure Lord Tenny- 
son’s drama by the standard of Shakes- 
peare we cannot smother our wish that 
The Foresters had never been written. 
Nothing short of something worthy of 
Shakespeare is worthy of Tennyson. The 
master of English lyrical poetry could ill 
afford to write a third-rate drama. The 
Foresters, as a play on paper, is scarcely 
above third rate. In the first place its 
romance is not made the most of even by 
suggestion, and as we read we feel the 
handicap imposed by modern stage re- 
quirements. This is not all, however; for 
itis too plain that the poet is not a drama- 
tist at bottom. Moreover, the vigor of 
earlier years has failed to well up through 
this ambitious effort. Certainly it is a re- 
markable work for one so old, and it is 
luminous here and there with the Tenny- 
sonian fire; but it is not a masterpiece of 
English dramatic verse. Wherein it fails 
it would be difficult to tellin a few words. 
Treating it as we would treat the product 
of an obscure writer we should say that 
the play lacks substance, reality. Doubt- 
less this may be supplied to a degree by 
good acting and proper stage setting; still 
the want of direct appeal to the reader's 
sympathy and interest cannot be passed 
over in reviewing it as a poem. The 
story is not told so as to grip the imagina- 
tion and fill it with a sense of vigorous 
action by the dramatis persone. We 
read and are not thrilled with any sudden 
and absolute realizations of persons, pas- 
sions or situations. We are aware of a 
certain beautiful swing of the blank 
verse; here and there the wonderful power 
of phrasing recalls the Idylis; some of the 
songs scattered through the play are sweet 
beyond praise; but where is the lift of 
@ master poet's art in the pieceas a whole? 

There is danger that one’s disappoint- 

THE FORESTERS, ROBIN Hoop AND MAID 


MARIAN. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, Poet Lau- 
reate. New York: Macmillan & Co. $%1.%. 
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what is really fine in a work which to be 
satisfying must be fine from beginning to 
end. We believe that there is that in The 
Foresters which would, were the piece 
a first effort, make the fame of a young 
poet, and yet the young poet might find 
the contrary to be true. Certainly a 
young and nameless dramatist writing for 
the stage would have no good ground to 
hope for success with such a play on the 
boards of any theater. 

The story of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian is dear to English hearts; it has 
been told and retold in prose and verse 
from nursery to palace on every plane of 
art. -When Tennyson came to handle it 
the world had the right to expect the 
strongest possible expression of its ro- 
mance. In response to this expectation we 
have a smooth, even, almost tame render- 
ing. Somehow one has’a sense of under- 
statement while reading, an understate- 
ment which lacks nearly everything of 
reserved power. A mighty self-conscious- 
ness obtrudes itself. It is as if we felt 
the poet thinking of the great past that he 
must guard, of the.great fame at stake, of 
the. dignity and the. masterhood to be 
maintained at its zenith. These are safe 
enough, despite The Foresters, were the 
play even a hundredfold worse; but 
Tennyson evidently felt them at stake and 
wrought in view of failure and its conse- 
quences. 

It is sad and yet it is glorious when an 
old hero grasps with both hands the sword 
which in his prime he swung lightly with 
one. The prestige of all his battles and the 
glory of all his victories are in every 
stroke, albeit the tremor of advancing de- 
crepitude may be plain to alleyes. Ap- 
plause and admiration are justly due. 

The story of The Foresters as told in this 
drama is a simple one. Robin Hood, Earl 
of Huntingdon, is in love with Marian, 
daughter of Sir Richard Lea, who has 
given a bond of two thousand marks for 
the ransom of his son Walter, which bond 
if not paid in a year and a month forfeits 
Sir Richard’s estates. King Richard is 
absent from England and John rules in 
his plage, thinking him dead. The Sheriff 
of Nottingham is a rival of Robin’s for the 
hand of Marian. In due time Robin’s 
land is forfeited, he is Outlawed and takes 
refuge in the forest of Sherwood, whither 
Marian follows him, disguised as a man. 
All the famous characters of the Robin 
Hood story are introduced. Friar Tuck, 
Much, Little John and the rest, and the 
old legend is closely followed to its 
happy conclusion. What seems to us 
the chief fault of the drama is the want 
of a strong projection of the outlaw life. 
Just the touch which Shakespeare would 
have given to the forest rovers in present- 
ing them islacking. Actors mightsupply 
this; but the reader is left pretty bare of 
any help to his imagination in attempt- 
ing to realize these picturesque and for- 
ever glorious freebooters. Scott’s con- 
ception and presentation of Robin is 
incomparably better—the picture is bolder, 
clearer, freer, and the setting more real in 
effect. 

In comparing Tennyson’s play with one 
of Shakespeare’s we are forced to remem- 
ber that Shakespeare wrote tor a stage 
which had but rude appliances, and it was 
necessary for him to fi!l in his outlines.. The 
attor of to-day, looking over Tennyson’s 
shoulder while he wrote, would whisper 
many a time to him: ‘‘ Condense that; 
leave this to me; the stage carpenter will 
fill that in; don’t bother about character- 
ization, leave the actor to build his own 
part,” and so on. This may all be well 
enough for a mere play to catch the crowd 
with; but when the drama is made up in 
book form to be measured by the master- 
pieces it looks thin and poor to a degree. 

We cannot say more. The Foresters 
must be added to our Tennyson shelf, and 
we must be glad to have it as the work of 
one whose power to please the fancy, 
thrill the imagination and enrich the 
heart of the world has been unsurpassed 
in these later centuries. 
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Our English Homer: or, Shakespeare 
Historically Considered. By Thomas W. 
White, M.A. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.25) If this author is 








than scandalous. It is an attempt to bring 
the Shakespearean history down to the 
level of the Homeric legend and to trace’ 
these dramas and poems to a company of 
Elizabethan poets who sold them to Shakes- 
peare, while he, on his part, touched them 
up and brought them out in his own name. 
For Mr. White there was no Shakespeare at 
all, nothing but a sensual, hard-bargain- 
ing butcher’s son who lived on other people’s 
braius. First of all Francis Bacon wrote 
“ Hamlet’ when he was twenty-eight years 
old, and having written this, wrote no more 
for the Shakespeareun drama. ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ is the work of Samuel Daniel. Chap- 
man wrote what we learn is the ‘* uncouth 
bombastic” play “Macbeth” and ‘“‘The Tem- 
pest” as well. Shakespeare wrote nothing, 
neither the Sonnets nor “‘ Venus and Adon- 
is,’”’ nor anything else, so far as we can learn 
from Mr. White, except his five crabbed 
autographs. The original poems purchased 
by him were revised by Bacon, who touched 
théia up with some gleams of genius. -To 
make such wild nonsense presentable 
the author has to play at ducks and drakes 
with the evidence. He ventures to quote 
Halliwell-Phillips as a general authority for 
the statement that Shakespeare 

“was a money-lender who would have his 
pound of flesh at all hazards, and a keen man of 
business, who kept the main chance always 
before him; while our other evidence shows he 
knew how to suck poor men’s brains at small 
expense. That he was a wit—a tavern wit—may 
be concede4; that he was a man of grossly animal 
nature cannot be denied.” 

It is difficult to understand this seriously. 
If seriously meant it is a scandalous carica- 
ture of the history and of the man who was 
known in his day as the gentle Shakespeare. 
It is not more scandalous, however, than 
the charge that the poet died of delirium 
tremens. This charge is accompanied with 
a piece of dishonesty which characterizes 
the book and theauthor. Heis quoting the 
well-known passage from the Rev. John 
Ward, which reports the tradition that the 
poet had a merry meeting with Drayton and 
Jonson, drank too hard, and ‘died of a 
feyer there contracted.’’ White addsin pa- 
renthesis, his own suggestion (delirium tre- 
mens), but adds it in the same small type as 
part and parcel of the citation from Ward 
who neither says nor hints any such thing 
atall. Halliwell Phillips’s opinion is that 
Shakespeare died of malarial fever con- 
tracted at.New House, but perhaps brought 
on by a carouse with Drayton and Jonson. 
White, however, falls back on the crab- 
tree story. We do not know how to take an 
author who gravely assures us that ‘* Mac- 
beth is nothing but an English adaptation 
of the Agamemnon of A¢schylus” and 
then prints ten pages to prove it, followed 
by nearly as many pages more to show that 
Hamlet was taken in the same way from 
the Electra of Sophocles. Neither of these 
charges should count against Shakespeare; 
for Macbeth, we remember, is Chapman’s 
work and Hamlet is attributed to Bacon. 
But cui bono? for Mr. White tells us there 
really was no William Shakespeare, the 
Bard of Avon. The William Shakespeare 
addressed by Jonson was no living man but 
only a “‘name used without reference to 
authorship” in a kind of symbolic sense. 
He says (p. 156): 


“The Italian pantomime actors had a capitan 
called, sometimes,Spavento (Horrid Fright). May 
not the wits of the time, who had been initiated 
into the theatrical mysteries, have adopted the 
name of Shiverspeare or Shakespeare to desig- 
nate the new dramatic master? This would ac- 
count for Ben Jonson's writing ‘ of the Shakes- 
peare of our country,’ for the apparent contra- 
diction on the title-page of the Sonnets, and for 
Francis Meres’s allusion to Shakespeare as the 
author of plays.” 

If this is history and ‘‘ history is past poli-, 
tics” we must at.least hope that it is so far 
past that the world will never catch up 
with it again. It must be a ponderous joke. 


The Chalcedonian Decree; or, Historical 
Christianity, Misrepresented by Modern 
Theology, Confirmed by Modern Science 
and Untouched by Modern Criticism. By 
John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $1.60). This is the first 
series of the Charlotte Wood Slocum Lec- 
tures, founded in 1890 by the lady whose 
name it bears, in memory of the late Bishop 
Harris, and to be delivered in connection 
with the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. It was the special wish of the 
founder that the first course should be 
given by the Rev. Dr. John Fulton. The 
character of the course is very accurately 
represented by the descriptive title under 
which the lectures are published. In defin- 
ing what Christianity is the author takes his 
stand on the decree of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, A.D. 451, as the fullest and most au- 
thoritative expression of the Catholic faith 
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time of the Nicene doctrine. Of course this 
is.the simplest possible definition of Chris- 
tianity. It is one which would be exposed 
at the start to the criticism of theologians, 
both in the lecturer’s own Church and in 
other Churches, who hold that the Scrip- 
tures cannot be ignored in this way. Ad- 
mitting, however, that by this method we 
arrive at the lowest statement of the essen- 
tials of Christianity, there is much force in 
the argument which Dr. Fulton builds on 
these premises. He starts with the strong- 
est foot of his argument forward when he 
asserts that the Nicene doctrine imposes no 
theory of biblical inspiration beyond the 
general assertion of the fact, and proceeds 
to arraign the prevailing practice of the 
Churches in this regard. So, also, as to the 
formidable enumeration of doctrinal essen- 
tials beginning with predestination, his po- 
sition, while it does not enable him to plead 
that they are taught in Holy Scripture, does 
give him the right to inquire whether 
there is not a minimum of Christian faith 
which does not include these highly de- 
veloped and formalized conceptions of divine 
truth. Dr.Fulton takes his ground with more 
dogmatic confidence and assertion than we 
have imputed to him in what we have said. 
He is a very positive and rather dogmatic 
liberal. He appears to us sometimes to 
have, perhaps, less sympathy than he should 
with the profound and faithful attempts 
the great minds of the Church have made 
to fathom the truth of God. He is possibly 
too willing to fall back into the primitive 
and primary condition and be satisfied with 
the simple facts of faith without the philos- 
ophy. There is, however, something to be 
said for this state of mind, especially in 
view of the enormous failure philosophy 
has made in the attempt toset upa dog- 
matic system able to pass muster with 
modern critical inquiry. Dr. Fulton’s is, 
however, a remedy which we should wish to 
have administered with a good deal of 
caution. Modern science is far from being 
the atheistical bogy which some have 
pictured to themselves; but, on the other 
hand, so far as such high priests as Mr. 
Spencer are concerned, it is not itself 
friendly to faith. The primary principles 
of faith will xever be evolved in these sys- 
tems, but can only be had when forced from 
them by the strong hand which compels 
their reluctant admission. Itisonly in this 
sense that modern science can be said to 
teach the Trinity of God. The most we can 
say is that it avails nothing to weaken or 
destroy the independent evidence on which 
the Church has received and believesit. The 
merit*of Dr. Fulton’s lectures is that they 
represent a tendency which is already strong 
and growing stronger, to throw over every- 
thing that is not essential to faith and to 
enter into the contest against unbelief with 
nothing more to defend than the simple lines 
laid down by Christ and his Apostles. We 
should say that in ascertaining what these 
are itwould be safer to fall back on the 
Scriptures than on the Council of Chalce- 
don, and that the first best thing to throw 
overboard to lighten the ship would be the 
sacramentarian theory of the Church and 
the apostolic succession of a priestly min- 
istry. 


The Chinese: Their Present and Future, 
Medical, Political and Social. By Robert 
Coltman, Jr., M.D. (F. A. Davis, Phila- 
delphia and London. $1.75.) This is a val- 
uable and entertaining book, founded in 
general on the author’s personal observa- 
tions and impressions during his residence 
in China as surgeon in charge of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital and Dispensary at Teng 
Chow Fu. He was also the medica! adviser 
of the American Southern Baptist Mission- 
ary Society and of the English Baptist Mis- 
sion, and professionally connected with 
other medical institutions in the country. 
His relations with the people and the coun- 
try appear to have been close and very 
extensive, and to have qualified him to 
speak intelliger.tly of the class structure of 
Chinese society. The discriminating treat- 
ment of this subject is a principal merit of 
the volume. Dr. Coltman recognizes -the 
wide differences which lie between the 
highest mandarin class, the middle class, 
and, most numerous of all, the low poor 
class. He is at pains to limit his remarks 
to the special class of which he is speaking. 
For example, polygamy in the form of first, 
second, third wife, or wife and concubines, 
exists commonly in the highest class, but 
not commonly in the middle class. The 
consequences in the highest class are repre- 
sented as being deplorable. Dr. Coltman 
says (p. 96): 

“T venture to say there are very few Chinese 
officials having two or more wives who have 
never had at least one attempted, if not success- 
ful, suicide in their families, ...I have been 
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called to numerous cases of suicide due to fami- 
ly quarrels among the upper ten.” 
In this class the seclusion of females is 
with incredible severity. In the 
middle class it is much relaxed. Dr. Colt- 
man asserts that in this class the one en- 
grossing and never intermitted subject of 
conversation is money. 

“No matter where you stop to listen to two 
Chinamen in conversation, the topic will inva- 
viably be money and the prices of various com- 
modities. Ch’ien, ch’ien, ch’ien (cash, cash, cash), 
you hear all around you. , Your servant, your 
teacher, your acquaintance, your friends talk of 
nothing but money ” (p. 105). 

The business of the country is all in the 
_ hands of this middle class. Dr. Coltman 
asserts (p. 107) that were he a Chinaman he 
should prefer to bea well-to-do middle class 
farmer rather than to be in the official class. 
The chapter on Chinese dissipations is much 
too plain and broad for general reading. The 
_ book is not free from other discyssions of 
_ this sort, which are of more interest to the 
“medical reader and the sociologist, than to 
readers in general. The chapter.on the mis- 
sionaries and their work is worth the atten- 
tion of doubters and scoffers generally. Dr. 
Coltman, tho connected officially with the 
medical department of this work, held an 
independent position, and writes as an in- 
dependent observer who was by no means 
in the habit of looking on himself as bound 
by a strict law of conformity to the rules 
and practices of the mission community. 
The author's observations outside his own 
lines, political, commercial, etc., are nei- 
ther extensive nor close, tho good as far as 
they go. His style of writing issomething 
careless and not infrequently bad, as when 
he tells us ‘“‘I suspicioned the cook of a 
desire to swindle ”’ (p. 89); ‘‘On its surface 
you may see many fancily painted boats” 
(p. 49); “‘I soon acquired a knowledge of 
sufficient words to enable me to make a 
purchase by myself.’’ Sufficient describes 
the quality of the words and not their 
number, which is what is meant. In gen- 
eral effect the style is clear and interesting, 
and makes a fresh and graphic impression. 





Concerning All of Us. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) The only fault we can find 
with the twenty-nine essays on subjects 
social and ethical which compose this 
charming little book is that they are not 
longer; and this we freely admit will be 
with most readers a merit of the first order. 

' It is not indeed every man who can manage 
to say so much in a few words, or puta 
whole essay into the compact title of his 
paper. Rarer yet is the power to utter 
didactics and ethics on all sorts of subjects 
with so light a pen, and with so much de- 
lightful allusion. Colonel Higginson has 
the advantage of a sound and simple philos- 
ophy of life to show off his fine literary 
culture. The one makes him worth read- 
ing—strong, open-minded and wholesome; 
the other gives him graces of form, style, 
and literary attraction in great variety. 
It is hard to decide whether the charm or 
the usefulness of the present collection of 
essays preponderates. Essays on Ger- 
man Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boy- 
esen, Professor of Germanic Literatures in 
Columbia College. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) In spite of all that 
has appeared on this well-worn subject, 
Professor Boyesen has proved himself able 
to say something fresh, interesting and 
suggestive, whether any part of it has been 
said before or not. His point of view is 
a good and sound one, especially from the 
ethical standpoint. We commend to our 
readers his essay on the “The German 
Novel,” that on ‘“‘ Novalis and the Blue 





Flower,” and all that he says of the 
Romantic School. The opening essay 
on Goethe relates to matter that 


is more familiar to American readers. 
The Presumption of Sex and Other 
Papers. By Oscar Fay Adams. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) The six papers 
which compose this little volume have the 
merit of bold and independent expression. 
Four of them have been published already, 
and undergone the sharp fire of criticism, 
i. e.,** The Mannerless Sex,” “The Ruthless 
Sex,” “The Brutal Sex,” and ‘* Our Dread- 
ful American Manners.’’ Two new ones 
are added to the series in the present vol- 
ume, ‘‘The Vulgar Sex’ and “ The Pre- 
sumption of Sex.”? The six papers make a 
well-rounded and entertaining, as well as 
bold and fresh contribution to the topics of 
the times. 





The Life of Charles Sumner, The Scholar 
in Politics. By Archibald H. Grimke. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.50.) 
Mr. Grimke has furnished two volumes to 
the Series of ‘‘ American Reformers” (Car- 
los. Martyn, general editor), of which. this 
Life of Charles Sumner is. the latest, and 
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the “Life of Garrison” the first. The vol- 


| ume on Garrison dwelt largely on the moral 


aspect of the struggle of which he was the 
great leader. The present volume presents 
the political side of the same struggle, 
in which Mr. Sumner was engaged all his 
life and which he approached not only from 
a point of view different from Mr. Garri- 
son’s but in a spirit yet more different. 
After Mr. Sumner’s Fanueil Hall speech 
against the admission of Texas the Life 
almost exclusively follows the political his- 
tory in which he acted a part second to no 
one. Of his personal biography we have 
only the slightest and briefest details. For 
example,we find no allusion to his marriage 
and divorce, unless the pathetic statement 
in the last scene of his life “that no 
woman’s hand ministered to him in this 
crisis of his need”? may be considered such. 
The personal biography in the volume is 
found in the earlier chapters on Mr. Sum- 
ner’s youth and training, which are both 
full and interesting. The history of the 
stormy closing years of his life,-when his 
convictions as to reconstruction and to 
suffrage brought him into chronic collision 
with many of his political associates and 
finally to his open breach with General 
Grant’s first Administration, make a brief 
but vivid and effective chapter. Mr. Grimke 
writes from the enthusiastic and admiring 
standpoint. He sees clearly the large and 
strong points in Mr. Sumner’s career in- 
tellectually and morally. He brings them 
out in his book, which tho brief and popular, 
is a very satisfactory history of the war on 
slavery from the political point of view. 


Simple Bible Lessons for Little Children. 
By Frederick Laing. Editor of the Sab- 
bath-School Magazine. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son,. New York. $1.50.) The task 
attempted in this volume is not an easy 
one. Theauthor is equipped for it with the 
prime qualifications of directness and sim- 
plicity. He possesses considerable imagi- 
nation and knows how to draw from the 
Bible its message to the present times, 
Memorials of a Ministry: A Selection from 
the Discourses of Edward A. Thomson, 
Free St. Stephen’s Church, Edinburgh, with 
a Biographical Sketch, by Profess@r Laid- 
law, D.D., New College, Edinburgh. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.00.) Thereisa great deal in Dr. 
Laidlaw’s biographic sketch which is char- 
acteristic of Scotch Presbyterianism as well 
asof Mr. Thomson. The addresses are fine, 
and make a high impression of the author 
as a preacher. Practical Reflections on 
the Book of Ruth. By the Rev. M. C. 
Horine, A.M., pastor of St. James Lu- 
theran Church, Reading, Penn., with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Eli Huber, D.D., 
Pastor of Messiah Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. (Lutheran Publication Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia. 50 cents.) This is a 
series of fresh, living and pungent exposi- 
tions and interpretations. They make the 
Book of Ruth alive again for our times, and 
draw from it the spiritual food it is intend- 
ed to administer. Short Biographies 
forthe People. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 60 cents.) This is Vol. 
VIII of the series of short and popular biog- 
raphies published by ‘“ The Religious Tract 
Society,” of London. The biographies in 
this volume are twelve in number: George 
Wilson, St. Ambrose Archbishop of Milan, 
Richard Hooker, Adam Sedgwick, Baron 
von Haller, Mackay of Uganda, Fénelon, 
Henry Martyn, Polycarp, John Howe, 
Robert Hall and William Chalmers Burns. 


Problems in Greek History. By J. P. 
Mahaffy, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.50.) It would be difficult to 
name as many other introductions of equal 
value to the student of Greek history as 
the five distinct works by Professor 
Mahaffy, of which the one named above is 
the last. Each one of the five has a defined 
sphere to which the author rigidly adheres 
and which has much to do with the useful- 
ness and charm of the series. This remark 
applies to ‘‘Social Life in Greece, from 
Homer to Menander,” to ‘Greek Life and 
Thought,” to ‘The Greek World under 
Roman Sway,” and to the ‘‘History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literature.”” The last, Prob- 
lems in Greek History, is a discussion 
seriatim of the problems which stand out 
on the face of the history, and which to a 
philosophical mind link the entire history 
together. Professor Mahaffy has had to en- 
dure some sharp criticism for introducing 
into his work so much that connects it 
with the problems of the present time. If 
this were a fault and reprehensible in itself, 
it would be no easy matter to avoid it in 
writing Greek history. For it is no solecism 
to say that the Greeks were not only the 
most modern of all ancient peoples, but that 
in. the essence and elements of their 














thought, philosophy and politics they were 
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distinctly modern. Our problems were 
their problems and their problems are 
ours. This is the great worth of the history 
to the modern student. It is only in a 
modified sense that Professor Mahaffy 
either admires democracy or finds much of 
it in Greek history. He stands widely off 
from Grote in this respect. In fact, his 
work is in many respects a reply to Grote. 
He has been from the first a bold and inde- 
pendent thinker. The value of his books 
do not lie in their power to bring the reader 
to the author’s opinion, but in their splendid 
opening of the subject. For this purpose 
the volume before us can hardly be sur- 
passed and the better read one is in the gen- 
eral history, the greater will be his enjoy- 
ment and his profit. 


The Hebrew Verb. A Series of Tabular 
Studics. By Augustus 8S. Carrier. (McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago.) This 
is not a Hebrew grammar, hardly a piece of 
a Hebrew grammar. We might rather call 
it a piece of comparative Shemitic gram- 
mar, It aims at a thoroughly philosophical 
analysis of the construction of the Hebrew 
verb, giving side by side the present form 
and the original form before the vowels had 
been hightened or volatilized. We have 
‘some question as to the wisdom of requiring 
that a student shall learn all the compara- 
tive philology that is here given, and yet it 
is given so succinctly as to be extremely 
interesting; and one can easily see, if it is 
worth while for him to see, exactly how 
the weak verbs get their modifications and 
contractions. It is almost impossible to 
print such a book in the first edition with- 
out error, and they are few in this volume. 
We cannot help noticing, however; that a 
dagesh is twice omitted in a tav on page 6, 
and once on page 7; that a final patach has 
become gamets on page 7; that patach is 
omitted in the first line of page 11. The 
expression, “original form,’’ does not have 
a rigid meaning; and just how far back the 
author goes for his “ original forms” with 
their vowels, other than the three primary 
vowels, itis not easy to understand. We 
do not care to criticise the explanation of 
the cholem in the perfect of verbs which 
double the second radical, but as given it is 
rather an evasion of the problem. This 
analysis will be very useful to those who 
wish to study the philology of the Hebrew 
verb. 


History of the Nineteenth Army Corpe. 
By Richard B. Irwin. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $450.) The author of 
‘his very handsome octavo was Assistant 
Adjutant General of the Corps and De- 
partment of the Gulf. The volume owes 
its existence to the request of his com- 
cades that he would be the historian of 
the Corps. The volume begins with the 
famous operations against New Orleans by 
the Navy, under Farragut and Porter, and 
the Army, under the command of Gen. B. F. 
Butler. The force passed afterward under 
command of General Banks, who organized 
the Corps and fought with it in the cam- 
paign of the Teche and that of Red River 
after the surrender of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson and the opening of the Mississippi 
River. From this field the Corps was after- 
ward transferred to Virginia, where it did 
good service under Sheridan, and had even 
more hard fighting than had fallen to its 
lot in the extreme South. Tho the field in 
which this Corps was called on to operate 
was nota brilliant or conspicuous one, its 
service was highly honorable, especially in 
the Department of the Lower Mississippi. 
Not much has been written of this por- 
tion of the War, and Mr. Irwin’s work is all 
the more welcome on this account. One 
feature of the book cannot be praised too 
highly—the pains taken to illustrate it and 
the military movements and actions de- 
scribed in it with full and detailed maps 
and plans. The general reader will find the 
book an interesting one te read, and be 
grateful to the author for having spared 
him the“usual fate of the civilian reader be- 
fore a chevauz-de-frise bristling, with mil- 
itary terms. 


The Life and Labours of John Wray, 
Pioneer Missionary in British Guiana. 
Compiled chiefly from his own MSS. 
and Diaries. By Thomas Rain. With 
map and portraits. (London: John Snow 
& Co., 2 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 5shillings.) John Wray was a mis- 
sionary of the London Society in British 
Guiana from 1807 to 1837. A wealthy plant- 
er of Demerara gave him a home on his 
plantation. His labors were so much 
blessed that a change came over the entire 
population, both Negro and white. The 
local government alone seems to have op- 
posed his work, and it became necessary to 
apply to the Home Government for modifi- 





cations of the laws, which he succeeded iti 
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obtaining in 1811. The interpretation put 
on these measures by the Guiana authori- 
ties made it necessary for him to make a 
second journey to England. Until the 
emancipation of the Negroes was pro- 
claimed in 1834, the trouble continued, and 
John Wray was always under the harrow, 
trusted by the Negroes, distrusted by the 
masters and their party, sometimes the 
one man who stood between them both and 
trouble, but always, wherever he was and 
however engaged, faithful, devoted, a bold 
and prudent counselor. His Life, by Mr 
Rain, is the record of a full life, which had 
enough in it to preserve it alive and repay 
reading. The proceeds of the sale go to 
support missions in the same colony. 


The Genesis of Life and Thought. By 
Thomas H. Musick. (John B. Alden, New 
York. 31.00.) We shall have to leave our read 
ers to form their own opinion of this book. 
The author’s object in it is to show that no 
sufficient basis of proof has yet been laid for 
the evolution theory and that no hypothesis 
can be advanced to explain it which ex- 
cludes intelligent purpose from Nature. 
This is a sound position which, however, is 
recognized by the evolutionists themselves. 
To the religious wing of the school the im- 
manent power and activity of God sup- 
plies such a basis of intelligent purpose in 
Nature, while the materialist wing is more 
definitely inclined every year to assert 
the quality of inherent intelligent purpose 
as one of the elementary forces or functions 
which characterize matter. Mr. Musick is 
no half-way man. He takes radical excep- 
tion to the theory in all forms, consider- 
ing that when it has free scope it is athe- 
ism and when it is modified it tends to pan- 
theistic conceptions of Nature. This last 
may be true without being very alarming. 
Christianity is not pantheism and has had 
no difficulty in keeping its theology out of 
that abyss. But as distinguished and criti- 
cal a theologian as Professor Fisher has re- 
marked that there is a certain aspect or re- 
lation of Christianity which may be said to 
be pantheistic. On the mystical side it is 
always pantheistic. . The worship of God in 
Nature is pantheistic, and no one can read 
the Gospel of John without feeling that some 
of its finest passages have the same quality. 

The Harpers have made a volume of vey 
unusual interest and beauty of Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler’s Studies of American 
Architecture. (American Architecture. 
Studies. By Montgomery Schuyler.) The 
illustrations are exceedingly numerous and 
consist of full elevations and architectural 
details processed and imprinted on heavy 
ivory-finished paper which is employed 
throughout the whole volume. .- It is a book 
which has a distinct interest from the art 
point of view, and from the public point of 
view shows the great advances made in this 
country in domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial architecture. Some really great 
public works the author is able to point to, 
such as the Brooklyn Bridge; but in gen- 
eral American architecture shows the pri- 
vate citizen rising above the State, thus re- 
versing the Greek view of the subject, and, 
indeed, that which prevailed at Rome as 
well, which made it a crime for the citizen 
to bring his private-buildings into competi- 
tion or comparison with the public. The 
State was supreme; the citizen and all that 
belonged to him subordinate. In the 
midst of the wild and extravagant doc- 
trines which are demoralizing both the 
theory and practice of art, it is refreshing to 
take up John Ruskin’s Lectures on Art, 
Brantwood Edition. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Charles Eliot Norton. 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
We commend to all whose minds are con- 
fused on this subject to read the two lec- 
tures on the “Relation of Art to Morals” 
and the “‘ Relation of Art to Religion.” 


The Autobiography of Isaac Williams, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Edited by his brother-in-law, the 
Ven. Sir George Prevost, late Archdeacon 
of Gloucester. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) The particularly inter- 
esting feature of this book is that it is the 
autobiography of the author of several of 
the Oxford “Tracts for the Times,” and 
throws some interesting light on Newman’s 
personal relations to the ‘‘ Movement.” 
Mr. Williams denies more than once and in 
several connections that Newman’s going 
over to Rome was affected by the treatment 
he received from the Heads of the Univer- 
sity or by the general condemnation of 
Tract No. 91. He says that John Keble did 
not know him as well as he himself did and 
that the natural trend of his own specula- 
tions had really carried him to Rome before 
he took the step, and that all this became so 
apparent to him as to break up intimate re- 
lations and to make him look on Newman's 
company as a danger to which he should no 

















longer expose himself. Newman’s impres- 
sions of Williams at the same time are more 
than once alluded to in the Letters of his 
Church of England period. The editor ap- 
parently accepts the general interpretation 
put on Newman’s action by Mr. Williams. 


An Attempt towards a History of Eng- 
lish Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of English Language 
and Literature, University College, Lon- 
don. (Cassell & Co., London and New 
York. $1.50.) We have kept our readers 
apprised of the progress of this work Vol- 
ume VIII of which lies before us, and of 
its general plan. The present volume cov- 
ers the period from Surrey to Spenser and 
ends on the threshold of the appearance of 
the great Elizabethans—Marlowe, Ben Jon- 
son and Shakespeare—tho the next volume 
in the series will be ‘‘Spenser and his 
Time.” The period covered by this volume 
is that of the English Reformation. It 
begins with Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and ends in the brilliant days that shone 
around Philip Sidney and Walter Raleigh. 
It is interesting as containing in it the rise 
of the modern drama, the ‘ Euphuistic”’ 
movement, as well as the first steps toward 
the development and establishment of the 
English Bible. Like the volumes which 
have preceded it, this is crammed with in- 
formation, and at every point shows the 
author’s learning anand almost embarrass- 
ing wealth of matter. 


Living Papers on Present Day Themes. 
Christian vidences, Doctrines and Morals, 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. | 
Ten volumes, in case, $10.00 the set.) This | 
remarkableseriesof popular tracts, designed 
to meet the doubt, denial and irreligion of 
the times, was begun some nine years ago, 
and completed in 1889. The series include 
tracts of papers on every phase of the sub- 
ject to which the series is devoted, the defini- 
tion and vindication of Christian faith. 
The series opens with papers on Christian- 
ity and miracles, and the fundamental con- . 
ceptions and principles of Theism. The 
tenth and last volume contains a paper on 
“The Family: its Scriptural Ideal and its 
Modern Assailants,’”’ by Prof. W. G. Blaikie, 
D,D., LL.D., and another on “Socialism 
and Christianity,” by the Rev. M. Kauf- 
man.. .The list of contributors and the In- 
dex of papers included in the ten volumes 
is very striking. Itis difficult to see how 
either eould have been improved. The col- 
lection as a whole makes an apologetic 
library of no mean proportions and which 
has the advantage of dealing with living 
issues in a living manner. The volumes 
continue to be sold, as heretofore, separately 
at $1.00 each. 


Pew Rents and The New Testament. Can 
They be Reconciled? Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
thinks they cannot be; he takes this ground 
in the brochure before us, originally an ad- 
dress delivered to the Presbyterian Social 
Union of Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Miller contributes an introduction. Mr. 
Ogden discusses this question fairly, and 
his paper cannot fail to be useful, tho his 
readers may lag behind and remain uncon- 
vinced on the main point. (Revell Co., 
New York. 50 cents.) Personality; Ser- 
mons. By Samuel Richard Fuller. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1.50.) The keynote of these Sermons lies 
in the first on “‘ Personality,’’ which very 
properly has suggested the title of the vol- 
ume. The whole volume may be regarded 
as a variation on the one noble theme, that 
the truer men are to themselves the nearer 
they come to God; and that such is the 
kinship between the human soul and its 
divine Author that to be like God is really 
to live our own life truly and to realize our 
‘‘own portion of the eternal, our own seg- 
ment of the circle of eternal life.’”’ The 
author carries out this fine cohception into 
its wider and more remote relations in a 
series of thoughtful and finished addresses 
which it is both pleasure and profit to read. 


Learned Men’s English. The Revisers, 
A Series of Criticisms on the English of the 
Revised Version of the Scriptures. By G. 
Washington Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. (George 
Routledge & Sons, London and New York.) 
This is the third edition of two critical ex- 
aminations of the English of the Revised 
Translation, which a few years ago made a 
lively sensation. They appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, first “‘ The Revisers’ English,’’ and 
soon after “ Ecclesiastical English.” Being 
bright and pithy ‘they made a sensation, 
and at the time, when the merits of the Re- 
vision were not as well known as they are 

now, met something like an enthusiastic 
response—so far at least as we may trust 
our recollection of the matter and so far as 
we can judge now from a pamphlet publish- 
ed by the author, with two hundred extracts 
from different Reviews on the subject. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Something of Mr. Moon’s criticism is both 
doubtful and light, much more is solid and 
telling. Altogether the book is an enter- 
taining piece of reading, and where it errs, 
errs on the right side, in the good cause 
of strict grammar and pure English. 


Direct Legislation by the Citizenship 
through the Initiative and Referendum. 
By J.W. Sullivan. (The Twentieth Century 
Publishing Company, New York.) Mr. 
Sullivan’s point in this treatise is to com- 
mend the Swiss referendum to the attention 
of American citizens as an escape from the 
tyranny and abuse of politicians and their 
management. We havefrequently discuss- 
ed this question in our critical columns, and 
given our reasons for doubting the practical 
value of the measure. Sufficeit to say now 
that the best men in Switzerland have 
already learned to believe that it is fraught 
with evil, and that these evils are of a kind 
which would be enormously increased here. 
It is our belief that it would prove as the 
plebicite did in the hands of Napoleon III 
an effective instrument for completing the 
tyranny of the politician. - 


Improved Method and Complete Manual 
for the Systematic and Practical Study of 
the German Language. By the Rev. Henry 
Losch, M.D. (Christopher Sower Company, 
Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. 307.) This is a com- 
pact, neatly arranged manual for learning 
to read, write and speak German. The sub- 
ject is developed in a natural and progress- 
ive order interspersed with brief vocabula- 
ries and exercises in reading and writing 
adapted to the lessons as they advance. The 
intricacies and complexities of German 
grammar are presented in very much sim- 
plified forms, which are easily learned, and 
altogether the manual strikes us as being 
made ona sound method, thoroughly, and 
with competent knowledge of the language 
and of the best methods of teaching and 
learning it. 


Protestant Episcopal Layman’s Hand- 
book. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. By an ex-Churchwarden. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. $1.25.) 
This is a good and popular manual of the 
variations, innovations, and approaches to 
the Roman service which have been made 
under the influence of High Anglicanism 
during the last fifty years. The subject is 
treated in a series of about one hundred and 
forty short articles arranged in alphabetic 
order. At the end a very’ brief and inade- 
quate account is given of the persecutions 


which disgraced England in the seventeenth 


century, or, as the author prefers to call 
them, ‘‘ the English Inquisition of the sev- 
enteenth century.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE complete novel in Lippincott’s 
for June will be ‘“‘ John Gray; a Kentucky 
Tale of the Olden Time,’’ by James Lane 
Allen. 


..Mr. W. E. Henley’s new volume of 
poems, “‘ The Song of the Sword and Other 
Verses,” is to be issued immediately by the 
Scribners. 


..The last issue of Two Tales contains 
“The Equation of a Failure,” by Herbert 
D. Ward, and “‘ The Rye Rock,” by Charles 
McIlvaine. 


..It was found necessary to issue a sec- 
ond edition of the first issue of The New 
World, the Quarterly Review. of Religion 
and Ethics, which Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have just founded. 

....Mr. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, 
“The Three Fates,’ is dedicated “To 
Frederick Macmillan, an expression of 
gratitude from an author to his publisher, 
and of high esteem by one man for an- 
other.” 

..The May number of The Century gives 
us as frontispiece a fine portrait of Colum- 
bus, engraved by Johnson after the paint- 
ing in the Marine Museum, Madrid. Ac- 
companying this is a sonnet by Mr. George 
E. Woodberry. This is followed by an 
article on Thomas Couture and his pictures; 
and there is a second art paper on Carl 
Marr, J. H. Dolph and Herbert Adams, in 
the American Artists Series. Mr. F. W. 
Pangborn is the author ofa fully illustrated 
article on “‘ Coast and Inland Yachting” ; 
short stories are contributed by Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page and the late Wolcott Bales- 
tier; and other papers of much interest are 
“ Architecture at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition”; Mr. Stedman’s third essay on 
the “‘ Nature and Elements of poetry,” and 
a delightful sketch of “‘ Homesteads of the 

Blue-Grass,”’ by that finished Kentuckian 
writer, Mr. James Lane Allen. Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton and Mr. T. B. Aldrich are among 





....The opening pages of the May num- 

ber of Harper’s Monthly are given up to the 
first chapters of a novel by Miss Mary E. — 
Wilkins, illustrated by Mr. W. T. Smedley. 
This story of “ Jane Field ”’ has all the piti- 
ful barren unloveliness of New England 


pitiless truth. There is no gladness in that 
existence; and there is no gladness in all 
the literature it has given us, savé in 
Emerson; and he was a seraph made flesh, 
rather than a New Englander etherealized. 
Miss Wilkins is a realist of the realists 
and deserving of all the praise that 
is due to those honest sons of toil. 


life which Miss Wilkins portrays with such | 





Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
are pleasantly sketched from life by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie who knew them person- 
ally; and there is a capital portrait of 
Browning before unpublished. Mr. How-: 
ells’s novel progresses without developing 
me new interest. Another of those gro- 
gn stories by Mr. William 
MeLe appears also. It surely was an 
error in judgment to bring out these absurd 
things as something new in American liter- 
ature. In other respects, Mr. Julian 
Ralph, ¥ D. Millet, Mr. William 
Sharp ‘and others, help to bring this num- 
ber to the usual high level we look for in 
the Monthly. 
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Co’s magazine for young 
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AMERICA.” 
Two New Volumes. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. With 
Portrait. By President C. K. ApAms of 
Cornell University. $1.00. 

CHARLES SUMNER. With Portrait. 
By ANNA L. DAWEs. $1.00. 
BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 

COTTON MATHER. By Prof. BARRETT WEN- 
DELt. 

SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE SIX 
NATIONS. By WiILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
D.D. 

GENERAL HOUSTON. By Henry Bruce, Esq. 

JOHN WINTHROP. By Rev. Josern H. 
TWICHELL. 
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THOMAS HOOKER. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO., N. Y., 


PUBLISHERS. 


“ROMANCE.” 
Tho Monthly Magusie of Complete Stre, 


**ROMANCE” enters upon a new volume with 
the May number, and comes out in a new cover. It 
contains seventeen complete stories by writers of the 
United States, Canada, England, Ireland, France and 
Germany. Among the famous authors on the list 
are Edgar A. Poe, Alexander Dumas, Charles Reade, 
William Carleton, Theodor Kiérner, and Guy de 
Maupassant. 

**ROMANCE?” contains from 15 to W complete 
stories each month. It is edited by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, which guarantees the brilliancy and high char- 
acter of its contents. 


By Prof. R. H. THURSTON. 
By GEorGE L. WALKER, 








Price 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 


ROMANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Olinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR, 


By JACOB A. yr, gether of “ How the Other Half 
trated icles in the series, THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES, now appearing 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


May Number Ready. 
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Paris Theatres. Part IV. Illustrated. 
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D. APPLETON & 00 'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE HUMAN MIND. 


A Text-Book of Psychology. By JAMES 
SuLLy, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in Men- 
tal and Moral Science in the University 
of London; author of “ Illusions,”’ “‘Pes- 
simism,” etc. 2-vols.- 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


The present work is an expansion aud further elab- 
oration of the doctrine set forth in the author’s 
“Outlines of Psychology.” Although the mode of 
arrangement and of treatment is in the main simi- 
lar, the book may be described as a new and inde- 
pendent publication. It is specially intended for those 
who desire a fuller presentment of the latest results 
of psychological research than was possible in. a vol- 
ume which aimed at being el tary ye 


AMETHYST: . THE STORY 
OF A BEAUTY. 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, author of 
“Lady Betty,’’ ‘‘Jack o’ Lanthorn,” 








etc. No. 91, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


A graphic picture of the English society life of the 
day. with a central character who enlists and holds 
the sympathy and interest of the reader. 


WHAT TO DO. 


A Companion to “‘ Don’t.”” By Mrs. OLIVER 
BELL BUNCE. Small 18mo, cloth, gilt, 
uniform with Boudoir edition of 
“*Don’t.’’ 30 cents. 

A dainty little book, containing helpful and practi- 
cal explanations of social usages and rules. It tells 
the reader how to entertain and how to be enter- 
tained, and it sets forth the etiquette of engagements 
and marriages, introductions and calls. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


“The Extraordinary Book 


“GROUND ARMS" 


THE STORY OF A LIFE. From the Ger- 
man of the Baroness Bertha von Sutt- 
ner. By Alice A. Abbott. 12mo, $1.00. 


After sketching in many pages the thrilling 
story of this novel an able writer in the “ In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics” says: 


“Entire absence of self-consciousness lend to her 
fiction so illusive a semblance of fact that, regarded 
simply as a story, the work must rank high. The im- 
agination of the authoress has been kindled at the 
fire of intensest feeling, guided by a virile faculty of 
reasoning closely and logically. She pierces to the 
marrow of the thing that has taken hold of her. By 
that thing she is verily possessed; it has made of her a 
seer. . . . The bare, bald outline of ‘Die Waffen- 
nieder!’ (‘Ground Arms!’), which is all I have been 
able to attempt, can give buta faint, feeble idea of its 
power and pathos, and none at all of the many light 
and humorous touches, the well-drawn minor char- 
acters, the thrilling episodes, the piquant glimpses of 
the great world of Austria and France, which re- 
lieve the gloom of the tragic story.” 





A two-page review in the “ Literary Digest” 
of April 16 concludes: 

“We have here unquestionably a very remarkable 
work. Asa plea for a general disarmament it stands 
unrivaled. For familiarity with the details of the 
subject treated, for breadth of view, for logical acu- 
men, for dramatic effect, and literary excellence it 
stands unequaled by any work ‘written with a pur- 
pose.” 

A leading German review says: 

“No literature and no language can point to any 
presentation of this subject so comprehensive, so ex- 
haustive, and at the same time so enthralling. We 
are here dealing—and in this judgment many men of 
eminence concur—with the most important work of 
fiction treating of war that has ever appeared, and 
with one of the very highest achievements, moreover, 
in the range of contemporary belles lettres.” 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO, 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH, 


And other Tales. By Mrs. BuRTOoN HAR- 
RISON, author of “The Anglomaniacs,’’ 
‘Flower de Hundred,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
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FRENCH CROCODILES, 


And other Anglo-French Typical Charac- 
ters. By MAx O’RELL, author of “A 
Frenchman in America,” “ Jonathan 
and His Continent,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
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Or, Home Again. A Story of To-Day. By 
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vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

No American author is known to a wider circle of 
readers than Edward Everett Hale. A new book 
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New Volumes in Oassell’s Sunshine Series. 


BY ROBERT BARR (Luke Sharp). 
IN A STEAMER CHAIR, 


And Other Shipboard Stories. By RoBERT 
BARR (Luke Sharp). 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Robert Barr is the latest, but not the least, of 
inther-dog humorists. His wit is typically Auestioen 
(although he is a Canadian), which means that it is 

spontaneous and convincing. His book is bubbling 
over with fun and will make many a dull hour merry. 
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The Tempest. 
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xploration a Travel; Arctic Vor. 
— the Revoluti on; Civil War; Slavery; Town and 
State Histories; Indians; Quakers; Mormons; Can- 
ada; aes California; South America and the West 
Indles; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; Bibli- 
ography; d Government Publications; also First 

tions and — ard Sets of American peeeess. 

series sent for postage, 10 cents 
w 144m EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


“A Complete Collection of Classic, Standard and 
Current Writers. Choice Art Books, Special Bindings, 
etc. Catalogue sent free upon request. 


BRENTANO’sS, 
124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


3; Early 








“FORE MAGIC 31C LANTERNS, on other new features oak. 

knowing about. 

J.B. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Street, 
(Branch 189 La Salle St. Calumet Building.) Chicago, 10., L. L. Davis, Manager. 


Catalogue free, Mention this paper. 
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HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. WR roadway.N.Y 


ene 
FOR CHILDREN’ Ss DAY, 


(Floral Praise Ne. 10. 


A Jubilee with Flowers, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
A Serv " * — and Song. 16 pages. 
4.00 per IC 5 cents each by mail. 
‘Previous issues at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. %h St., New York. 


C 
SCH 0 °ta, 


Porn, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INST. AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 








Price 








Self-Sealing and adjustable to all sizes Li- 
brary or Sunday-School books. $1.50 per 100. Sent 
to any address upon receipt of price. Samples free to 
Librarians or Sunday-School Superintendents. 


WM. BEV HARISON, 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,2nicsi2!., 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York. 








When calling, please ask to see Mr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled “Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 


Before Buying Books Write for Quotations, 


An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


FP. E. GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d St., N. Y 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


VIEWS &: Gueetane ee 4. bg 











ped.” 6 
Orders i. poe Mord} filled Stamps 
taken. —-_ for . aipive of views. EXCELSIOR 
VIEW .. Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





“ THE NEW YORK Cap leziAN HOME FOR IN- 
py ae MEN,” 1175 Madison Avenue, corner 
S6th Street. Men addicted to alcohol, opium, mor- 

hine, cocoaine, ‘and other vi seid here ‘find 8 
or their trea 
ment. Rete onnet bonds ye 


mt re Saari — _~ 7 ‘or esata labors 
lish: a ae bors 
With this class. Bent by ms by mail for for 8O con 


Address 
CHAS. A. BUNTING: Manager . 





J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O 








EDUCATION. © 


MASSACHUSETTS. STTS. BRAD DFOR 


BRADFORD AOAD EY 2: hy ~ new 


young women.Full cor 
wing ready in Septem yi single and double rooms. 
d Literature. * Hegelar 


Courses in Langaogs. &: an 
oumee b — gs 2 :- e ane Sept. 14th, 1892. 
ss ANNIE sunset. 
Miss IDA C. ALL { Principals. 
Apply to Miss siDA Cc. AL LEN, Principal. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Philadel iphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating Phe graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seekin, — — ges 
— a change at an increa: oar 
dress C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hi Buliding) 
oom C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 


Colleges for Women 
” 1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


For the higher 
education of 














School of Expression. Vocal and literary teain- 


. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., 1546 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Courses, Voice and 
Harvard University. Expression. 5 weeks July 15, 


Address S. S. CURRY, 1544 Beacon St., Boston. M 


ASS, 
Province of Expression. Broadest survey of the 
School of Expression, 1544 Beacon 8t.. 








whole subject.—Herald. 
oston, Mass. 





ERMANY, Sc iin wt hours from PROS 
wo. GERMAN ADIES, CLERG Y- 
man’s daughters, ae to receive as boarders a 
few young ladies desirous of studying German, Music, 
jeep =. La one meee tainable. Court 





0} tre. tus apply to Professor 
TM DROWN, Tnstitare of bf Technol “4 P Boston or aa- 
dress Fratilein WALTER, pahecke trasse, 6, Wi: 


‘ mar, ponte — ey. 





INTRINSIC VALUES. 


DuRING the discussion in the United 
States Senate upon the question whether 
the debt of Arizona should be made paya- 
ble in gold ccin or in ‘‘ lawful money,” a 
question arose as tothe difference between 
the two things—at least Senator Daniel 
of Virginia, made some remarks upon the 
subject which betrayed an ignorance of 
one of the fundamental conditions of good 
money. He said: 

“Gentlemen sometimes say that gold is 
of a value which supports itself. It does 
not support itself. The gold bullion is 
always equal to the gold dollar, because the 
law will turn it at the expense of the whole 
people of the United States into a gold 
dollar at any one’s request. As the law 
stands to-day only the value of gold is 
fixed. How is it fixed? It is fixed by the 
fact that the people of this whole country 
at their expense established a mint and em- 
ploy artificers and pay skilled workmen to 
turn any man’s gold bullion into a dollar 
for him at his own will and pleasure.” 


So long as such economic heresy is 
preached from the Senate of the United 
States and believed—as it very likely may 
be—by many intelligent people, so long 
the mission of THE INDEPENDENT as an 
advocate of sound financial principles 
cannot end. What indeed fixes the value 
of gold bullion that the United States is 
willing to coin it? In the matter of gold 
values United States coinage has very lit- 
tle influence. When gold was required 
for export to pay our balances to foreign 
mations, fora time the Treasury Depart- 
ment offered to exporters their choice be- 
tween bullion and coins. So strong was 
the preference for gold bullion that the 
Treasury withdrew the option. Now ex- 
porters of specie must take,coined gold at 
a small loss to themselvés. In paying 
debts abroad the stamp of the United 
States was a slight hindrance, due to the 
fact that United States money does not 
circulate abroad except for its bullion 
value, and this bulliqn value by abrasion 
and by reason of the ‘mixture of alloy is 4 
little less than that-of pure gold. 

The value of gold is fixed, not because 
the United States coins it, but by the fact 
that every civilized nation will take it at 
its full ratio in exchange for commodities 
sold. Its position is, therefore, unique. 
Alone among metals it is regarded as 
equally valuable everywhere. - Now, the 
silver in a dollar measured in terms of 
gold is worth much less than 100 cents; 
but the coin circulates as 100 cents, simply 
‘because the faith of the Government is 
pledged to redeem it in gold on demand. 
The stampof the United States Treasury 
in the case of silver is the only thing that 
gives it such a value as money, as intrin- 
sically it cannot have. But the Govern- 
ment can put out anything as money— 
that is, can declare anything to be legal 
tender for all debts—and it will pass 
among thc people without question so long 
as it is redeemable in gold. Paper money 
could be issued by the United States 
Treasury just as well as silver dollars, 
and paper money would be just as 
good as long as gold was behind 
it. The purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver each month, in order to have 
something that the Government can make 
into money, is a mere pretense. The sil- 
ver in the Treasury is no safeguard, be- 
cause the United States, if pushed, could 
not sell it to redeem our silver certificates. 
These certificates would be very nearly as 
good if there were no silver at all behind 
them. If, therefore, Senator Daniel had 
said that ‘‘ silver does not support itself, 
the silver dollar is a dollar because the 
law says so,” he would have stated the 
truth. 

Exactly contrary is the fact about gold, 
whether we coin it or whether we leave it 
in bullion, it has an intrinsic value over 
the whole trading world. No nation will 
take silver at our valuation, so that we 
could not sell the silver bullion in the 
Treasury vaults and pay our certificates 
with the proceeds. But every nation will 
take our gold; yes, and pay a premium for 
it too. We can discharge every foreign 


only metal that has an indestructible in 
trinsic value. We may deplore this fact; 
we may feel deeply that bimetallism would 
be for the good of all nations; but as-sen- 
sible business men we must look the exact 
facts in the face and govern ourselves 
by those facts if. we would avoid disaster. 

So long as silver can be produced for 
about fifty cents per ounce, and sold (to 
the United States or to anybody) at eighty- 
five cents or less, so long may we expect 
the silver mines to be worked at their ut- 
most capacity for such a profit. So far as 
a staple basis for money is concerned, we 
might as well choose iron as silver, while 
paper currency, as we have said, is more 
convenient and just as good, provided itis 
redeemable in gold—just as iron or leather 
or silver money would have to be if it was 
to pass current at all at a standard of val- 
uation recognized throughout the com- 
mercial world. To say, as the Senator 
from Virginia did, that American coinage 
fixed the value of gold, is to confuse our 
currency question at an important point. 
The power and promise of, the United 
States is necessary for silver money or 
paper, but not for gold, because gold has 
everywhere an intrinsic value equal to the 
valuation stamped upon it. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE International Monetary Conference 
is now an assured fact, President Harrison 
having wisely taken the subject out of the 
range of politics by issuing the invitations 
to foreign powers himself. Great Britain 
has consented to enter a conference which 
shall discuss, not the opening of the mints 
of all nations to unlimited silver coinage, 
but the larger use of silver by all nations. 
Our Government also has advices that 
France and Germany will participate; 
while Mr. Blaine is confident that Italy 
and Austria-Hungary will join. Paris or 
Geneva will probably be selected as the 
place of meeting, and this summer the 
time. Five delegates will represent the 
United States; and among the names 
prominently mentioned are those of Di- 
rector Leech, of the Mint: Henry W. Can- 
non, of the Chase National Bank; Senator 
Carlisle; Senator Jones; Francis A. 
Walker; ex-Secretary Fairchild; S. Dana 
Horton; Geo. S. Coe, and others. The 
two first named gentlemen are among the 
most probable d- legates, because of their 
special fitness. Mr. Leech will be invalu- 
able for his statistical knowledge, and Mr. 
Cannon’s ability as a financier are sec- 
onded by the fact that he has already 
taken a particularly active interest in 
bringing about the conference. It is, of 
course, too early to predict the result of 
the conference; but the discussion will 
certainly have vast importance as an edu- 
cator, and accomplish much toward clear- 
ing the way for ultimate international 
agreement. There are not a few who are 
confident that beneficial results will be at- 
tained in 1892. 








Stocks only partially reflected the con- 
fidence displayed at Easter. Theadvance 
movement which then seemed probable 
was checked by the development of an 
unfriendly spirit. between Pennsylvania 
and Reading, by renewal of gold ship- 
ments, and by the weakness of Northern 
Pacific. The shipment of nearly $2,000.- 
000 gold last Saturday, with prospects of 
more to follow, was really the most ad- 
verse feature, being attributed to foreign 
sales of American stocks. Whether this 
is the true cause or not does: not conclu- 
sively appear. The Austrian demand for 
gold is a factor to be considered; and, as 
these operations appear to be done quietly, 
it is quite within the power of speculators 
to take advantage of the effect of such 
movements upon public opinion. Com- 
mercial bills, however, were in light sup- 
ply, and this partly explained gold ship- 
ments which are not unusual at this sea- 
son. It is probable that exports will 
decline and imports expand from 
now on; so that Europe will want 
either gold or securities to settle 
balances, It would suit us best to send 
the latter; and yet money is so plentiful 
here that we could spare several millions 
without any inconvenience. There is 
much seusitiveness concerning the out- 





debt with it, coined or uncoined, It is the 


flow of gold which has been only partly 
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modified by the changed 
ver question. Advancing prices and gold 
exports do not usually go hand in hand. 
Railroad earnings are not so uniformly 
favorable. For the first week of April 
ninety-one roads reported an gate 
increase of less than 4%. For the second 
week seventy roads reported a gain of 
over 3%. The heaviest losses were on 
Texas Pacific, Northern Pacific, East Ten- 
nessee and other Southern lines; the best 
gains, on St. Paul, Louisville and Nash- 
ville and Canadian Pacific. 


There isa noticeably better feeling in 
European financial circles. Trade over 
there is very dull and speculation quiet; 
but a reaction from late depression is set- 
ting in, and the confidence here is having 
a marked effect upon foreign estimation 
of our stocks and bonds. Money is re- 
markably easy all through Europe, be- 
ing quoted at 14¢in open market at 
London, 14 at Berlin, and 2g at Paris. 
Foreigners do not appear to have recover- 
ed sufficient courage to repurchase our 
stocks to any extent; in fact, speculators 
are still selling; but sales have decreased 
during the last month and further good 
developments might easily cause a renew- 
al of foreign investments. At present the 
supply of floating American stock in Lon- 
don is exceptionally small. Americans 
are reported to be carrying fair amounts 
there; and any further large returns of 
our securities hardly seems probable under 
existing conditions. The announcement 
of a $30,000,000 loan by Austria-Hungary, 
to provide for changing the currency toa 
gold basis, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in connection with the revival of gold 
shipments: It was expected that gold 
would go to Europe from India, Australia 
and South America; hence the movement 
from here, if continued, would cause some 
concern were it not for the plentiful sup- 
ply of money. 


The official March returns of foreign 
trade were as follows: 


1891. 
$77,634,836 
75,314,326 


$2,320,510 








Clearing House totals continue to indi- 
cate a liberal increase in the volume of 
business over last year. Last week the 
gain at five chief cities was about 10¢, 
which, considering the inactivity of specu- 
lation, and that prices are generally low, 
is convincing proof that business is not 
very stagnant, whatever else may be said 
about it. The backwardness of the sea- 
son affords some ground for complaint; 
also the over-production and consequent 
low prices in certain channels of trade. 
The grumbling from these quarters must, 
however, be somewhat offset by consider- 
ing that the farming classes of the West 
are doing relatively well. Even Southern 
planters have come out better than sup- 
posed. Reports from reliable business 
houses in Georgia, South Carolina, Texas 
and other States all unite in saying that 
trade is not so bad as was feared, but 
really excellent in many instances. This 
is owing to the fact that growers sold 
cotton early at better prices; while South- 
ern merchants adopted conservative meas- 
ures and so avoided the subsequent losses 
of low prices and over-production. There 
~being at the same time a good demand 
for labor at relatively high wages the 
country over, it follows that we are 
on the highroad to prosperity, notwith- 
standing the complaints of those who 
feel the competition of modern methods 
and improvements. The local dry goods 
market was dull and undisturbed, except 
by occasional “cuts.” Brown and 
b:eached cottons sold more freely. Wool- 
ens were strengthened by firm prices at 
the London wool sale, and an aavance of 
5@10¢ in standard woolens and worsteds 
abroad. The iron and steel markets are 
unsettled; No. 1 pig iron being quoted at 
$15.50@$16.00 per ton. Up to April ist 
orders for 694,000 tons heavy steel rails 
had been placed compared with 529,000 
tons last year. Cotton recovered some- 
what, nearly touching 74c.; but the statis- 
tical position offers little encouragement 
for an advance. The same is true of 
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phase of the sil- Crop conditions have not been as good 


as wished for. Excessive moisture over 
large sections of the West retarded spring 
planting, particularly of corn and oats, 
while the lack of sufficient warmth has 
checked the growth of pasturage. These 
conditions have not injured winter wheat 
or oats, and with some favorable weather 
prevailing hereafter present drawbacks 
will be easily overcome. Wheat receipts 
at the interior are declining, and the best 
trade authorities assert that the amount 
still held back is larger than in any pre- 
vious year at this season. The visible sup- 
ply of wheat is estimated at 42,000,000 
bushels against 22,100,000 bushels last 
year. It was estimated that there wonld 
be a surplus this year amounting to 250,- 
000,000 bushels. Since July ist we have 
exported. 188,000,000, leaving 67,000,000. 
If our exports are maintained at present 
rate during balance of the year, there 
would be carried over a surplus of about 
30,000,000. This is not a large quantity to 
carry over, but it is quite sufficient in the 
present condition of the grain market. 
May wheat is now quoted at 8ic. in Chi- 
cago. A year ago it was about $1.09. 


Money rules very easy in New York, 
call loans on stocks being quoted at 14@2¢. 
Time money isin good supply and fair de- 
mand at 2@34¢ for thirty to ninety days. 
There are also freer offerings of commer- 
cial paper, which are freely accepted at 
34@4z on 2@4 months for prime double 
names. The bank statement showed a 
gain of $3,744,435 in surplus reserve, gold 
shipments not having affected the aver- 
ages. The surplus reserve is now $19,500,- 
000, or about $12,000,000 larger than this 
time last year. The currency movement 
was in favor of this point, and the banks 
gained about $2,000,000 from sub-treasury 
operators. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








Bid. 
Central National..... 132 |Me til 
ee 250 |Mérchants’ Ex 
Fourteenth Street.... 170 |N. Y. County 
Garfield Nat’l......... 4 board Nat’! 
Lincoln Nat’l. -- 400 |St. Nicholas 
Mechanics............. 187 of N. 





. BANK STOCKS, 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 23d, were as follows: 

American Exchange. 154%4| Mechanics’............ 
Broadway... .......-+ 280%) Merchants’... nA 
181 |Merchants’ E 














.. 1334e|New York .. 1) 240 
1530 Oriental piles 17 B74 
ALK... csees o 3245, 
ie State of N.Y... . 18 
200 t. Nicholas.......... 1233 
160 Oe ee 123% 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


April 2%. Aprili6. Differences. 


Loans. .......... $491,926,600 $493,629,400 Dec.$1,702,800 
Specie............ 106,082,600 102,969,800 Inc. 3,112,800 
Legal tenders 46,949,300 45,789,200 Inc. 1,160,100 
Deposits.......... 533,995,700 531,882,000 Inc. 2,113,700 
Circulation ...... 5,676,800 5,613,400 Inc. 63,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$106,082,600 $102,969,800 Inc. $3,112,800 
Legal tenders... 46,949,300 45,789,200 Inc. 1,160,100 
Total reserve.. $153,031,900 $148,759,000 Inc. $4,272,900 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 





133,498,925 132,970,500 Inc. 528,425" 


ments......-..+ 19,532,975 15,788,500 Inc. 3,744,475 
Excess of reserve April 25th, 1891..........+.... 6,975,125 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Bid. Asked. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling closed dull and 


firm in tone, and bills were scarce. The 
inquiry from bankers continued. Conti- 
nental rates followed sterling very closely. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 


60 days. 3 days, 
(OS RETR ENS RE Rig oe oy +. 4876 «489 
Parie—Pranos.............scscsccvecsssecess 5 16% «5 1436 
GTR 0 vi doctsnvescdevecdsecescsete bey dogs 5164 5 13% 
Berlin—Reichmarks.............+ss005 ees 954g 95% 
Amsterdam—Guilders... ........csseeses 4056 4044 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 





...-Mr, Ernest Werner and Mr, William 
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E. Iselen have been elected directors of 
the Ninth National Bank. 


....On account of the great strike of 
about 50,000 English coal miners, between 
500 and 600 steamers have been obliged to 
lay up, and the proposition is being seri- 
ously considered by American colliery 
owners to ship American coal to England 
—a literal carrying of coal to Newcastle. 


.-There is still a great plethora of 
money on deposit in this city, the Na- 
tional Park holding $34,353,000, the First 
National $29,553,300, and the Chemical 
$26,780,100. The belief is general among 
financiers that money will rule very plen- 
ty and cheap during the next three 
months at least. 


.. Willis 8. Paine has resigned the 
presidency of the State Trust Company, to 
take effect May 19th. Mr. Paine and ‘his 
wife are going to take a trip around the 
world, expecting to be gone a year and a 
hajf. Mrs. Paine is one of the heirs of 
Samuel J. Tilden, and by the recent di- 
vision of his estate received a sum gener- 
ally estimated at $500,000. 


...A tangible sign of better things in 
the management of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad is the declaration, on the 
20th inst., of a dividend on the common 
stock of 12% for the three months ending 
December 31st, 1891. This is the first 
dividend paid since 1887; but in the mean- 
time nearly five millions of dollars have 
been paid out of earnings for betterments. 


.-The late John J. Astor was for 
many years a director of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company, and a very 
large holder of its stock. Upon his death 
William Waldorf Astor succeeded his 
father as director. Mr. Astor has sent in 
his resignation as director, and itis said in 
Wall Street that he has disposed of his 
stock, nearly all of it passing into hands 
friendly to the Vanderbilts. 


...-The chief cashier of the great bank- 
ing house of the Rothschilds, at Frankfort, 
after serving in this capacity for eighteen 
years and having the perfect confidence 
of the house, has succeeded in defraud- 
ing his employers of 1,240,000 marks. It 
is stated that the salary of the missing 
cashier was $1,250 a year, a ridiculously 
small sum and one which would tend to 
induce stealing. The Rothschilds carry 
out their frugality even in the reward 
offered $250. 


..It is very interesting, and gratify- 
ing as well, to know that the trustees of 
the estate of the late Samuel J. Tilden 
have managed the estate so well that 
when the estate was divided, in Decem- 
ber, the books showed an increase of $1,- 
100,000 in net profits on income for five 
years. This amount was exclusive of all 
expenses of litigation and administration. 
The appraisement of the estate at the 
time of Governor Tilden’s death was $5,- 
000,000. There will be left $2,000,000 for 
the purpose for which the trust was 
created, the establishment of a great li- 
brary. 

....The fact has been made known, 
altho the State Department has not yet 
divulged it, that Chancellor Goschen has 
consented to meet the United States for a 
bi-metallic conference. Secretary Blaine 
has received assurances that France and 
Germany will accept invitations. The 
conditions were that the invitations should 
not propose a discussion of the opening of 
the mints of all nations to the unlimited 
coinage of silver, but should simply pro- 
pose a conference upon the larger use of 
silver by the nations of the earth. It is 
expected that some of the other nations 
will accept the invitation to the confer- 
ence. 


....The annual report of the Director of 
the Mint for the calendar year 1891 is just 
now of unusual interest. He reports the 
product of gold from mines in the United 
States of the value of $33,175,000, an in- 
crease of $330,000 over the product of the 
previous year. The product of silver was 
58,380,000 fine ounces, valued at $57,630,- 
040, or of the coining value in silver dol- 
lars of $75,416,565. This is an increase of 
3,830,000 ounces over the previous year, 
and results mainly from new finds in Col- 





orado and Idaho. The Government pur- 
chased during the year 54,893,912 fine 
ounces of silver. The commercial value 
of the pure silver in the silver dollars has 
varied during the past year from $0,733 
to $0.826 the highest. The imports of 
gold aggregated $45,296,928, and the ex- 
ports $79,187,499, a net loss in gold of 
$33,888,571. 


..Mr. William A. Camp, for nearly 
thirty-five years manager of the Clearing 
House Association of this city, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effeet on 
July ist; the reason being his advanced 
age. The New York Clearing House was 


established and went into operation Octo- 


ber, 1853, and its compilation of statistics 
and commercial facts have been of very 
great value. Itis probable that the late 
Albert Gallatin made the first proposition 
to establish a Clearing House in New York 
City, but the first practical effort in this 
direction was about a year previous to the 
organization of the present Clearing 
House, when the Bank of America, Mer- 
chants’, American Exchange, Metropoli- 
tan and Mechanics’ Bank joined in a com- 
bination and made up an aggregate sum 
of $1,000,000 in coin, for which the Me- 
chanics’ Bank issued certificates. These 
were received by the other banks in pay- 
ment of balances, and were held as more 
desirable than coin, on account of the 
greater facility, rapidity and safety of 
their transfer. 


Among the securities sold at auction 
on the Real Estate Exchange on the 19th 
and 20th insts., were the following lots: 


$5,000 Flint and Pére Marquette Rad. Co. gt. 
Huron Div.) 5s, due 1939................4. 014% 
000 Buffalo and "Erie Ra 7s, due 1898...... 11354 
7,500 WD erect link imp. D. bonds ofthe Townof Herree, 
$5,005 ‘Lon oy a ae 
000 Canada South. Rd. first 5s, due 1908. .107 
5 apres Consolidated Gaslight Co. of N. 
nates Laver’ Surety Go 
Texas 5% bonds, due 1909........ 1 
71°00 Glee of Atlanta 7% bonds, due 1899... .1125% 
—o. sy ody 7 aes aul Rd. first mort. conv. 7% 
Bop 100 City of aes (Ga.) 8% bonds, due 1896. .:1 
a River and Porchester Rd. first 6s, 


60 ad. Cliizens* a eg 6” eee, eae 
$600 Citizens’ Fire Ins. o 3 ‘certificates. 

106 shares Rutgers Fire ag 
150 shares Kings Co Losat 
82 shares N. Y 
28 shares Renis 
20 shares Uni 125: 
80 shares Consolidated Gas Co,, of = , srs 11 

300 shares N. Y. C. 2g H. R. Rd. C 11 


ive Ion. Go. 
Ins. Co.. 





eee eeesees 
ee eee eee eee ees en eeeeesssseressesesese 


20 shares Williamsburg Gaslight Co.. . 12644 
$7, a Lehi h and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. o, cons. 1 
REA ELE SATS MAGO a4 

$5,000 Dry Dock,, East B’way and Batten a 
MRE UME AIS, «55. >< scwanncoo ack vant % 
$5,000 North Mo. Rd. (West Branch) 7s, = 

n. Rd, of N. J., convert. 7s., due 1902 

"Y. Floating D Dry Dock 

United States xpress. = SRR ABS 
N. Y. Produce achanes (all dues 
hare RUehipkess concunag 6 hdgases at omesie Akane 55 
40s s Orange Crosstown and - Tr y. 
Diane bards asine chem see ea te are 
100 sh's Orange Mountain yA Co. .$10 per share 
41 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co..............65 288 
Brookivs City 7% Public Park loan bonds, 


“due PA ul uy) 191 156 
$10,000 W, and C. Ry. Co. third a, Ae 
du ° isle 3044 


13 
‘sii. 50 per share 


240 
~~ due 9 pare easemnaes ae 


eee Peer ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


DIVIDENDS. 

...-The American Exchange National 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of three and a half per cat, payable 
May 2d. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 

















CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
LETTERS 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


0. 
N.Y 


CREDIT. 


BROTHER 
BARRENS, NO-w WALL STREE 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate. 








DENVER, COLORADO. 





(x RARE inesnces eh Seen ne. 
INVESTMENTS. 


The following First Morigage Gold Bonds 
are offered by the Lombard Investment 
Company (subject to previous sale). 


6% City Mortgages. 











A AMT a LOCATION. VALUATION. 
die: » 890... Counc Wii 0 
a. re = 

40,128... Cy) 

6% Farm Mortgages. 
15,695. ...87 las Co., Kan.$28,000 
e280... “ 8. Fi oares: Tones Co. ‘Minn. 8.700 
44,984.... 2, ...-502 ac., Greenwood Co., Kan. 6,400 
45,571. 3 111140 ac. Gallatin Co., Mont... 5,900 
37,815.... 1, .-.-140 acres, Spokane, Wash... 4,700 
46,047.... 1, ....145 acres, Morris Co., Kan.. 4,100 
45,796.... 15 @... 1211820 acres, Geary Co., Kan... 4,200 
46,176... -14 acres, Kiowa Co., Kan.. 1,565 





7% City Mortgages. 


11,924...... ioe »000....Dallas, Texas.............. $9,000 
11,845... 500....Kansas City. WEDS cactive ses 4,000 
7% Farm Mortgages. 


-- 93,09 


...640 acres, Baylor Co.. Tex.. $6,500 
aa: 5 1388 


7  Linesin Co. Wash. 4,650 


11,688... “Macres, ‘Denton Co., Tex.. 2,675 
11.906 :: 90: [246 acres, Neosho Co., Kan. 1.800 
11,641 :: "30 acres, Saline Co., Kan... 1,700 


Also 6 percent. Gold Debenture Bonds in 
amounts from $100 to $1,000. Atlantic 
Co. of New York Trustee. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT CO., 


150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


& RAN E E D INVESTMENTS 
bearing rie rasa nor pete 

ORTGAGE LOANS ontm; ont aks r- 

erty. o ncipal and interest dave fe ad roid y a to 
rai particulars 


ft. Agents Wanted, 
Farmers Loan & Sa’ Co, ones. 
Oregon saventinans. 
‘arms 


8 PER CENT, NET, Prete tarms bette 


han U.S. Bonds. Investment Share Certificates of this 
be for sale on installments. CROPS AND BANKS 
NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. Send for our new Prospectus. 
THE FARM TRUST & LOAN Co., Portland, Oregon. 

A SYNDICATE who have successfully 
developed Irrigation Companies to the 
profit of the original contributors invite a 
number of investors having from $250 
to $1,000 to join a party in an irrigation 
enterprise of great value, located in a 
beautiful valley in Idaho, where the income 
of the Company is already assured, by sales 
of water in advance of the completion of 
the canal. 

Each of the original subscribers will re- 
ceive a First Mortgage 7% Bond for his 
subscription, and his profit in stock or cash. 











Twenty-five per cent. only of the cost of 
the canal will be distributed as above; the 
balance of the subscription is to be placed 
in amounts of from $2,000 to $5,000 without 
participation in the profits. This is a busi- 
ness enterprise on a solid basis, promising 
very large profits. 

The character of the parties conducting 
this enterprise isa guaranty of the solidity 
of the enterprise. 

For full particulars, address 

IRRIGATION CO., 
P. O. Box No. 8235, N. Y. City. 
TACOMA, its Somurian craig. 


to-day the most profitable field for real estate inv ~ 
ments. 

Many have mate fortunes with a little money well 
scant he 


There ee n. for the belief that property in 
Tacoma will double ble within the next 18 months. Don’t 
wait till then but owt on ce eery before May lith, 








THE MES ABA RANGE. 


The recent discoveries of high grade Bessemer Iro 
6) faites north of Duluth, 


d a d large structural steel 
built at Duluth, and other large 

° h hasa greater future 
than any city of its size in the world. perty is 
cheap, and now is the “er to buy. For = 
information write or call o 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW 
JERSEY.) 
612, 613, 614 American Bask Building 
. Me itn ansas City, Mo . 
8s. W. gg President. 
R. PALMER, Vice J. LEIS, 8, Secy & Treas. 
Capital, $100,000.00. Shares#5.00 each. 


SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 
Write for prospectus and further information. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TO 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great man and commer- 


cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber ‘in the world, 

The finest natural town site and water front. 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildiag 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


add 
“PAlRa VEN LAND, COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Was! 


Richmond and West Point 


Terminal Railway and 


Warehouse Company. 
NOTICE. 


The time for the depesit ofall Terminal se- 
curities and all classes of stecks is extended 
until and including Monday, May 2, 1892. 


The time for the deposit of all underlying 
bendsis extended until and including ¥ri- 
day, May 6, 1892. 

AFTER THE DATES ABOVE NAMED 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES W I. BE RE- 
CEIVED ONLY UPON SUCH MS AS 
THECOMMITTEE MAY THEN IMPOSE. 


The right of subscriptien te the Cash Fuad, 
offered under the plan te the depositaries ot 
stock and 5 per cent. bonds, will be extended 
to such date as may be hereafter advertised 
by the committee. 

The holders of the securities of the auxiliary cor- 
porations are invited to co-operate and become par- 
ties to the Plan to preserve the integrity of this large 
system of railroads, the disintegration of which 
would prove disastrous to such securities. 


Copies of the Plan of Recganization may 
be hed at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

New York, April 19th, 1892. 

FREDERIC P.OLCOTT, 
OLIVER H. PAYNE, 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, 
HENRY BUDGE, 

H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 





Committee. 
GEORGE S. ELLIS, Secretary. 


54 Wall St., New York. 


Western Mortgages 


—In Default— 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, New Yerk. 


Real Choice investments made fornon- 
ACOMA fies; a 100 per cent. can be realized 
pone may ear. Lots from 8100 and acreage from §10 
wards. Improved property rented now for 10 = 

ides the increase in city and country properties. 
ae. garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and eoal lands, 
mining properties. Write Re. Russell & Co, , Tacoma, Wash. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 

LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


"| INVESTMENTS ', 524% Esta 7= 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 Miles from Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisce. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 
pote Sen Gas, Tele apwee Refreete, 
Mg —% Street’ Ca 


ater 7 $140,000 
ouse, $500, ,000 Cotten Mil 


been expended in pu 
ring past two years. 

For information regarding y KEARNEY asa place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 




















KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 





some ad - WHALE BACK 











UE PPT) PPLE ETI TN AT 








Population 1880 was ome 

1892 is 30,000 

és 1895 will be 100, 000 
Alwa: s address SOS. Cc. 

ention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Place for Investments in the World, and We are the Rest Peo 
Oper Ose HENVIS & CO., Real Estate Investors, WEST S 





(AST Ala MESAEDES nena 


LOOK AT THIS! 


Banking c ‘apital one my 000 

000,000 

will be $3 006,000 
le to Invest Through. 
StPeERion, wis. 


és é 








FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


ROSF, QUINLAN & 00. Mortgage Bazkers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO ILL, 
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OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, | TAC 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Under Supervision of the Ban Department 
of Maine, New ae, ey Rn 
Connecticut 
wn Company stews i Ten 


re Denominations 


and $1,000.00, — 
Estate deposited wi 
venient and = be safe investment, he held 3 in in great 
favor by many conservative 
a ee given and letters of inquiry 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$9,750,000. 


deposi f 
orized to ast ts 








ons Com: isa one’ id 

Court, and is yartes or 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 

pine may be made ot any Seg and withdrawn after 


ive to a for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or of estates, and 


to transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 











WiLson G. HUNT, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
DANTEL D. Lorn, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD CooP: 
JAMES Low, . BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
D. WILLIs JAMEs, WILLIAM EFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. OR 
ERA 8 CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOAD: Wm. D. SLO 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GusTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, (FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE a. iGEORGE F. VIETOR, 

M. WALDORF ASTOR. 





A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
te handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
000, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 18%, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and farther particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


CREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
THE FUTURE 
Manufacturing, Industrial and Commercial 
Center of the Northwest. 


ONLY FIVE YEARS OLD. POPULATION, 10,000. 


The greatest developed water-power in the world. 
tae 4 fuel—300 we equare miles o: Os ag coal, 





deposits of iron ore of all ki 
The center of the ric’ ng districts in the West, 
e largest America a y loca 


i —= 5 
An Reg yy oan | larger than Indiana, and 
= and fertile beyond measure, tributary to the 
vy 


The greatest primary wool market in the United 
yesources: flour-milling, immense quarries of 
ponding stone and marble, fire and terra-cotta clay, 
glass sand, min pain tanner- 


t, hides. 
ies, Jenther wood-Dulp, and the purest of water for 
paper-ma. , etc 


A @ even climate—the most invigorating and 

healthful in the world. 
The 4 A five railroads, extensive manufacturing 
ents, fi iness moana, se six 


bus 
ten churches, aa schools, free 
library, papers, ra house, elec- 
tric lights, © eight miles of e! soeric an street By? 


telephones, par ater-works, sew and 
the Fequisites necessary to make Great Falls a de. 
sirable ~— for a home. 


The most favorable point in the Won | for 
the teens on of Manufactories or t 
investment of capital. 
For fall antemation address the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


DENVER 


ot Western RAS AMONG THE fare 


ists to Ist take per ent, securitics for safety. safety. 

THE Hi ve MRE f iE civedyh MENT se a 

and na Deposit Ban fa i Isparmib 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 




















We have a for the investment of money in 
sums that will pa Tk anne 
yo r- investment with 
e and stability a0 eeom 
wilecaeates 


in making an investment here. 
Re ee ron Ih vent tipen application, with fal 


T. A. woon,k AL ee ed COMPANY, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





April 28, 1899. 








INVESTMENTS 


TAGOMA :2srat 
Sets ea yee Sab ati: Was ty 
Bee i eer ease ieee wal: 
6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
pct pi and Washington. 





the inverter fer treme 6 pore sont to73¢ per cent., 
es ST RTGAGH LOANS mai mots on carefully se- 
pA E.R fed ae ine 
tances made in Particulars 7p and 
acta 


iven on &) 
ete "BIRRELL, 
siiia Sa A Hace, Portland, Or. 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 re Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chi 
Pro} ‘or Sale at per and accru | interest. 
cur Ries ” worth double the amount — thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER 3 BONE A RAVENS- 


2:21 Chamber of Commerce Reng, 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington 


TEXAS ah AND INVESTMENTS 


nce. 
D EFERENCES? 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Un o- 
Ni k * 


& Tene. Agents, Ban’ 
ra National Bat 1. 
Lockwood National Bank; San 


{> 
d: The Scottish-American Mort- 
eee oo Limited. 
formation write to 














273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


‘ 
New Mesabi Iron en 
Stock in the Cincinnati, Kanawha, Charleston 
peSinbes, Chicago 9p and Minneapolis Iron Com 
as good a bond, and pays 
Wie or write for particulars. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Member Duluth Stock Exchange, . 
DULUTH. N 


NN. 
Refer by Ee to the First National Bank, and 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 


DENVER 
Real Estate 1224,,vit™'2, Ave, miles 


from the center of Denver 
m the 








who have never seen the property 
have made, in from three te five Feo 
Maps and fall information furnished u = 1002, 


Vite CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


DENVER, COL, 
LEGAL NOTICE. 


N pursuance of an 3 of Hon. RASTUS 8. RAN- 
>) te of the Cit; —_ See, «) ed 
York, Notice is hereby 


ive 

claims inst J fie a late < of the the cig | 

New Yor eee to present the same with vouch- 
ers thereot to the subscribers at their place of trans- 
actin, a the office of John B. Mayo, Room 57, 
No. Hroedway, | rg the City of New Yor 
fore the by th dean —— 
the 21st da, arch, 


HAFFEY, I Executors. tay 
Executors. 320 

















DIVIDENDS. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
128 Broadway, New York, April 22d, 1892.—Ata 
meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 
CENT. on the capital stock was declared, payable 
May 2d, proximo. 
Transfer books will close this day and reopen May 
7th, prox. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
HE EDISON _ ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, = axD > Paosn St., 


NE AR 1th iso. 
UARTERLY DIVIDEND. OF SNE AND ONE- 








Qua TER ay CE T. 04 per cent.) on the capital 
sc 5 commas as been declared, payable 
ay 


892. 
The transfer books will close Seturday, April 16th, 
at 12 M.,and reopen on ieee, |: Mow ri. HAN, 


rer. 


air, 





FER NATIONAL GORPAGE COMPA 
YORK, A x 








ELECTION. 


as BANK OF AMERICA, i 
EW YORK, April 19th, 182. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS AND 
Inspectors of Election of this bank will be held 
at the banking house on Monday, May 2d, 1892. The 
polls will be CR atl o’clock P.M., y ana will close 
at 2 o’clock P 
The transfer scamea Ss #4 closed from May 1st to 
ay 3d. ALLAS B. PRATT, Cashier. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us ona postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPAHY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. .....-. . $600,000 

— and Undivided profits.$1 14,091 


aeponit of “dt mgr 
limtled “by? 


by ine. Connecticut Sk omg 
Fag tng etc., are permitted by law to invest 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 





Debentures, secured by 
with the Unton Trust 
ork, Amount of issue 


2% Charlotte Square. 
ag rth oucH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 








’ READING NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 


TO OUR READERS. 








For the past nineteen years the offices of 
THE INDEPENDENT have been at 251 Broad- 
way, opposite the City, Hall Park. Incon- 
sequence of what is called the “ march of 
improvement,’ the building so long occu- 
pied by it will be torn down on May Ist and 
a very large, modern office building will be 
erected on the site. This necessitates the 
removal of THE INDEPENDENT. We have 
secured commodious offices at 114 Nassau 
St.,in the new building ‘“ Nassau Cham- 
bers,” which we will occupy until the com- 
pletion of the building now being erected at 
the corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets,the 
eighth floor of which has been engaged by us 
on a long lease. Our publication and 
editorial offices, therefore, on and after 
April 25th, will be at 114 Nassau St., where 
we will be glad to welcome our friends. 

A large number of our subscribers take 
advantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals, thus reducing the cost of the 
paper very materially. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months... “A 75 | Six months.. .$1 50 
Four months...... 100 © VEATssssevseees 8 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber............s000+ 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 


Three years to one subscriber............++ me 


Three subs¢¥ibers one year eacml........ we 700 
Four years to one subscriber...........s.s06 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach.......+...+05 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.............000 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............ +. 1000 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents, 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid tinie has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 


pater rays TRAVEL. 


wa ethers who are got g abroad. this ar that they 
an ers who are ng abr ear e 
communicate with h Mr. Baratto ‘toni, of 852 Broad- 
way, the general agent of sree oct English 
railways, who can secure them many comforts, save 
them money, and avoid many vexatious inconven- 
iences through his yy ee terre checking 
baggage from New York So. London. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Mr. wareen BEVERLEY Hanzeox, now of 3 East 








Fourteen’ reet, after May Ist 59 Fi _ , Aseaee, New 
York, supplics the one piece adjusta ae igen 
made of strong manila aenneh | 


able to all path of schooi or library boo 7 ee 
protecting the book in every way and 1 them at 
exceedingly low prices. msc are very practical and 





¢ For a disordered Liver ay BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adv. 





THE house of Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co., « 63 
Beekman Street, New York, was established in 1 


furn 
that it is very fine cut, clean, and handsome. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
DELEGATES and others nme | the East who attend the 





ers, 


surprises— rive: ons, pe 
snow-covered yoounfaine, She vale and activity of 


y the citizens 1 itten- 
on and command the respect of all. The 
railways west of ae a me as the Gaicago 
and Northwestern, the 

in their appointments ond a. The Chicago 
and — offer ex on ‘ets to 

at a information Fa oe which 
can be obtain }, ee mee. W. A. Thrall, General 
Passenger Agent, C 





t value. “it is probable that the 
made the first proposition to establish a 


Clearing House in New fang ‘ity, but the first prac- 
tical effort in this direction as about ayear ag 
to the organization 0! the 3 = Seu, 
when the feok of — Merc 


certificates. These were received by the other 
ee ee ea le 








the paper sent. 


A GOOD SHOWING. 


THE Union Central Life Insurance py f 
Cincinnati, whose statement t is. pal this 
week’s paper py a very flat: dering increase, in 


Seemed oolee 


SUMMER TOURS TO COOL RETREATS 
VIA THE BIG FOUR ROUTE. 
Prominent am the tourist lines of the 
country the BIG FOUR iin on account of its su- 
perior facilities and excellen 


a nent 
from St. Louis, Ind 
s0sto 








gH ts. Ln nt 
h trains. perere veer Se ets 
At tts 8 D. i Berta, 
General Passenger Agent, Ci moimadt On At 


aa 


A MAGNIFICENT BUILDING. 


A PATENT, forceful illustration of business success, 
the most notable example of which Ly come to our 
experienee in mons 7 “or Nor = ¢ i. Prudential 
Insurance Company, ei ol 

abont sixteen po my 
life insurance only, 








n ay with aay office building 
a 
is ‘9 


ee com- 
a in this country, an is ontitied to to he Benet 

congratulations ts fine. success and upon the 
completion of its 1 iow buildi 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL,. 
=e Lona gf ak YERHOS OC CuURCH, 


a ot oe , MA 
fiftieth a earnenr of the Saectten 
of that starch co on Wednesday, June Ist, 1892. 

All former members of church ard society are 
cordially inv! invited to be present, and will confer a favor 
upon the committee of arrangements by sending their 
post-office address at once to 

Deacon ANDREW CUSHING, 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


cnold, 
Constable Ko Co 


UPHOLSTERY. 


French Cretonnes, 
Plain and Fancy Stripe Linens, 


for Summer Coverings. 


LACE CURTAINS 


at very low prices. 


BROCATELLES, 
TAPESTRY, 
DAMASK, 
For Curtains, Wall Coverings, 
and Portieres. 


Jrroadovay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 
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WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES 
AND CATALOGUE; SENT FREE 


S35: 


Pee eae. 


GoD CIOTHES FoR MEN & BOY'S 


453 & 460 cor. 
GRAND ST-. PiTt.st: New York: 
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GRAND STREET, N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS. 


200 pieces 42-inch all-wool Crepon Suit- 
ings, : 
49c. a Yard; “3c” 


500 pieces Wool Bedford Cord Suitings, | 


in elegant designs, 


16ic. a Yards dh. 


10 cases yard-wide Benzain Twilled 
Suitings, in a variety of so and spotted 
effects, 


Sic. a Yards cheapat isc. 


Something New in Wash Fabrics. 
A Fine line of Crinkled Batiste in Latest 


Colorings and Designs | 5c, yard. 


500 pieces Outdoor Suitings, in Stripes, 
Plaids and Checks, fast colors, 


Tic. Resyiny Bree 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. - 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t., N. Y. 








EXTRA VALUES 
IN DRESS GOODS 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


To be on sale this week thirty cases of fine 
grade Dress Goods, new in style and reason- 
able in price. 

This lot contains Fancy Vigogne, Vigou- 
reux and a variety of other weaves. 

Plain Orepes, embroidered all over in dots 
and small figures, Yachting Serges, in 
Oream, Navy, Red and other colors, 

Three hundred handsome Robes, with em- 
broidered and appliqued foot-bands, extend- 
ing around the Skirt; prices $15.00 to 

$35.00 each. 
‘IN THE BASEMENT : 

One case all wool storm Serge, 50 cents per 
yard. One case Oamel’s Hair Stripes and 
three cases of Obeviots, in broken checks 
and mixtures, at 75 cents per yard; former 
prico $1.25 per yard. 

One hundred Robes with embroidered and 


appliqued foot-bands; prices -$9.50 and 
$12.50. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





ATERIAL for Crochet 
S Scarf like this illustration; 

* 3 spools Brainerd & Arm- 
strong’s Crochet Silk and a 
No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two 
balls by making it a trifle nar- 
rower than the directions call 
for. 

Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bags, 
Lamp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc. Full direc- 
tions for crocheting any or all 








ilk. 

— The reliability 
permanence of the 

the artistic coloring, van 


sortment of shades, 
with the ong varteay 
bc 3 > 


ranted f. 
and 


togetiver 


have 


turers of silk thread 1 mee 
class needlework trade. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Phila., Penn. 


SUMMER HOMES 


China and Japan Mattings 


125 different patterns to make selec- 
tions from. 


Plain Fillings 
and English Felts 


in a great variety of new and novel 
colorings. 


Cretonnes and Tapestries 


Soft Drapery Silks - 
Swiss, Madras, and Irish 
Point Lace Curtains 
YARD GOODS in a large as- 

sortment. 
These are all moderate-priced 
goods, in the newest patterns and 


| tints, and are especially attractive fur- 


nishings. 
Samples and prices by mail. 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, New York. 








McGibbon & Company 


ANNOUNCE 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 
WINDOW LACE CURTAINS. 


Purchasers will find OUR STOCK 
COMPLETE and PRICES MODERATE. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open. 


WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE, 
ALSO TO OUR 


NewWeave Ingrains, 


as rich in effect and, as aera, equal in wear to a 


A large line of EX TRA SUPERS, patterns we do 
not intend wae at a than the cost 
uctii 


10 vastns NEW MAKE BRUSSELS, 


to introduce, 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD, 


MATTINGS. 


jraportations of bs ed and Japanese straw, 
= on “exhibiti on. It isa thing of wonder to see the 
many new and novel eff: in cotton and trout-line 
warps; we have the white and red check ana some 
fancy patterns. 
FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
, rs yard, OR $9 PER ROLL OF 40 





Furniture eae s in great variety. 
FURNITURE. 


Dates the past Re aire we have made upa 
umber of Fine Dppelatorea a Suite and 


o d Pieces, which we offer at pr below 


those usually ee for first-class San 

N. B.—Parties arebesing their Coverings from us 
can have their iture Reupholstered the best 
manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y. 
Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 








would like the paper sent. 





6th Av., 20th to 21st St 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
FAST BLACK 


HOSIERY 


ySnellle Gy 


Sr WA re nyst Or 

RRaNt 

UNC ERS 
TRADE MARK, 

Our line of Fast Black 
Hosiery in Pure Silk, Silk 
Plaited, Silk and Lisle, 
Lisle Thread, Cotton and 
light weight Cashmere can- 
not be surpassed for dye, 
durability and finish. They 
are of our own exclusive 
importation, and we guar- 
antee they will not stain 
the feet or garments and 
that they will retain their 
color after repeated wash- 
ings. We also make a 
specialty of opera and ex- 
tra sizes for very stout 
persons at 


Moderate Prices 


H. O’Neill&Co., 


6th Ave., 2Othto 2ist St 


* LE BARGAIN 

Blu, BOLD BICYC ech Sart. 
“a ent spoke, finished £ 
el and e 








AD | 


WZ 
Ci. Zi 





, CINCINNATI, O. 





A Mob ogany Finish, Un- 
Hair leled for uty and dur- 
bilit; ny SM Ko “4 perfect fin- 

ade more 


em 
peontiral than Muhamua “dampic Rona and circu- 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





ea-SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


22-ineh, Boys’ "e Girls’ mse oO. "#10 80 80 

Zr 24-inch, Boys’ & Girls’ 9 00... 21 00 
—§ 20-inch, Boys’ & Girls’ 40 00... 

h, Ball \_ 75 00... 40 00 

7 4 


(nearings 110 00. 
oe wo 


EC. WEACHAW ARMS GO.,8T. LOUIS Wa 











TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 


EUROPEAN TOUR FVE Tomine weexs 


FIRST-CLASS. 
$225. Ireland, England, France, 
$435. Italy (including Naples), 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Belgium, Holland. 

Organized and accompanied by 
REv. W. N. ACKLEY, 
Narragansett Pier, R. 1. 











THERE has lately been made public a 
letter addressed to President Harrison 
by the officers of the National Board and 
its committee on legislation. It begins 
with the statement that the estimated fire 
loss in the United States has grown in 
the last decade from an average of about 
seventy-five to a hundred and twenty 
millions annually, and that 1891. when 
the figures are in, will probably show a 
loss of a hundred and forty millions. The 
summary remark is made that the appar- 
rent loss during the last five years is six 
hundred millions, or nearly two and a 
half times as much as was destroyed in 
the great fires in Chic go and Boston com- 
bined. Yet so widely is this distributed, 
and so accustomed have the people be- 
come to the fact of heavy fire waste, that 
it excites very little attention. 

This is, as is readily and largely forgot- 
ten, an absolute loss to the country. If 
every dollar were fully cevered by insur- 
ance and were repaid to the losers—an 
utter impossibility—the loss would remain 
just the same. The letter might have 
added that if the Government were to 
emit legal-tender notes covering the 
amount, and even if those notes were pre- 
sented to each loser as a bonus on top of 
the imagined full insurance, the fact of 
loss would still remain as before. If we 
take the simplest case for illustration, and 
suppose a man has expended a week in 
making a coat, which is then destroyed by 
fire, there is a lost coat,no matter who 
bears the direct loss in the first instance; 
the week’s labor is gone, with nothing to 
show for it, and all of mankind are poorer 
to the extent of one coat. A few weeks 
ago some demented or reckless person 
fired an explosive package in a quiet 
Brooklyn stgeet, breaking many windows; 
the residents paid perhaps $200 for glass, 
to the immediate benefit of the glaziers 
and glassmakers; but if there can be any 
doubt that the transaction was one of loss, 
it ought to be clear that floods, ship- 
wrecks, ea’thquakes, fires, and all the 
minor casualties. are to be desired as 
blessings; for do they not provide em- 
ployment for labor? So argues the un- 
fledged economist. 

During the last fifteen years—proceeds 
this letter—the Board have offered a 
million in rewards for the conviction of 
incendiaries; they have set forth, to the 
public during twenty-five years, the im- 
portance of adopting better methods of 
building, have established restrictions re- 
specting special hazards, and have en- 
deavored to encourage everywhere the 
introduction of improved facilities for 
extinguishing fires. At a recent Board 
meeting there was an expression of opin- 
ion that the gravity of the situation de- 
serves the attention of Congress, and in 
pursuance of a suggestion that the matter 
be presented to the President this letter 
was written. A meeting of rep’esenta- 
tives of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the National Association of Fire 
Engineers, the National Association of 
Builders, the National Association of 
Building Inspectors, and also the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, resolved that 
a joint communication be addressed on 
the same subject. 

The letter goes on to say, with the em- 
phasis of italics, that the underwriters 
feel now that a question of such vital im- 
portance to the country should receive Na- 
tional consideration, and they, therefore, 
venture to hope that the President will 
make an official communication to Con- 
gress about it. They suggest, 1, that in- 
vestigations as to the causes of all fires be 
required by law, with provisions for the 
prosecution of fraudulent cases; 2, better 
building laws; 3, adequate regulations as 
to special hazards, such as electricity, oils, 
explosives, and dangerous compounds; 4, 


“greater care on part of the people re- 
garding the fire danger in all of its bear- 
ings.” They admit the subject to be one 
for regulation by the States, and do not 
venture to hint that Congress can do any- 
thing officially. But altho Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire have statutes requir- 
ing investigation of fires by the local au- 
thorities, say that the States have 
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Governments to the subject, with a view 
to eg action.” _ 

all due respect, we are constrained 
to ceca g the yen ng ang have not 
sought in right way the important 
end of arousing public attention. We do 
not recall that any official notice has been 


taken of the letter; po su e the de- 
sired message shou sent in? 
The natural result, in Con 


report 

would be given the fact of the message in 
the press, there might be some edi- 
torial comment, with the drawback that 
the object of the memorialists might mis- 
understood and misstated. 

To try to reach the States through Con- 
gress is a slow and unpromising piece of 
indirection. The straight and better way 
would be to memorialize simultaneously 
the governors and legislatures themselves 
—not to beg the President to cause Con- 
gressmen to bethink themselves of doing 
so unofiicially. 

The difficulty is that the subject has no 
political bearing. It always seems good 
** politics ” to cater to popular prejudices 
by actual or threatened legislation to re- 
strict the monopolist companies; but party 
managers have not been able to see how a 
practical ‘‘ point ” could be scored by any 
trouble to consider the subject of fire 
waste. And this is so because there is no 
peer demand. And this is lacking 

N the public do not realizingly feel 
the fire waste. Now, to make this real- 
ized and arouse public attention, the un- 
derwriters can—if they are in earnest and 
thoroughly will—do three things: 

1, Memorialize the States directly, as 
en gee 

2. amy ol public attention by me- 
——a public through the news- 
ayers The manner of doing this must 

brief in extreme; straight to the mark; 
linking fact, reason and conclusion so that 
oo 4 cannot mistake; and erect and 
vivid with unswerving grit. 

8. Put these last qualities into a concur- 
rent stand on adequate ; With a 
statement of reasons why. My spurs and 
another man’s horse. says a Spanish pro- 
verb, make quick time. The spurs are 
our nationai hurry and carelessness, bred 
largely out of demoralizing abundance of 
material resources; the horse is the insur- 
ance which largely puts the risk of fire 
off the shoulders of the property owner. 
To divide the ownership of the horse will 
tend to dull the spurs. Dropping figures, 
when imsurance ceases to make people 
feel that they need not be careful they 
wiil become less careless and the desired 
public attention will awaken. 

Aréthe underwriters ready for the cru- 
ciat test? Are they sufficiently verte- 
brated? 


> 


<= nee 
MORE INSURANCE EXPERI- 
MENTERS. 


THe pork packers,in Kansas City, are 
said to be organizing an insurance com- 
pany of their own, for their own use. Of 
course this action 1s due to a belief on 
their part that they have been paying too 
much for insurance and that they have 
been very silly to let themselves be bled 


by some heartless outsiders, who carry off 
their money and invest it in some distant 
State, ete., ete. A recent advance in rates 
is said to have been the immediate provo- 
cation, and the packers first transferred 
their insurance to underground concerns, 
and next proceeded to organize them- 
selves as above reported. 
There is a story of a man who replied 
to an inquiry whether he could play the 
violin, that he didn’t know, for he had 
never tried. The sure and speedy way to 
find out is to try it, and this rule extends 
to many other things than violin playing. 
It is sarge oe the saying to 
this effect may trusted—that any- 
body can edit a newspaper offhand, 
and the number of people who try 
editing and publishing suggests a gen- 
eral belief that it is a _ profitable 
as well as an easy work. Insurance is an- 
other thing which is sup to require 
no experience; it is mainly to receive pre- 
miums, paying, of course, an incidental 
loss now and then; it is genteel, safe, easy 
and profitable. How the fact that so 
many insurance companies fail to find it 
so is accounted for in the minds of tyros 
we do not know—the tyros must answer. 
To assume that inexperience can succeed 
where experience has failed savors of pre- 
sumption—but never mind that; there is 
nothing like a trial to ctrre inexperience. 
Here is the fiddle and here is the bow; lay 
the bow of loss upon the strings of premi- 
um, and the sounds evoked will decide 
the skill. 





be distinctly understood—and, 
therefore, be once more said—that no 


: success and to 
from it; if the fail, they will at 
get some knowledge themselves, in 
the good old effectual way, by paying for it. 
Moreover, if the underwriters did care and 
did feel jealousy, they could not help them- 
‘selves; for there are some very queer things 

in this humdrum old world. e of them 
was that while the Kuklux and others 
were bulldozing and murdering the Ne- 
groes in the South, during the first decade 
after thé War, those Negroes, in the body 
or out of the body, kept growing large 
cotton crops; another of the queer things 
is that insurance monopoly, very perfect 
and very hateful, and requiring constant 
from legislatures to prevent it 
from devouring the people raw and un- 
salted, is so open that anybody who has 
capitalean gointoitopenly within thelaw, 
and agreat many manage to do so outside 
of the law. So the underwriters could 
not have the field to themselves if they 
would. There is, however, an explana- 
tion of the current belief that mutual in- 
surance, locally and’ by classes, can be 
successfully carried on, in face of the gen- 
eral ill-success of the business. The ex- 
planation is that every class, like every 
individual, think rates are too low—else- 
where; everybody is taxed, in his own 
opinion, to make up for favors and errors 
somewhere else. 

Mutual insurance, and class insurance, 
are entirely feasible, upon conditions. 
There is neither magic nor mystery in the 
success of the Massachusetts-mill owners. 
They have done their own insuring, safely 
and economically, by reducing losses, and 
they have reduced losses by improvin, 
risks and practice in. the most direct nat 
practical ways. It is hardly a play upon 
or a trifling with words to say that they 
have made their insurance cost less be- 
cause they have made it cost less. The 
costing less did not come by the changed 
manner of insuring, except as that change 
led to improvement in risk. The person 
who pays the gas bill is likeliest to check 
wasteful conepeesions the men who pay 
their own losses directly have a motive to 
keep losses down. 

Any class can do the same—not neces- 
sarily with quite’ the success of the Bos- 
ton manufacturers, because conditions 
vary, but measurably. But to merely or- 
ganize into a mutual company out 
the ether will always be ineffectual, tho 
the experiment be repeated monthly as 
long as wood grows and water runs. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


AT the meeting of the Directors of the 

Home Life Insurance Company,held on the 

18th inst., Mr. Charles A. Townsend ten- 

dered his resignation as President, to take 

effect May ist. Mr. Townsend was one of 
the organizers of the Home Life, and as a 
shrewd, conservative, wise financier has 

rendered it most desirable service. At 
the same meeting Mr. George H. Ripley, 

the present Vice President was elected 
to the presidency, and Mr. George E. Ide, 

Secretary, waselected Vice President; Mr. 

Ellis W. Gladwin was elected Secretary. 

The changes above named give us, who 
have watched the growth and develop- 
ment of the Home Life Insurance Company 
since its inception, a vast amount of sat- 
isfaction. The new President, Mr. George 
H. Ripley, is a young man of great ability 
in his profession, energetic and pushing. 

To his superior qualities as a life under- 
writer the Home Life is greatly indebted 
for the present enviable position it occu- 
pies. r. Ide and Mr. Gladwin are both 
men perfectly well qualified for the posi- 
tions to which they have been elected, and 
will unite in assuring the future success 
of the Home Life. The motto adopted by 
the Company ‘‘Not how big but how 
strong ” is one chosen as a perfect adapta- 
tion to the Home Life. e Company 
have purchased a lot adjoining their pres- 
ent property at 253 Broadway and will 
begin very soon the erection of a hand- 
some new office building. 


INSURANCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Ev licy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
‘cip e iy, distributions of surplus. i. 
ani 


all 
ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your lif 


e. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
You can here get more life 


i ¥ - 
PENN nsurance, of a better qual 
MUTU AL ity, on easier terms, 
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underwriter has 
the trial made. 


any objection to having 
This not a matter in 


where. Address, 


at less cost than else- 
LI 92!-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 








Twenty-Fifth Annual Statement 


For the Year Ending Deo, 31, 1891. 
OF THE 


— Union Central . 
Lifelnsurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI. 


ASSETS, $8,003,822.04 
Liabilities—Reserve at 4 per cent.......... $7,269,951 77 
EIA. wns < cose vain pau sneeebpepqnesccapes svete 733,870 27 
Receipts from all Sources .................+ 2,772,860 77 
Payments to Policy-holders... . .......... 759,809 52 
Risks d—Policies 12,068, I » 21,257,226 00 





Risks in force—Policies 34,478, Insurance 57,256,171 00 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate, Bond and Mortgage Loans.. $5,690,388 01 
United States Bonds and Loans on Col- 


161,575 @ 
Interest accrued, Premiumsdeferred, etc. 535,934 67 
4 
The Business of 1891 shows an INCREASE 
over 1890 as follows: 


ER DANTE 89? Join ca scticec cccnvcbOsanvensussve $1,274,146 32 
BR RRB RIIIN, ..0'0scnnsesee sogeboccoseccnepesese 362,187 59 
BREED. 5 0 cdccseccepsecebvedesssctcccdess 218,159 95 
In Risks in Force...............scecceccccscecs 7,200,470 00 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
R. S. RUST, Vice President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 

PRB LIT es 88) STG 83 bes Sa 
, $2,185,841 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the old life rate mium. 
hnenel Cash ‘distributions are paid upon all pol- 


ies. 
Ev policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der ‘and moee-ap ‘eenranse values to which the insured 
is entitled by Massachusetts Statute. 
tes and values for any age sent op 
ice. 


Pam rat 
application to the Company’s Offi 


ee 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorRK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Oonformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
vary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 











$3,862.687 19 





TARUATY, WA. oe ccecscosccccvccsce cocce 1,384,177 7 
Total Marine Premiums.............++++ $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3ist December, 1891...............+ $3,784,723 86 
Losses paid during the same 

PATIO. 0... cccccsscccrecsssoves $1,836,325 1 
Retarns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con pany has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

Catémated AL.....ccccccccccccces osnsocceses 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
Cash im Bamk.......cccccccceses.ccvcccsccccces 193,895 88 

AMOUNE. .......ccceeeeeeee $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second: 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1891, for Which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. 


ee ae HAR 


AAC BELL. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 


‘MSINOK, 
Agostix 
GEORGE W.CAMPEELL, 


©, A. HAN a 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, | VERNON H. BROWN, 
HARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

% CHRISTIAN ‘DE THOMSEN. 


JOHN D. JO President, 
WHE MOORE Y Nd View: President 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would iike to have a specimen o9py of the 


a friend can be 








ee 






April 28, 1892. 
AseeiyDecomber 31. 1801, 96.293.g00.37 








|THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890, 1991. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 





‘Assistant 4 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. eae 
The two most ular of LIFE INS 
are the CONTINUA BLE RM POLICY w ‘gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount - 
demnity in the event of death, at the low le 


ou a 
icy which embraces every 


event of adversity overtaking the insured, may be 
even v o © in ma; 
ny SOLta Tet AL ‘Secbuity FOR A LOAN 
exte! e egal reserve value thereof, 
Senne WES the terete and conditions of these 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to 
, are invited to address J. 
tendent of Agencies at Home 


THE BERKSHIRE ; 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


& GAFFNEY, Super: 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
3. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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LIFE 12x cons Adare, 931-45 
Continental 
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Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892, 


Cash Capital..............-0s000+ 
Reserves for Insurance in 


DRED s DORs cbacdvceescsccccscacsoce 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplas..............sceeeeees 1,645,761 24 
Policy-helders’ Surplas...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross Assets..........0665 ce.0eee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western, Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri-.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Il. 

D. B, WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 

No. 146 BROADWAY, 
MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 

W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1892. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


INSURANCE CO. |) ree 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . eee 00 
— — Reserve, 


Liabilities PF a eh 7,849 52 

346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ae Regie Rud as a we 12,030,067 18 
NITA Sections 104470 + gogierisot o8 
JANUARY Ist, 1992. | ESSE STS peseroaeiee’ | goeehsor ge 
——__—__——— ‘ ai 02 ce over the busi f 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 

: , nes. payments receipts, assets 5 and surplus ; pa as risks d only the 


ASSETS number amount apie Sot ees and paid for in the accounts of the year. 
e 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 




































































































Real SS Oe eet nee » Real Estate and Bond & Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
Si and Bondsowned, . . . . . . . « 77,647,668 40 United States Bonds and other so ire weteeatene 78 
Bonds and . - | . . . . 21,406,233 56 Loans on Collateral Securities, Ad . + °. . - ’ 2 9 3 90 
Loans secured collaterals (market value of securities oa ian — in Banks and Trust at interest, - « 6,070,153 03 
held. as collateral, : terest accrued, Premiums etc. e e e 5,206,085 49 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the Reserve on these . : . 
Policies included — in  S  iabilities, amounts to over $159,507,138 68 
000,000), ra 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and "Trust Companies, - 6,070,942 27 I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, <r oe 565,037 81 A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, . =: 2,756,466 84 P 6g 5. ; 
Total A ts $125,947 81 ¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
0 sse' 7 2 ° . - . . 1290 
REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
LIABILITIES. Ornec of Tue Mutua Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 January 25, 1892. 
— & as seen Certificate of New York State Insurance ta of Bees of the Board of Trustees of this Compan , held on the 
Bar - $100,480 285 00 33 d “L mee Sree gl ee undersigned were @ppe nted a om 
ment for the year endin ec 
oy ere armen standard, oe a7 = les 8 “and to verify the same by comparison with the Sesete of the 
rted Losses awaiting 544,895 01 h mittee have carefully performed the dut i d to them, 
— Endowments ra Seeee (claims ‘not pre- a - and her ae Som t the x. “ atement isin all particulars. ‘correct, and 
Fe a, TN: and unpaid (claims not presented), . ’ eo} 68 ing this certificate t the ; Committee bear testimony + fo the high 
Promtume paid in advance ‘caer iermg OO SRA eY ike eretene arden eeuceay tar watts atest aaa 
’ w ea 
Tress Soups. for account of beneficiaries under terms satin ie vouchers have been kept: ‘and the business in general is transacted, 
‘saat: , NS. a+ 8; H. Cc. Vor Post, Rosenr Seweut, 
. ‘ 5 ace Biss, . . a, 
Total Liabilities, - - - - + + - $110,806,267 50 JuuiEN T. Davies, D.C. Rosineon, 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be ) oe: 
= ‘to be the temo 3 Ae Surplus BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
rea a Tatras of the New Yor Samvust E.Senourts, | Oriver Harriman. Cuarces R. Henperson. | Witt1aM BABcock. 
Pes. ne ae means as of De- Sasoms. 2 Bascock. Bovey vy. Smirx. Geosos 1 Buse. Snavesany Fisx. 
-* Seem 2 P , EORGE OBERT . ° > e fe 
$15,141,023 31 Jasees ©. H ‘Curpy. gesnep B Baxen. , Honart Hessen. aa as 
Estimated accrued on Tontine Policies . . . $0,757,121 00 + - , OT hy a tally eg ES ~peectin yy Saag 
ee Ne other ||: G eet 6c 1 | Aeecmee Re” | foams Dowee | [Romeo | Wares B Gaserre 
Lewis May. Ropert S=we.t. wo. W. AUCHINCLOss, AviD C, Rosinson, 
i. SSS S. Van RensseLagr Crucer.| THzopore Morrorp. a 
INCOME. ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presipenr. 
ba WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
ce Polici - $23,554,996 97 
Premiums roa LA by Dividends and by Surtender Values, ‘ 1,400,007 = EMORY MeCLANTOCE. Actua. 
remiums recei : 5 




















$26,289,724 78 THE 
Deduct amount peek for re-imsurance, . % : ; $ 33,449 38 
Total Premium aaeeens, > 2 * ‘i ‘ __—e 26,256,275 40 
pany teed peewee received 5,548,727 08 [ I B i im 
Trust Deposit received ana held for aecount of beneficiaries I ( I A 
under the terms of Policies, . 49,192 50 
Total tmcome, s1951008| LIFE ASSURANCE. SOCIETY 
DISB URSEMENTS. OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Eadowments matured a di ted, ia, ; 080 705 11 
owments ma‘ and discoun ,066, 
Annuities paid, pa 1,371,634 26 JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Paid for Purchased Policies, 1710208 36 8.28 
aid for ° »#10,% 
Surrender Values gaa as premiums, 706,081 67 ASSETS hace & ame + Owes ee ee $136, I 98,5 I 3 
Purchased Reversi a ' ‘ . 465,810 04 e eetae P 
ins rota Anes on, tru is Toepaet li “holder * $12,671,490 88 Snm8 60 Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
Commissions and Beshesnges to. hee, Ow emah “pga 918,142 69 ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Aguey a NE ee 931,810 66 Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 
Salaries Fees, Advertising, Stationery and Printing, « Sones valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... _ 109,905,537-82 
Law an Office Expenses, ‘Rents, and Repairs and Care of = ea 
538,113 27 ee ee $26, 292,980.56 
Taxes in thet State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 Total U ndivided Ss P _$26,2 9: 219% = 
Total Disbursements, .. . . . . . $19,458,089 90 De Ol Ie S'S, Sent ewees $39,054,943.85 
_— . New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 9 35188933 
The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, ding to the valuations of Securities made by Outstanding Assurance A eae 804,894,557.00 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was ° $17,049,320 13 ‘ 
But the Trustees have deemed tt for the best interests of the policy-holders to apply The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
@ part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- e : 
duction amounting to. + $019,875 82 UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
Trustees deemed lati Reserv: a “ z 
= above Aya a by the t bess o inere of the Rowe re held for enmattants 988,921 00— 1,908,296 82 one year ’ INCONTESTABLE after two years, and Non 
$15,141,023 31 FORFEITABLE” after three years. 
Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. e ia he ‘ , ‘ 
New Insurance 91ne,eee,cee. Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- ; 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1892, 193,452, factory proofs of death. 





Amount at risk, 8614,824,713. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 










HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. ar 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 24 Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. STATE MUTUAL Sine 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t 4ct’y, a ican 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C. STANTON, Cashier. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 7 ee FIRE 
scceniinentehaceattitictcyciedl OF WORCESTER, MASS. fi: : Insur- 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. ance 
‘TRUSTEES: pea lt 1992. Ta A pie Bem ae 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN N. STEARNS, | ASSETS.............0.-ceccecceeees ; 
C C. BALDWIN, W. B. HUKNBLOWER, WM. L. STRONG, PTA BTiS 6;288,3i10 16 cane E-amCOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Wovssunt Laem, HENRY TUCK, SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 a Se nae ad wiacei sits % 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WA ; A. H. WELCH, Reserv r 
W. F. BUCKLEY, H. C. MORTIMER, WM. C. WHITNEY. ob Ses, + —t—2 in hag 38 1 Surplus over all Liabilities.................0+ "SOT. 168 2B 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Breadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1892. ... ...83,098,540 35 
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Old and Young. 
THE BEAUTIFUL HAND. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


Four maidens were sitting, one day, 
Where sparkled a brook through the grass, 
And three were vain creatures, alas! 

Who openly worshiped the charms 

The brook could not fail to display. 

** Just look at my neck and my arms!” 
Each thought, as she bared them, and lay 
Admiring herself in the stream. 

** How graceful! how whitely they gleam! 
No queen could wish fairer than they.” 


At length a discussion began 

Whose hands the most beautiful were. 
One dipped up the stream, as it ran, 
Till each slender finger was lit 

With a diamond drop in the sun, 

Like dew when the breeze is astir. 





One plucked up the violets sweet, 

Of raindrops and golden light spun, 

Till fragrant her fingers became 

As the wealth of the meadows they bore. 
The third gathered berries of flame, 

Till stained by their rude-plundered store, 
Her fingers grew rosy with shame. 


An old, haggard woman passed by, 
Who begged for a gift, being poor. 

The three rival maids cried *‘ Not I!” 
The fourth dropped a coin in her hand, 
And wished it were more, with a sigh, 
While gently the beggar she scanned. 

* A judge,’’ then cried one, “‘ to be sure! 
We'll ask the old hag to declare 

Whose hand of the three is most fair.” 


Then slowly the beggar replied: 

‘* Not hers that is sweet with the bloom; 
Not hers that is pink with the fruit, 
Nor hers that was dipped in the tide, 
But hers who gave heed to my suit, 
Whose heart for sweet pity found room. 
The hand that gives alms to the poor 

Is the beautiful hand, to be sure!”’ 


She ceased—and stood sudden revealed, 

An angel, appareled in white. 

Amazed then before her they kneeled; 

She smiled, with a smile like the dawn, 

And lo! in an instant was gone, 

Unseen in her heavenward flight. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
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THE TREE OF THE BRIDE. 
A CALABRIAN SKETCH. 








BY ELIZABETH CAVAZZA. 


THAT year, Don Giammaria, the curate, 
resolved that he would put a stop to the 
galloping baldness of the mountain. 

Against the law, the charcoal-burners 
had cut down the forest without pity, as 
their fathers did before them; for it is the 
rich who make the laws, while the poor 
must live as they can. And an old law, too, 
is like an old dog that has lost its teeth and 
can no longer bite. So, at night, the fires 
reddened here and there on the black, 
bristling slope; and by day the axes 
sounded, cutting down the woods. Be- 
cause the trees were trimmed, so that they 
no longer availed to hold back the snows, 
as soon as the sirocco began to blow in the 
spring, the little streams, suddenly swol- 
len, flooded the fields of the foothills and 
carried away beasts and houses. Ugly 
landslides had left scars upon the side of 
the mountain; every one marked a disas- 
ter. That very season Compare Santo 
Ferroni had seen a fine pair of oxen 
drown at the ford, eight legs in the air, 
and the cart behind them pounding up 
and down in the torrent, before he could 
say ‘‘Sant’ Eligio help them!” And the 
widow of Cola Gocco, the goatherd, had 
watched from her doorway while the 
waters spread over her little field and car- 
ried the soil down the stream as if to go 
to plant that sprouting grain in the sea. 
Everybody had his troubles with the 
freshets that season 

So Don Giammaria, in the pulpit, told 
his parishioners that they had robbed the 
mountain and must repay, they had re- 
duced it to nakedness and must clothe it 
again, that even with the earth one ought 
to be honest, for also she is a creature of 
the good Lord. Then he came to facts 
and said that in future he wouldn’t give 
the sacrament of matrimony to any couple 
of Christians until the bridegroom should 
first have brought two young trees from 
the thicket of the plain, one for himself 
and one for the bride,and planted them 





there where the mountain was quite bare, 
above the small piece of table-land, some- 
what hollowed, which (because of its 
shape like a kneading-tray) was called the 
Madia. The roots of the young trees 
would spread, said Don Giammaria, bind 
the soil, make head against the melting 
snows and thus hinder disasters. And the 
worthy curate, warming up, made upon 
that theme such a fine sermon, full of 
unction, likening those roots to the affec- 
tions of husband and wife, that many 
women wept, quite touched by those holy 
words, and the girls all hung upon his lips. 

Certain young fellows, not in the fear of 
the Lord, as they stood near the door, 
waiting for the girls to come out, grinned 
and said that, as for them, it would take 
as long to choose the trees of marriage as 
it did Bertoldo, him of the legend, to find 
the tree that suited him to be hanged 
upon, Near the altar, Compare Girolamo 
Tadda, who that morning had ridden down 
from his house at the Madia. on his don- 
key—that was tied to a fig tree in the 
churchyard to wait for him—thought of 
the landslide that, when he was a child, 
came down the steep, parted to right and 
left, with a noise like thunder, behind the 
house; and how his mothor, in her 
chemise, snatched him from the bed and 
ran outwith him in her arms. Now that 
his parents were dead, he lived alone in 
the hut; he had scarcely thought of mar- 
riage; his sole companion was that little 
black donkey, called La Muridda, kind and 
intelligent, that listened to all that he said 
and almost seemed to have speech, nod- 
ding her head and shaking her ears. “‘ We 
are well off, eh?” he would say toher; and 
La Muridda would turn on him her sober 
eyes and thrust her moist muzzle into his 
hand. 

That Sunday, however, the words of 
Don Giammaria stuck like nails in the 
mind of Compare Girolamo. Riding up 
the mountain, he, without his own will, 
looked at the trees beside the path. ‘‘ That 
one would do for the bridegroom, for ’tis 
tall and stout, like Compare Mico, that 
carries the banner in the processions. 
That other, so pretty, would be for the 
bride; no, here’s another, still more beau- 
tiful.” And once hg stopped La Muridda 
to look at a little fir tree until the good 
beast lost patience, lifted her head and let 
off her voice, as if to remind him that 
they should go home. ‘‘ Right you are, 
my little old one. Arricica’!” 

They followed the path, full of stones 
and stumps, up to that piece of. land, 
somewhat sheltered by the rocks that 
formed the sides of the “‘ kneading-tray,” 
where Compare Girolamo had the house 
and a little ground planted with cabbages 
and broad beans. He led the donkey into 
the house, tied her by the halter in a cor- 
ner where was a litter of straw, gave her 
some barley and hay, then puta dish of 
minestra to the embers, ate and finally 
went to bed, where his snoring outranked 
the finest bray that La Muridda had ever 
sent forth in the face of earth and heav- 
en. And who knows whether there came 
into his dreams the trees of the bride- 
groom and the bride! But destiny willed 
that Compare Girolamo should one day go 
in search of those two trees, and thus it 
happened: 

As he went down the mountain, walk- 
ing at the side of the donkey that was 
almost hidden by the load of fagots, he 
smoked his clay pipe, content under the 
Aprilsun. La Muridda, with nose low- 
ered, took care for her steps, setting her 
hoofs accurately on the rough path full 
of pebbles. The fagots creaked, and some 
big round cabbages that crowned the load 
reeled as if drunken, so that Compare Gi- 
rolamo had now and then to put his hand 
to steady them. Down there where the 
mountain path joins the road to Cosenza, 
he saw a cart that moved slowly, then 
the woods hid it from sight. As he reach- 
ed the main road he saw that the cart had 
stopped. The mule that had drawn it was 
fallen and lay motionless. The master 
was on his knees beside the poor beast, 
while a girl gathered up the things thrown 
to the ground. 

“Help, help, Christians!” 
master of the mule. 

Compare Girolamo ran to him, leaving 


cried the 


clump of thistles as if it were no affair of 
hers. .The fallen mule, old, with project- 
ing bones, was dead between the shafts. 

“ He has-fallen, your: mule?” said Com- 
pare Girolamo. 

‘Rather; he won’t getup again!” : 

‘* Better a beast than @ baptized person, 

if that is the will of Heaven.” 

‘* And we are ruined, weare! We must 
go to the fair at Cosenza, Land my daugh- 
ter Anastasia, here present, and what 
can be done? Now my mule is dead and 
my stuff scattered on the ground.” 

On hearing the name of the girl, Com- 
pare Girolamo for the first time looked at 
her. She was beautiful, with heavy 
braids of red hair, lithe as a cat; her lips 
were full and scarlet, and she had certain 
large eyes, the color of black wine, that - 
disquieted him. Over that head, that was 
like burnished copper, was tied a black 
silk kerchief. Her cotton-and-wool gown 
was rather ragged, plaids of ash-color 
and green. She sat on the ground, look- 
ing at a puppet that she held in her hand, 
alla rag of torn tinsel. As she saw that 
Compare Girolamo was looking at her, she 
began tolaugh, showing her fine teeth, 
and made the Pulcinella dance in the air. 
‘Beautiful, do you think?” she asked 
Compare Girolamo. 

He, poor fellow, saw only her eyes that 
glowed like thick Calabrian wine, and he 
answered: ‘‘ Beautiful, indeed, asad ‘ Nas- 
tasia. ,” e 

She laughed louder, then rose to her 
feet and began to put the puppets and the 
properties in order in the cart while the 
two mendrew the dead mule out of the 
shafts. The owner of the puppet-show 
lamented, thrusting his hands in his hair: 
**Qh, blessed Sant’ Eligio, draw the cart 
for me yourself, since you wouldn’t save 
the poor beast! If not, how shall I doin 
order to set up, in the piazza at Cosenza, 
my famous puppet-show, the castello of 
Lastre Orlando Laccardo, favored by the 
aristocracy and the illustrious military 
everywhere!” 

Compare Girolamo had an idea that did 
not seem his own, it was so opportune, 
Rather, it appeared to him suggested by 
those bewitching eyes of Atiastasia which 
incited his stupid brain, for, says the prov- 
erb, ‘‘The goad puts feeling into don- 
keys.” 

‘* Listen, Mastro Laccardo,” he said, ‘I 
will run to disembarrass La Muridda of the 
fagots, and she will draw the cart to Co- 
senza for you just like the poor mule. 
She’s au lionest ass that earns her barley 
and straw, that one. We will leave the 
fagots here, and you can pay me some 
soldi for them when we settle accounts. 
And the cabbages, with leave of gna’ 
*Nastasia, that good gift of Heaven, can be 
disposed among the other things without 
doing harm to any.” 

‘* Blessed be charity to one’s neighbor!” 
responded Mastro Laccardo. 

“‘ Certainly the cabbages can ride like so 
many lords,” suid his daughter. 

The load adjusted, Compare Girvlamo 
guided La Muridda, while the others 
walked beside the cart until they arrived 
at Cosenza. 

There, in the piazza, was an uproar. 
People from the mountain villages and 
from the seacoast mingled with the citi- 
zen3. The crowd pressed and jostled; 
hands were thrust in people’s faces,. to 
bargain for beasts or for goods. Theband 
played at one side of the square; from the 
booths venders cried their fruits and trin- 
kets; the fishermen from Paola had rush 
baskets full of fish and polyps; a fortune- 
teller turned his hand organ and made his 
canaries dance; the herdsmen had brought 
beasts, and the women sold poultry; all 
those voices were raise in a babel. Mas- 
tro Orlando Laccardo set up his little the- 
ater, driving in poles and nailing up cur- 
tains; also his daughter was busy inside 
the castello of the puppets. Meanwhile 
Compare Girolamo went about to sell his 
cabbages, crying: 

‘* Oh, cabbages! Green, they are green. 
Cabbages, of those good ones. Feel of 
them, whether they are heavy. They 
have some weight, my good cabbages; 
they are not like rags. Solid they are at 
every proof.” 

He let one fall with a thump to convince 





La Muridda, who thrust her nose into a 





the buyers, All those cabbages had their 


leaves curled, as if with the smile that 
comes from a good heart. 

‘*Oh, cabbages! Who wants cabbages? 
a, I have them green. Carqip-neay: 


am? round, they recommended 


themselves and sold quickly. Then Com- 
pare Girolamo went to find the puppet- 
show of Mastro Orlando Laccardo. Around 
it was a crowd of people, men, women 
and children, with some soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers. The curtains of 
the castello rose and the vicissitudes of 
Pulcinella began. Mastro Orlando him- 
self spoke for Pulcinella and Tartagghia, 
the famous rivals who paid court to the 
beautiful Colombina, and moved them, 
with his arms thrust through their empty 
clothes. Also Birlicchi and Birlacchi, those 
ugly devils teady to carry off people; and 
Pulcinella’s bull dog leaped and howled 
by means of Mastro Orlando. To Anas- 
tasia “was intrusted la Colombina, to 
whom she lent a voice like that of a decoy 
thrush. Sometimes, if the puppets were 
too many, Anastasia gave a hand to one 
or another; she also pulled the wires of 
‘Death, that had a wooden body without 
joints, and said little as it passed, threat- 
ening, across the stage. 

The crowd was in delight when, from 
Tartagghia’s stick, the blows showered on 
the head of Pulcinella, wood upon wood, 
with a fine noise. 

‘“*Now you've got it well!” said a ser- 
geant of bessaglieri. 

‘¢ This.time his head is broken, poor fel- 
low,” noted the women, while the babies 
screamed to see such hard blows that 
felled Pulcinella. Then Colombina ran, 
felt of the bones of Compare Pulcinella, 
passed her hands over his face with the 
big wooden nose, painted pink, and burst 
into a great lament. 

“Ah, how charming he was, mend 
soul! Another admirer like that I shall 
not find. How many compliments of 
sweetmeats and boiled polyps he brought 
me! He had a heart like the sea, and 
gave to me with both hands. If he 
were alive I’d take him for a husband—I'd 
take him.” And Pulcinella naturally 
arose to make Colombina keep her word.’ 

But to Compare Girolamo it appeared as 
if Anastasia had spoken those phrases for 
him; the blood went to his head. 

‘* And who knows that one day I don’t 
seek the tree of the bride,” he said to 
himself. 

At that moment Anastasia came out 
from the castello of the puppets. How 
- beautiful she was, in a black velvet bodice, 
skirts of pink gauze all spangled, so many 
necklaces of pinchbeck and glass pearls, 
rings up to the joint of every finger, and 
certain shoes of gilded leather that ap- 
peared to dance upon the heart of Compare 
Girolamo. ‘‘ If she doesn’t say me nay, 
true as I live I will find the tree of the 
bride,” he swore within himself. 

Anastasia sang, beating the tamburello, 
dancing a few steps. Her large eyes turn- 
ed here and there upon the spectators. 
Then she carried round a tin plate to col- 
lect the soldi; for one can’t trust the pub- 
lic te disperse without paying—better to 
receive the money before the performance 
is ended. Anastasia’s face had a smile 
like that of Colombina, that never 
changed, as if it had been painted on 
wood. The sergeant of bessaglieri offered 
her some cakes, and she accepted them 
with the air of a prima donna, so that they 
appeared like a gift of pearls. When she 
came to compare Girolamo, he, instead of 
money, put into the dish his mother’s 
wedding ring which he wore on his little 
finger. Anastasia said nothing, but grew 
red as a tomato, and hid the ring in her 
palm; then she ran into the castello. The 
curtain rose; tutui, tutui, sounded the 
whistle, as Pulcinella and Tartagghia 
came beating each other with sticks. 
Pulcinella would have had the worst of it, 
if his dog had not taken the enemy by the 
back of the trowsers, while the devils 
carried off Tartagghia, squeaking, and the 
crowd shouted, ‘Bravo, Pulcinella!” 
Otherwise, there were those of the specta- 
tors that had taken upsmall stones, ready 
to do justice to that rogue of a Tartagghia. 

Compare Girolamo remained as if in a 





dream. The muzzle of La Muridda,stretch- 
ed o ut to touch his hand, made him start, 
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‘¢‘ Away, importunate beast!” he said to 
her. 

Anastasia, who had approached, re- 
proved him. ‘‘She’s hungry; the poor 

‘beast, after having dragged the cart, 
she that usually has not so great a load. 
See how her ears hang! Go, Compare 
Girolamo, to get her something to eat.” | 

The girl, now in the old plaid gown, 
stroked the neck of the ass, that looked 
askance at her. Protected by Anastasia, La 
Muridda appeared more sympathetic to 
Compare Girolamo. He went to buy grain 
and also a bundle of hay from an old 
woman that sold 1t; and while he bar- 
gained, he turned to glance at Anastasia. 
She was feeding the ass with the cakes of 
the sergeant, while he, at a little distance, 
with his hat over one ear, made sweet 
little eyes at her which she feigned not to 
see. Those few things that Compare Gi- 
rolamo-. needed—a match-box, a clasp- 
knife, some horn buttons, he did not find 
it easy to buy. : 

‘*I don’t know where my head is,” he 
complained to himself; “I’m no longer in 
my own center. Better for me to stay at 
home; for in the town, with all the noise, 
an apoplexy would come to me. Who is 
born an acorn, let him fall near the oak.” 

And he blamed also the wine that he had 
drunk, a glass here and a glass there. ‘It 
has betrayed me, that wine. Another 
time I'll stay on the mountain and sell my 
cabbages by means of Compare Maso, the 
carrier; for now, it seems to me, as if I 
had a swarm of bees in my head.” 

Then he returned to Anastasia, who 
helped him to feed the donkey, that 
seemed discontented, as if that girl’s ca- 
resses did not please her. Mastro Orlando 
had taken apart the castello, and loaded 
the cart. ‘Let usgo to eat something,” 
he said to his daughter; ‘‘ Compare Girol- 
amo will do us the favor to come to table 
with us.” They went to an inn that was 
near; and Mastro Orlando had set on the 
table.as many dishes, sausages and mac- 
caroni and a fowl, with plenty of fruit 
and wine, so that to Compare Girolamo 
it did not seem real. They talked of what 
had been earned in the day. 

‘* As for me,” said Mastro Laccardo, ‘‘I 
don’t complain about the money; what 
troubles me is the loss of the mule. If 
you will, I should like to bargain with 
you for your donkey, Compare Girolamo.” 

“One doesn’t sell a person of the family. 
La Muridda belonged to my father, good 
soul; indeed, the evening before he died 
he made a drink of meal and water for 
her, as for a sister.” 

‘And do you call her aunt, then?” 
asked Anastasia, pouring for him a glass 
of wine. 

The mountaineer knew that he made a 
poor figure before that mocking girl. 
‘* Eh, a beast is only a beast,” he said 
pointlessly. ‘‘If I wish to sell her, who 
hinders me ?” 

Mastro Laccardo saw his opportunity. 
‘‘And how much do you pretend to ask 
for the donkey, Compare Girolamo?” 

‘* And how much do you give me?” 

“We shall see. What do you want?” 

‘* And what do you give?” 

‘‘ We haven’t the three days of the fair 
of Castrogiovanni to bargain in; let us 
come quickly to terms.” 

“* Let us come.” 

‘¢ Tf I make you a present of thirty lire 
for that donkey, ’tis because I am your 
friend, and recognize that I am bound to 
you, compare Girolamo ?” 

‘* What, thirty lire of Egypt! I keep my 
donkey. That one is strong, with the 

- heart of a lion, as good as a horse to draw 
or carry a load.” 

‘She can’t be a colt any longer, It 
wasn’t yesterday that you had her from 
your father—peace to his soul!” 

The two men went out into the court- 
yard of the inn, and Anastasia with them. 
La Muridda, with head bent, stood 
patiently waiting for her master. They 
felt her all over with their hands; she had 
a little swelling on one leg, there was a 
raw spot on her neck, plastered with tar 
and nearly healed; but she was neither 
lame nor brokenwinded, and her coat was 
smooth, a sign of health in a beast. The 
men bargained, haggled over the price. 
La Muridda turned her gaze from one to 
another, asif to say: ‘‘ Buy me or sell me, 


I change masters but not my way of life; 
for an ass always carries wine and drinks 
water.” Only she rubbed her nose on 
Compare Girolamo’s sleeve, as if she bore 
affection to him. Anastasia took no part 
in what was done; she leaned against the 
wall, looking in the air. The strong 
wine and those dark eyes of the girl, made 
Compare Girolamo bold. ‘‘ Listen, Mastro 
Laccardo. Since we can’t come to terms 
on the price, I make you a proposition: 
I would like to be your son-in-law; and if 
it does not displease Mistress Anastasia, 
I'll take her without dowry, in exchange 
for the donkey. What do you say to that, 
Mastro Laccardo?” ‘ 

The father thought of the annoyances 
which his daughter gave him. She suf- 
fered from nerves, was lazy or industrious 
according to caprice; sometimes she let 
people make her compliments, not too 
finely sifted; other times she sent her 
father with his cherry-wood stick to. ask 
reasons from village dandies or from 
bessaglieri, so that often it was at the risk 
of his bones. Sometimes she made new 
dresses for the company of puppets, or 
she left them ragged; she would now and 
then stay in bed the whole day if by 
chance they had gotten inte a good lodg- 
ing, and leave the work all for her father, 
Pulcinella, Colombina, Tartagghia, the 
dogs, Death and the devils. Therefore La 
Muridda seemed to him better; for the ass 
would work, and neither scold him nor 
spend his movey. The songs and smiles 
of Anatasia were all for the public; her 
cavils and ill-humors for her father. 
Better the donkey! 

He struck his hand into Compare Giro- 
lamo’s. ‘Done! I give you my daughter 
and take your donkey.” 

This sobered Compare Girolamo all at 
once. He looked shyly at the girl, who 
stood smiling with pride, cold and indif- 
ferent. Her fine shoulders stood out 
against the worm-eaten wood of the stall, 

‘Are you content, Signora Anastasja?” 

* And why not?” } 

‘*T will be a good man to you; I sha! 
not let you lack anything, if you do me 
this honor.” 

**So many thanks.” 
~ She did not blush now, as when she took 
the ring that had been his mother’s. He 
did not dare to tell her that he loved her, 
not even when Mastro Orlando went into 
the inn to pay the reckoning and left them 
alone. Compare Girolamo did not know 
what it was that he felt for Anastasia; she 
was so mocking that he would have liked 
to kiss her and to beat her. He loved her, 
he loved her indeed; but he would have 
had pleasure in tearing off with his nails 
the cold smile that she had on her face. 
Oh, what was this? It could not be love, 
like that of his father who neither kissed 
nor beat his mother. That beauty of 
Anastasia was worse than the black wine 
to make him melancholy. 

As they wereready to start, the sergeant 
of bessaglieri passed by. ‘‘ Where are 
you going, my pretty girl?’ he asked of 
Anastasia. 

She was silent, but Girolamo replied: 
‘* We are going to be married. Have you 
anything tosay against it?” 

“T, no,” then the sergeant turned to 
Anastasia, ‘* But when you are tired of 
planting cabbages, pretty bride, come to 
Naples where our regiment will be and 
we will find you a place tosing in a café.” 

Girolamo’s hand clenched his stick, but 
Anastasia whispered: ‘‘Don’t mind it, 
dear Girolamo.” That sweet word spared 


| the bones of the bessaglieri, who turned 


and went away, whistling. 

“* At least until after the wedding, Mas- 
tro Orlando, you must stay in my house,” 
Compare Girolamo invited him. 

The next day Girolamo went in search 
of the two trees; as he passed through the 
village, leading La Muridda that was to 
bring the saplings up the mountain, peo- 
pleasked him: ‘‘Oh, Compare Girolamo, 
where is the load of your donkey?” and 
he replied: ‘‘ After I shall have talked 
with Don Giammaria, I shall go for the 
load.” In fact, the curate had much to 
say to him, besides teaching him the occa- 
sion toward the law and toward religion. 
‘* You would have done better to takea 
wife here in the village; Compare Rosa’s 





Martina, or Massaro Venerando’s Lucia, 


good girls that are not seen at the win- 
dow, but instead stay at the loom. With 
this stranger, you will have trouble, my 
son.” But Compare Girolamo said that 
he would have Anastasia—he would have 
her; and he persisted so that Don Giam- 
maria, to change the subject, made him a 
homily upon the occasion, and let him go. 
Compare Girolama, when he arrived at 
the thicket of the plain, soon dug up a 
young pine that wasn’t ugly. ‘‘ Any tree 
whatever does for me,” he said; ‘‘ but for 
Anastasia, so beautiful, there would be 
wanted one with leaves of gold and sil- 
ver.” 

At last he found a little larch, slim and 
straight, that, as the breeze blew, swung 
its tassels just like the earrings of Anas- 
tasia. ‘* Here’s the tree of the bride!” He 
dug carefully around it, took it in his 
arms tenderly as it had been the bride her- 
self, and put it upon the back of 
La Muridda, Then he went up the moun- 
tain to plant those trees according to the 
will of Don Giammaria. 

The whole village, for curiosity, went 
to the wedding of Compare Girolamo—he 
that had led the life of a hermit up there 
on the mountain—with the red-haired 
girl whom they called ‘‘the gypsy.” 
** Rossa, e rissa,” observed Massaro 
Venerando, shaking his forefinger solemn- 
ly in his neighbor’s face. ‘‘ True it is that 
red hair and quarrels go in company. 
Compare Girolamo will have his troubles, 
he will have them.” 

But everybody knew that Uncle Vene- 
rando would have liked to marry his 
daughter Lucia to Compare Girolamo, be- 
cause, altho poor, the latter came of a 
respected family. And in Calabria black 
hair iseommon as the black earth, while 
red hair isn’t seen in every piazza. After 
the wedding Mastro Orlando Laccardo 
went away with his puppet show, and the 
cart drawn by La Muridda, When Giro- 
lamo said good-by to the black donkey he 
would have sworn that the poor beast had 
tears in her eyes, ‘“‘ For you I sh’an’t mix 
any more drinks of bran and water when 
your bones are as if broken, trotting 
around the threshing floor in the sheaves. 
May you live well, La Muridda!” 

When Anastasia patted the nose of the 
donkey, La Muridda suddenly bit the 
bride’s hand, as if to say: ‘‘’Tis you that 
have driven me oat of the house.” 

Compare Girolamo feigned to examine 
a wheel; for he would not punish the poor 
beast that was going away. 

At first Mistress Anastasia was content. 
She had hated the gypsy life, the weary 
journeys, the scant food, the nights pass- 
ed under a hedge, the rude words and acts 
of low people that came to the puppet 
show, the repetition of her songs and of 
the silly speeches of Colombina. Now she 
could wander on the mountain all in 
bloom, gather raspberries, look at herself 
in the pools among the rocks, lie on beds 
of moss and dream impossible things. 
Then as the summer passed all was no 
longer new to her; the sun set earlier, and 
it was no use to light the pitch splinters 
in the house, for her husband passed the 
evening in sleeping, and she did not know 
how tospin. The silence weighed on her 
chest, the melancholy of the black moun- 
tain, the path where no one ever came— 
unless now and then Don Giammaria, who 
looked after the tree planted by the bride- 
grooms of his flock, as if that plantation 
were another parish of his—the wind that 
blew among the pines, the steep rocks of 
the Madia, the stupid cabbages of the gar- 
den, the pots and pans, and more than all 
that idiot of a Girolamo; she detested 
them all. Pumpkin-head as her husband 
was, if he did not stay away all the day at 
work she at least would have had a living 
soul to speak to. She would have liked the 
Company of La Muridda,altho the donkey 
had appeared to have it against her, per- 
haps because of that bargain, and had 
brayed at her, as donkeys do when they 
see a woman with her shoes trodden down 
at the heel. For, without the public to 
admire her beauty, Anastasia took no 
care to be neat; her red hair was rough, 
and her face and gown were dirty- 
She would not sweep her house; what 
bread they ate Compare Girolamo bought 
at the shop of Compare Rosa, in the vil- 





lage, who said: ‘ 


‘*My daughter, Martina, I don’t say it 
in order to boast, can make bread of 
unbolted wheat so that it tastes like fine 
flour.” 

And when Compare Girolamo had gone 
out of the shop, the women would say: 
‘*That one made a blunder, to take the 
psy.” 2 

In the house the poor fellow had no 
peace, for his wife scolded and wept or 
else maintained a dull silence that was 
worse. Not to quarrel, Girolamo would 
go off te the place where were the pine 
and the larch; and little by little itseemed 


| to him that the graceful larch, with its 


swinging ornaments, was his bride rather 
than that loveless woman there in his 
house. He did not know how to please 
Anastasia; everything that he did ap- 
peared to annoy. her; she had certain af- 
feciations, and was disgusted by his man- 
ners of a peasant. A sudden fury seized 
her, at the sight of his big thumb crowd- 
ing the tobacco into his clay pipe; she . 
could not give herself a reason, but so it 
was. The sound of his jaws when he ate, 
his grating snores at night, hurt her. 

‘‘Perhaps women all are like that,” 
thought Compare Girolamo, standing be- 
side the larch that swept his cheek with 
its tassels. Every morning, before the 
light was seen on the hights of La Sila, he 
went to work; besides the charcoal he was 
employed at the Vallo for the vintage, 
and later for the chestnuts. One evening, 
in order to keep him awake, Anastasia 
told him the facts of her life, speaking 
rapidly and with excitement. Certain 
things that she said made her husband 
jealous and angry. When she observed 
that, to tease him still more, she ran to 
the fir-wood chest, took out the velvet 
bodice, the pink skirt with spangles and 
the gilded shoes, put them on, and danced 
as if possessed, beating her tamburelio. 
Compare Girolamo all at once understood 
how great a blunder he had made that 
day at the fair at Cosenza. 

* Amoru iu! that I brought this puppet 
into my house. Go, dress yourself like an 
honest woman, as the wife of my mother’s 
son should be.” 

‘* Honest I have been always. But here 
I’m eating my heart. To live in this 
house is to be like a dead woman under 
the stones of the church.” 

She wept noisily, shaking her bare 
shoulders. Compare Girolamo pushed 
her with both hands, so that she fell upon 
the fir-wood cassone. A bruise began to 
redden upon one of those beautiful 
shoulders. 

The next morning it seemed that she 
had forgotten the strife of that evening; 
and Compare Girolamo was ashamed even 
to ask her pardon for the rude push given 
to her. They ate, speaking little. When 
he slung the bisaccia on his shoulder, to 
go to the chestnuts in that dreary Novem- 
ber day, with the clouds on the muuntain 
and the mists rising from the plowed 
fields and from the river-banks down be- 
low, it appeared as if Anastasia wanted to 
say something to him, taking in breath as 
if to form words. But nothing she said. 
Then Compare Girolamo on the threshold 
—and afterward he was glad of it—turned 
and said to her: 

‘“’Nastasia, [ leave you with 
peace.” 

‘* And I salute you and recommend you 
to the saints.” 

When at evening he came home from 
the chestnuts, not far away, the house had 
neither fire nor light. The fir-wood ca 
sone was open; nothing was missing there 
except the velvet bodice and the pink 
skirt with spangles and the gilded shoes. 
Anastasia has gone away to lead the gypsy 
life again. 

The next day, when Don Giammaria 
came up the mouatain, riding on his sorrel 
mule, he looked at the trees; he saw Com- 
pare Girolamo there, who had cut down 
the larch, the tree of the bride, and now 
gave it blow after blow with the ax as 
for revenge. 

‘Oh, why will you give it to that tree 
You do wrung to cut wood here, Compare 
Girolamo.” 

*“‘T know that I do wrong, Reverendo; 
but if not I might do worse. I am cutting 
to pieces the tree of the bride, to let off my 


holy 





anger, as I would like to cut to pieces 
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that Anastasia that has tormented me and 
now has run away.” 

Aud he raised the ax again, and hacked 
the larch; “ Take it, and take it.” 

**T told you that you were making a 
blunder, my son. Patience, for in this 
world we must suffer.” 

Don Giammaria knew that it was not 
yet the time for consolation nor for a 
moral homily. He blessed the poor fel- 
low, turned the mule around and rode 
down the mountain, while behind him the 
hard blows of the ax resounded among 
the rocks, as Compare Girolamo cut into 
splinters the tree of the bride. 

PORTLAND. ME. 


MY LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 
BY MARY A. MASON, 


My little neighbor's table’s set, 

And slyly he comes down the tree, 
His feet firm in each tiny fret 

The bark has fashioncd cunningly. 





He pauses on a favorite kuot; 
Beneath the oak his feast is spread: 

He asks no friend to share his lot, 
Ordine with him on acorn bread. 


He keeps his whiskers trim and neat, 
His tail with care he brushes through; 
He runs about on all four feet— 
When dining he sits up on two. 


He has the latest stripe in furs, 
And wears them all the year around; 
He does not. mind the prick of burs 
When there are chestnuts to be found. 


I watch his home, and guard his store, 
A cozy hollow in a tree; 
He oxten sits within his door 
And chatters wondrous things to me. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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FULTON'S FIRST VOYAGE. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 








WHEN once steam became known asa 
motive power, its application t naviga- 
tion was obvious enongh. Several. ex- 
periments were tried, with varying suc- 
cess, to adapt this new power to vessels. 
Some attempts were made in France, and 
some in England, the details of which are 
interesting. The best-known was a small 
boat which ran for a time on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, at the surprising rate 
of four miles an hour! 

Robert Fulton, altho born an American, 
made his first attempts in steamboat 
building inEngland. Returning to Amer- 
ica, he made his most celebrated and suc- 
cessful attempt in 1807, launching a small 
steamboat and running it, to the astonish- 
ment of his friends, from New York to 
Albany. Fulton himself tells the story of 
his discouragements and drawbacks: 

** When I was building my first steam- 
boat in New York, the project was 
viewed by the public, either with indiffer- 
ence or contempt. It was thought to be 
only a visionary scheme. My friends were 
civil, but chary of expressing approval. 


Whey listened with patience to my explan- 


ations, but a settled look of incredulity 
upon their faces showed me plainly what 
their thoughts were. 

*«Every morning, when I passed to and 
from the building yard, where my boat 
was in progress, I have often loitered un- 
known near the idle groups of strangers, 
and listened to various bits of talk con- 


*erning the new vehicle, The language 


was always that of scorn, sneer or ridicule. 
A loud laugh often arose at my expense. 
There were many dry jests, and elaborate 
calculations of losses and expenditures. 
How often I heard the dull and universal 
nickname of ‘ Fult6n’s Folly!’ Never did 
a single encouraging remark, never a 
bright hope or a warm wish cross my 
path! Silence itself was but politeness 
veiling its doubts or hiding its reproaches. 

** At last the day arrived when the ex- 
periment was to be put into operation. To 
me it was a trying occasion. I invited 
many friends to go on board to witness 
the first successful trip. Many of them 
did me the favor to attend as a mark of 


’ personal respect; but it was evident they 


did it with reluctance, fearing to be but 
the witnesses of my mortification. I was 
but too weil aware that there were many 
reasons to doubt my success. The ma- 
chinery was new and ill-made. Many 
parts of it were constructed by workmen 
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unaccustomed to such work, and unex- 
pected difficulties might easily present 
themselves from other causes. 

‘*The moment arrived in which the word 
was to be given for the vessel to move. 
My friends stood upon the deck. There 
was anxiety mixed with fear on their 
faces. They were silent and disheartened. 
I read in their looks nothing but disaster, 
and at that moment I almost repented of 
my efforts. 

** The signal was given. The boat moved 
a short distance, then it stopped and be- 
came immovable. Now there were mur- 
murs of discontent, agitations, whispers 
and shrugs. Icould hear the words: ‘I 
told you so!’ ‘I said it would be so! 
‘It is a foolish scheme!’ ‘I wish we 
were all well out of it.’ I mounted a 
asmall platform and addressed them. I 
said I knew not what was the matter, but 
if they would indulge me a half hour, 
I would find out and either go on or aban- 
don the voyage. I went below, examined 
the machinery and discovered that the 
cause was a slight maladjustment of 
some of the works. I hed this corrected, 
and the boat was again put in motion. 
She continued to move on; but my friends 
Were 80 incredulous that none of them 
seemed willing to accept the evidence of 
their own senses. We left the fair city of 
New York; we passed through the roman- 
tic scenery of the highlands; at last we 
descried the clustering homes of Albany, 
and reached its shores. And then, at the 
moment when it seemed that I had 
achieved everything, I was the victim of 
disappointment: Then it was doubted if 
it could be done again, or, if done, if such 
curious experiments could be made of any 
permanent value.” 

Poor Falton’s experience was that of all 
inventors, whose objects are misconstrued 
or imperfectly understood by the world. 
Their best friends suspect their motives 
and undervalue their attempts. The real 
recompense is the consciousness of doing 
their duty; of doing, indeed, only what 
they must do, since that is the work 
given them. 

BrookiyYn, N. Y. 





ON THE RANCH. 


BY OLIVE WISWELL MARSH. 








TED sat on the gatepost and swung his 
feet disconsolately. Mamma and brother 
Roy were sitting on the porch, enjoying 
the sunset; but you see Ted did not care 
for sunsets. He was, as he had just de- 
clared to Mamma, *‘ sick and tired of this 
old Colorado ranch, with no boys nor 
fishing nor baseball nor—nothing!” and 
when, in stating the utter poverty of 
ranch life, he came to baseball, over- 
whelmed with memories of the ‘* Fourth 
nine,” of which he had been captain back 
in Vermont, he had come off down to the 
gate with a big lump in his throat, and 
now was sitting, with his back to the 
house, cross and miserable. 

Over by the corral he could see a jack 
rabbit hopping about getting his supper; 
and in the distance a coyote was loping 
home to her little ones; but ‘‘ what's the 
use of them?” thought Ted, ‘‘ when a boy’s 
only ten and his mother won’t let him 
have the gun.” 

It was a lonely place, this Colorado 
ranch, in spite of the wonderful sunsets 
and the more wonderful mirages; in spite 
of the prairie bright with cactus and the 
mocking birds singing on the creeks. It 
seemed tiresome to the others at times, 
and they had something to comfort them. 
Brother Roy had that strange feeling of 
strength, and freedom from the distressing 
cough that had driven him from his Ver- 
mont home, and then he had his gun and 
pony; Mamma had the happiness of seeing 
the flush of health where the hectic had 
been on her big boy’s cheeks; and she 
could have lived on a desert island for 
that; Dell had her piano and books and 
lots of letters, while he, Ted, had nothing, 
it seemed to him just now, save a big 
lump in his throat. A letter from the 
Pitcher of the “‘ Fourth nine” was what 
made it especially hard this evening. 

Four months before, when everything was 
strange and the little house they brought 





from Vermont was going up, it had all 





been very delightful; and he had scrawled 
a glowing letter to this same pitcher, cal- 
culated to rouse great envy in every heart 
belonging to the *‘ Fourth”; but the tardy 
answer, received to-day, when deciphered 
by Dell, had rendered the boyless ranch 
existence unbearable. He took the crum- 
pled epirtle from his pocket now and, 
aided by the memory of Dell’s translation, 
spelled out those last sentences which 
were rankling in his sore little heart: 

“to Bad you aint here old Boy But this 
new feller from Broklin that is Captin now 
Can run a good ele faster and he Bats a 8 
bager evry time hes got lots of musel for a 
City Chap we Can most Beet the 3d on 
Count of him he Could Be in that But he 
sed hed rather Be Captin of ours wisht you 
was here old Boy—Respekfully yours Joe 
ps he’s got a safty and lets us fellers all 
ride.” 

Bitter indeed to the quondam “ Captin” 
was this praise of his successor; and just 
as the great tears were rolling down Ted’s 
cheeks, Mamma, who wasn’t so happy 
about her big boy as not to sympathize 
with her homesick little one, came down 
to the gate and slipped her arm around 
him, saying, without noticing the tears, 
of course: ‘‘ I challenge you to a game of 
checkers, little man, or fish pond or any- 
thing you want to play. [{ know I can 
pay you back for the way you beat me 
last night.” 

**T don’t want to play any old girl games,” 
sobbed Ted, breaking down entirely; “I 
want to play baseball and go a-fishing and 
have some fun. I hate this old ranch, and 
I wisht I had stayed with Grandma.” 

‘Don’t you think you would have 
missed Mamma as much as you do the 
boys?” asked Mamma, tenderly; “‘ and then 
think how lonesome she would have been 
off out here with no one to play the girl 
games with her.” 

‘‘ What's the matter, Kid?” said brother 
Ray, coming up behind them. “ Don’t 
set! you mourn for. trees, Mother, 
with ¥uch a flourishing litthe weeping wil- 
low as Ted on the premises.” Ted's little 
shoulders heaved far less convulsively 
than when Mamma was talking. ‘‘Oh, 
come now, Ted, stop your wailing. Look 
at that jack rabbit over there and count 
your mercies. Lots of kids in the world 
worse off than you are.” 

At that moment they heard a faint 
sound off across the prairie. 

* What's that?” said Mamma, as again 
a faint bleating sound came to their 
ears. 

They aH looked and listened. The sun 
had disappeared, but the clouds, both east 


and west, were all aflame; and off toward’ 


the west they could see a dark speck mov- 
ing toward them. Again they heard the 
faint cry; nearer and nearer came the 
speck and louder grew the cry, until Roy 
said: 

‘It is another lonesome kid coming to 
see Ours, as sure as you're alive! This one 
has got something to bleat for—hasn’t 
even his mother and brother and sister, 
say nothing of his baseball nine.” 

“T wouldn’t, Roy,” said Mamma, gen- 
tly. But Ted was not hearing; he was down 
from the fence, hopping about in great 
excitement, 

** Where’s it from? Do you s’pose it'll 
come here? Where’s its mother? How 
de you s’pose it got lost? How can we 
catch it?” 

The little stranger was in plain sight, 
and, bleating pitifully, it was trotting 
toward the corral, where the cows and 
calves were calling a welcome to it. 

‘**One of the ranger’s calves,” said Roy; 
‘*some of the settlers have ‘taken it in’; 
it would never have strayed away from 
its mother of itself. I don’t see why they 


didn’t keep it after they had stolen it.” 


**Can’t you catch it?’ asked Mamma; 
‘perhaps it’s old enough to drink.” 

The little red fellow stood a short distance 
from them now, aud they could see plainly 
how thin and weak he was. 

**We can try it,” said Roy; “‘ but they 
can run as long as there is anything left 
of them. I presume he is too wild.” 

Cautiously they crept toward him; but 
at the last minute impetuous Ted made a 
dash and flung his two arms around the 
‘other’ kid’s” neck; and as quick as a 
flash he was lying in the short buffalo 








grass while his little guest was off across 
the prairie, his plaintive bleat coming 
back on the breeze. 

Ted listened in chagrin to Roy’s com- 
ments on his haste, until Mamma inter- 
rupted with: “Just think of that; the poor 
little baby out on the great prairie all 
alone this dark night, and think of his 
poor mother too, Iam so sorry,” and she 
put her arm tenderly around Ted’s neck 
as they walked back to the house for the 
game of checkers. 

The next morning they heard the great- 
est commotion out in the corral. the cows 
mooing and the calves bleating. Fearing 
a stampede of the “‘ rangers” they rushed 
to the door and saw the cause of the up- 
roar. A large, handsome red ‘‘ ranger” 
wascoming at full speed toward the corral, 
her head tossing and her frantic voice 
rendering the cows and calves inthe in- 
closure wild with sympathy. 

“It’s that little calf’s mother,” said 
Mamma, her eyes full of pity. ‘‘ The poor 
thing is just crazy with grief; how cruel ! 
If we only could have kept her baby over- 
night. What can we do?” 

There was nothingto bedone. Butthe 
distracted mother, who had tracked her 
baby to the corral, would not believe he was 
not there; and all the forenoon she made 
the airring with her mournful calls. Final- 
ly, despairing, she ran off toward the creek. 
All the afternoon Mamma, Ted and Dell 
kept thinking of her and hoping she had 
found her baby; but at sunset again they 
heard the same little cry, only fainter than 
the night before, and soon up to the corral 
fence staggered the little red calf, thinner 
and weaker than before, but still, as Roy 
decared, “‘able to run like a deer if we 
scare him.” 

Mamma was half frantic herself now. 

“What shall we do? We can’t have 
them coming here this way and just miss- 
ing each other until he starves; we must 
catch him. Do you suppose his mother is 
anywhere near?” 
+ The-cows were uneasily answering the 
eall of the little strange?, and an idea came 
to Dell. ‘‘ Let’s all bleatasloud as we can, 
then the cows will; and if the mother is 
anywhere near she may hear.” 

Roy laughed; but they all went down 
near the corral, and on the signal from 
Dell, there arose from the Dean ranch 
the strangest uproar ever heard. Roy bel- 
lowed with all the newly acquired strength 
of his lungs, Ted bleated at the top of his 
shrill little voice, and Mamma and Dell 
joined earnestly. The Jerseys in the in- 
closure thought that at last some terrible 
thing, which they had been expecting ever 
since they left their Vermont home, was 
really about to happen, and lifted up 
their voices in fright, until Mamma and 
Dell were fain to abandon the effort and 
flee to the house; but over in the direction 
of the creek was heard an answering moo. 
**She’s coming! she’s heard us!” shouted 
Ted; and he was right. On came the red 
‘“*ranger” wilder than the day before. 
When she came in sight of the little starv- 
ing animal by the corral fence she came in 
great bounds, and when she was sure she 
had her baby, and the calf knew he had 
found his mother, how great was the re- 
joicing! Over and over she licked him 
with her great loving tongue, and he— 
well, as Roy said, itseemed he was ‘‘saved 
from starvation only to dieof overeating.” 
He did not die, however. When he could 
drink™no more off they went into the 
darkness, the proud and happy ranger 
stopping now and then to caress her re- 
covered treasure, he giving, meanwhile, 
loving little bleats. 

‘*There’s one kid that knows how to ap- 
preciate his mother “‘ said Roy, reflectively, 
‘even if it is onan old Colorado ranch;” 
but Ted and Mamma were halfway to the 
house talking of a game of ‘‘ Reverse” and 
ignored him entirely. 

That night when Mamma had blown 
out the light in her room she heard a voice 
from the little single bed in the corner say: 
“Mamma!” “Yes dear,” said she, going and 
sitting down on the edge of Ted's cot. 
‘* Ain’t you awful glad that little fellow’s 
got his mother?’ “Yes indeed,” said 
Mamma, and then she waited. Pretty soon 
it came; two arms went round her neck, 
and some one said, with convulsive hugs 
between every other word: ‘I'd rather 
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have you than fifty ball nines, or fishing, 
or to ride on that safety or—or—-anything. 
I do ’preciate you more'n that calf does his 
mother, don’t I?’ And Mamma knew just 
' what to do and say. 

SoutTH HADLEY, MASs. 
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PEBBLES. 


“ls hard to part,’ sadly remarked 
the man with a bald crown surmounted by 
three little wisps of hair.—The Presbyteri- 
an. 


..““This won’t do!” exclaimed Mr. 
Scadds, as he held up his son’s heavy tailor 
bill. ‘‘But it is due, Father,” replied the 
unhappy youth.’”—Smith, Gray & Co,’s 
Monthly. 


....J. Smythe (stumbling in the hall): 
“Your father seems to be sparing of his 
light.” Little Johnnie: “ Yes, sir. He’s 
always that way the day after the gas bill 
omes in,””—The Epoch. 


...“* What do ask for this article?” asked 
a gentleman of a pretty shop-girl. ‘ Fif- 
teen shillings, sir.” ‘‘ Aren’t you a little 
dear?” said he. ‘‘ Well,” she replied, blush- 
ing, ‘‘all the young men tell me so.”—The 
Etna. 


.. Jeeson: “‘ Did you ever see a man rob 
himself?” ‘‘Gason: ‘‘No. Did you?” Jee- 
son: ‘‘ Yes; I just saw a butcher steel his 
knife before cutting a steak. And Jeeson 
smiled wickedly as he vanished round the 
corner.—Comic. 


..New York Man (in Philadelphia 
horse car): “ What is that crowd in the 
block ahead of us?” Conductor: ‘‘There’s 
a wagon broke down on the track.’’ New 
York Man: *‘ Won’t that detain us?” Con- 
ductor: “It will when we get there.”— 
Truth. 


.. Anvious Mother: ‘‘ What in the world. 
did you do during the terrible thunder 
storm?’ Little Dick: “I got under a tree.” 
Mother: ‘“‘ Horrors! Don’t you know that 
the shade of a tree is the most dangerous of 
all places in a thunder storm?’ Little 
Dick: ‘Oh, yes; but I jumped out every 
time it thundered.”—The Christian at 
Work. 


.. First Lady: ‘‘T saw your husband 
meet you on Fulton Street yesterday, and J 
noticed that he removed his hat while 
Speaking to you. I admired him for it; 
very few men do that.” Second Lady: 
“T remember. I told him in the morning 
to have his hair cut, and he was showing 
me that he had obeyed.”—Smith, Gray & 
Co’s Monthly. 


.* You don’t bring your wife with 
you, Mr. Jones,’’ said the small boy of the 
house. addressing the guest. ‘‘No, my boy. 
Would you like to see her!” “Yes. Least- 
ways, I would like to see her thumb.” ‘‘See 
her thumb? What do you want to see her 
thumb for?’ ‘Well, Ma says your wife 
keeps you under her thumb, and I’d like to 
see it; for it must be a pretty big one.’’— 
New York Press. 


..-The late Baron de Rothschild once 
took a cub to his offices, and, on alighting, 
tendered the proper fare. The cabman re- 
ceived it, but kept his hand open, and 
looked at the money significantly, which 
caused the Baron to inquire whether it was 
not right. ‘‘Oh, yes,” replied the cabman, 
“it’s quite right; but your sons usually 
give me double.’”’ ‘‘They do, do they?” 
was the Baron’s reply. ‘‘ Well, they have a 
rich father, and can afford it; I have not.” 
—London Society. 


.... They were talking of poetry, and as 
he held her well-manicured hand, and 
looked into her soulful eyes, she asked him 
if he remembered the name of a certain 
poet. ‘‘He writes the most uncommon 
poetry about common things,” she said, “I 
cannot think of his name; but you know he 
is the poet who writes so much in the ver- 


nacular.”’ ‘“‘ Yes,dear,’’ he one, as he lifted 
her delicious finger-tips to his lips; “ but 
you know 1 never read that y + 7 
—Detroit Free Press. 


....A Yamous Brooklyn clergyman was 
once addressing a Sunday-school on the les- 
son of the day which happened to be ‘‘Ja- 
cob’s Ladder.” He got along swimmingly 
until a little urchin in one of the back seats 
squeaked out: ‘‘ Why did the angels have to 
have a ladder when they had wings?’”’ After 
the inevitable laugh had subsided, the 
clergyman said: ‘‘ Well, that is a fair ques- 
tion; who can answer it?” There was a 
pause, and then up went a pudgy fist 
“Well, my little man,” asked the clergy- 
man, “‘why was it?” “I guess mebbe 
they was aamesitin’, ” was the asto 


;and the address 1 
there,” —N, ¥, Tribune, ew 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzales,” Tus inpgPpenpent, New York. 








QUEER PUZZLE. 
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- 1. Answers to our A in the Greek lan- 


guage. 
2. Apple seed. 
3. A consonant. 
4. An ancient name almost the same as a 
modern name. 
5. A name affixed to anything. 
6. Diffidence. 
7. The joint of the hinder leg of a hema: 
8. An exclamation. 
9, A consonant. 
10. A female sheep. 
11. One who rides. 
12. Sedate. 
From 1 to 12 on both sides the same, and 
relates to the beneficial things ofa certain 


month. 
UNITED SQUARES. 
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Upper left: 1, A bird; 2, a bottle; 3, a 


false friend; 4, dilatory. 

Right: 1, To scar; 2, a woman’s name; 3, 
assent; 4, bombast. 

Middle: 1, Tospread; 2, therefore; 3, old; 
4, having had a ride. 

Lower left: 1, a number; 2, a cruel mon- 
ster; 3, toinsist; 4, to stagger. 

Lower right: 1, A title of dignity among 
the Turks; 2, a harbor; 3, evils; 4, quiet. 

E. W. H. 
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Selections. 
THE SINGING IN GOD’S-ACRE. 


EY EUGENE FIELD. 








OvuT yonder in the moonlight, 
God’s-Acre lies, 

Go angels walking to and fro, singing their 
lullabies; 

Their radiant wings are folded and their 
eyes are bended low, 

As they sing among the beds whereon the 
flowers delight to grow: 


wherein 


“Sleep. oh, sleep! 
The She shard 5 guardeth His sheep! 
Fast speedeth Fhe night away, 
Soon cometh the glorious day: 
Sleep, weary ones, while ye may— 
Sleep, oh, sleep!’ 
The flowers within God’s-Acre see that 
fair wondrous sight, 
And hear the yh singing to the sleepers 
through the nigh 
wan * lo! fol sthroughout. the sar Ra of day 


The oa ic of the ty ‘tn that tender 
slum mg: 


‘Sleep, oh, sleep! 
The She Swat loveth His sheep! 
He that His flock the best 
Hath folded them to Hisloving breast— 
, Sl gi and take your rest— 





P, oh, sleep!” 





From sugel eu gud from flower the years have 


And with oy "he venly music speed the 


po hes —_ — ane 
So. through all ti —, ag flight the Shep- 
herd’s aw ils 
God’s-Acre slum 
sweet lullaby: 


” , oh, slee nop 
The Shephe loveth His sheep! 
Fast speedeth the night away, 
Soon cometh the glorious day; 
Sleep, weary ones, while ye may— 
** Sleep, oh, sleep!’’ 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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CHASE AND HIS LOST GOWN. 


HAVE you ever seen the Supreme Court 
of the United States during one of its sit- 
tings? Unlike judges in most lower 
courts, the Supreme Court justices wear 
black gowns that are much like the cas- 
socks of church choristers. Arrayed in 
these somber black gowns, the justices, a 
row of seven or eight very large and 
very learned men, present an appearance 
of official dignity that is most striking. 

The Supreme Court convenes at twelve 
o'clock. One day Chief Justice Chase 
was unable to find his robe. He searched 
eee of the robing room, and even 
lighted a match to go deeper into his closet 
than usual in search of the missing gown, 
because the day was a dark and rainy one. 

It wanted buta minute or two of twelve, 
when the Chief Justice, almost beside him- 
self with long searching, appealed to Ben 
Wade, the famous rough-and-ready Sena- 
tor from Ohio, who chanced to enter the 
room, to help him find the lost gown. 

Wade had just come in from out-of- 
doors, and so, thrusting his umbrella under 
one of the settees to see if the missing gar- 
ment was there, he fortunately fished it 
out. Holding it at arm’s length on the 
end of his dripping umbrella, he shouted: 
‘* Here, Chase—here’s your old shirt.” 

The ‘learned Chief Justice reached his 
seat in the middle of the row just as the 
clock struck the last stoke of twelve; but 
the spectator from the front would never 
have guessed that the gown which clothed 
so much dignity had been, ten seconds 
before, dangiing at the end of a very wet 
umbrella.—Harper’s Young People. 




















The Baby: A 

| Book of tnter- 

est to Mothers. 
é 


This charmingly written and daintily 
illustrated story of Baby-life will be sent 
to any mother mentioning this paper 
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LONDO. 
CALEDO: 

Shortest Q 
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Shakespeare's Country, 
grage Checked Through New York to London 
MONEY SAVED; neg =e SBOUEED : Ye tye age Te AVOIDED. 
For Estimates, F e 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gent Agt. 8 aie Broadway, New York. 


An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘‘All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 





Inflammation, 
DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
Hemorrhages, accrot uo suastimute. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN Wea LTh.~ 
Valuable information — to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Fue upon the recei, of postage. - W. EL 

DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave.. » 8t.. N. ¥ 


Diabetes has been cured by Buffate Lithia Wa- 
‘ter without other treatment. Send for Circulars. 
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Used by the U. S. Army and is the s 
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in every quarter of the globe. 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


ie BENEDICT’ TIME. fe 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware, 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and collar button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
Strong, durable, and 
om be adju with 
nerfect ease. No wi ear or tea: 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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j Water. Unequalled for 
‘Indigestion and Acid- 
cml ity of the Stomach. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HAS A ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. 








Eddy Refrigerators. 


Nursery Coolers, Water Filters, 
Portable Coffee Machines, 
Forced Flame Lamps. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St, 


NEW YORK. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


Has 

COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and ali diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leeding to CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. WM. HALL’S SALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpese across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month. $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, - $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in_ order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Marit Bein. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, April 2ist, 1892.] 
SUGAR. 
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» COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
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EGGS. 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that_will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.| 


THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY: ITS 
HISTORY AND PROSPECTS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 
IL. 


IT is my purpose in this paper to consider 
the question of beet-sugar production more 
from the farmers’ standpoint than from the 
manufacturers’. If the farmer can besuc- 
cessful, the manufacturer can look after 
himself; because successful cultivation im- 
plies the growing of beets, giving a high per- 
centage of sugar; and with such to work up- 
on, the success of the manufacturer becomes 
practically assured. Possibly the best re- 
sults for both would be obtained by making 
their interests identical, the farmers being 
shareholders in the factory. This plan is 
popular in Europe; and many factories con- 
ducted on such co-operative basis yield 
as high as 20 per cent. annual dividends. 
But, whether connected with the factory as 
a shareholder or not, the business of the 
farmer is to produce a good crop. This he 
sells to the factory at so much per ton; and 
the price should be governed by the sugar 
content. This would require a separate 
analysis of each lot, but is the only proper 
basis. 

The yield of beets per acre is like any other 
crop, exceedingly variable. I have stated 
that some of the best French beets, with 
good cultivation, are expected to run twenty 
tons to the acre. That this may sometimes 
be exceeded is shown by the statement of 
Mr. E. Meeker, of Puyallup, Wash. (made 
to the Department of Agriculture), that he 
had grown sixty-five tons from two acres 
of land. On the other hand, many of the 
farmers at Grand Island during the season 
of 1890 failed to produce more than two or 
three tons per acre, owing to drought during 
the growing season. At Grand Island the 
price paid for beets has been about $4.50 
per ton; at Watsonville, Cal., about 85.00 
per ton; the cultivation of the crop is much 
more expensive than that of the staples, 
but witha fair average crop of say fifteen 
tons per acre these prices would doubtless 
give a very satisfactory profit. There is, 
of course, no profit in a small crop— 
of beets or anything else; and in order 
to avoid failure the beet-grower must make 
up his mind to give the most careful and 
thorough culture from start to finish; and, 
let me emphasize again, one of the most 
important matters is to prepare the ground 
to a sufficient depth, say twelve or fifteen 
inches: This can only be done by the use of 
a subsoil plow. Thus far in the work here, 
more crops have been ruined from lack of 
proper depth to the soil than from any 
other single cause. 

The sugar beet is an exhaustive crop; and 
in figuring the expense of growing, due al- 
lowance must be made for the fertilizing 
elements removed from the soil. <A yield of 
20 tons of beets (and ten tons of leaves) is 
estimated to remove from the soil about 260 
pounds of nitrogen. This may be partly re- 
stored be returning the leaves to the land, 
or by feeding them and applying the ma_ 
nure. The sugar houses also afford much 
refuse (beet pulp) which is valuable for 
feeding, and thus cattle may be kept advan- 
tageously in connection with beet growing, 
and made to do their part toward restoring 
the land. But this will have to be supple- 
mented with some commercial fertilizers, 
of which there are certain formulas accept- 
ed as specially applicable to this crop. The 
proper manuring of the crop is a matter of 
great importance. Fresh stable manures, 
and others which will make a quick, rank 
growth of the root, will injure the sugar 
content. Where such are used, they must 
be worked into the soil at the fall plowing, 
and then may be supplemented in the spring 
with nitrate of soda and superphosphate of 
of lime at the rate of 200 to 400 pounds each 
per acre. 

In order to show what may reasonably be 
expected in the way of a crop, I give here- 
with some data as reported to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
Medicine Lodge Sugar Company, Kansas 
(manufacturers of sorghum sugar), grew 
60.23 tons upon 4.7 acres of ground. 
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varado factory the average sucrose was 14.38 
per cent. This is fully up to the average 
European standard. Beets giving 13 per 
cent. can be successfully manufactured. 
Samples equally as good have been received 
from a great many points in the various 
States, and the above yields may be equaled 
wherever rich land and intelligent cultiva- 
tion are given. 

Enough has now been said to show that 
there are no insurmountable barriers in the 
way of the farmer if he will undertake the 
production of this crop. And there are 
even less obstacles in the way of the manu- 
facturer. The process of manufacture is no 
longer an experiment, but a positive meth- 
od, from which, with beets of a given rich- 
ness, a definite output of sugar can be cal- 
culated. But the building and equipment 
of a sugar-house is an expensive matter, 
and capitalists are slow to invest where . 
they must rely in so large a degree as-here 
upon others for success. They must depend 
upon the farmers for their supply of mate- 
rial, and the farmers in turn are slow'to go 
into the cultivation of new crops. -To sur- 
mount this difficulty there should be co- 
operation between the farmers and the 
maaufacturers. Let the farmers organize 
and subscribe a certain amount of working 
capital, agreeing at the same time to each 
plant a certain number of acres of beets for 
a period of years, and then invite manufac- 
turers to join them, and there would be lit- 
tle difficulty in securing a factory. The 
farmers would then have a double interest 
in the crop. First, they would be sure of a 
good home market for a money crop, and 
they would know that the continuance of 
the market depended upon their keeping up 
a sufficient supply for the factory’s needs; 
and, second, they would know that their 
dividends upon the stock would depend 
upon the quality of the crop, and so would 
spare no effort in cultivation and handling. 
No attempt should be made to start a 
factory with less than two hundred thou- 
sand dollarscapital. Arrangements should 
be made for a supply of beets sufficient for 
the manufacture at least of two million 
pounds of sugar. This would require, with 
an average crop, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of one thousand acres of beets. 
There must be a proper adjustment be- 
tween the amount of capital invested and 
the area of land planted, or one will suffer. 
The factory can only earn money by having 
a sufficient supply of beets to work nearly 
to its full:capacity, while if a larger crop is 
grown than the factory can handle, the 
growers must lose. 

From the data at hand, the cost of manu- 
facturing beet sugar seems about as fol- 
lows: With a well equipped factory and in- 
telligent and economical management, pay- 
ing five dollars per ton for beets, having an 
average sugar content of say 14.5 percent. (of 
which say~11.5 per cent. is actually recover- 
able, thus giving a product of 230 pounds of 
sugar per ton of beets), the cost is some 
where between three and one-half and four 
cents. This would give but little if any 
margin of profit, but with the Government 
bounty, which has yet thirteen years to run, 
a factory turning out two million pounds 
or more, would be enabled to pay a very 
fair dividend from the bounty alone. 

Until farmers have become sufficiently 
familiar with the cultivation of the crop to 
warrant them in contracting to produce 
them for a less price there cannot be much 
profit in the manufacture without Govern- 
ment aid. But this will come in time, as 
will also still better methods of‘ manufac- 
ture, so that some portion of the sugar now 
wasted will be recovered. There is no ques- 
tion but that we can produce our own 
sugar. It is only a question whether it is 
proper for the Government to encourage the 
industry by the bounty system. Admitting 
that it is only an expedient, the word of 
Congress has been given that men who risk 
their money in this enterprise shall have 
such aid for a certain term of years. It 
would be a national disgrace now to break 
faith with them. Yet the lack of confidence 
in the stability of this promise is doing 
much to retard the development of the in- 
dustry. At the time that the present Boun- 
ty bill was before Congress, the writer was 
among the sugar planters of Louisiana, 

and found that even then the honesty of the 
intention was doubted. 

Having entered upon this contract it 
should be carefully carried out, and if it is 
the consequences will be more far-reaching 
than merely to give us a home sugar sup- 
ply. A new industry of immense impor- 
tance will be added to those which we al- 
ready possess, furnishing employment for 
a vast amount of capital and labor. We 
will develop a new branch of agriculture 
which will enable us to largely increase our 
cultivated area without any danger of over- 
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add the same acres to the production of 
our present staple crops. And with, this 
single stroke the balance of trade, so far as 
agricultural products are concerned, would 
‘be turned in our favor. 

Within this decade I believe we shall see 
- a greater industrial development in this 
line than in any other one. Factories will 
spring up as if by magic from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and it will be an industry in 
which our whole country can participate, 
instead of being confined to a limited sec- 
tion. : 

In Germany the production of beet sugar 
increased in two decades (1871 to 1891) from 
186,500 tons to 1,200,000 tons, under the 
direct stimulation of the bounty system, 
and history will repeat itself here. After 
Germany, France, Austria, Russia and Bel- 
gium are the principal seats of the indus- 


try. é 

At: the beginning of this paper I stated 
that I had no statistics to show the com- 
parative world’s production of cane sugar 
and beet sugar. Since writing that I have 
come across some interesting tables in the 
Louisiana Planter which I will briefly 
summarize. : 

The total sugar production of the world, 
for the season of 1889—90, amounted to 
5,778,000 tons, of which 2,776,000 tons was 
cane sugar and 3,500,000 tons was beet sugar. 
The production of cane sugar had varied 
somewhat during the seven years that were 
tabulated, but had made neither a marked 
increase nor decrease. Beet sugar, on the 
contrary, had shown a steady increase dur- 
ing the same period, from 2,361,000 tons to 
the 3,500,000 above mentioned, pretty nearly 
a fifty per cent. gain. 

The consumption of sugar in the world is 
steadily increasing, and the growing de- 
mand must be largely met by the beet 
sugar producers. It is true that there is 
much land available for the production of 
cane that is yet unoccupied. But the con- 
ditions which exist now, and which will ex- 
ist for a long time te come in those coun- 
tries which might produce the cane are not 
such as willencourage or foster any great; 
industrial development. Consequently it is 
not merely to providing our own supply 
that we should look, but to taking our 
place with other nations in supplying the 
markets of the world. 

What I have said here regarding the abil- 
ity of the manufacturer, to, look after him- 
self, provided the farmer will do his part in 
furnishing the raw material, must be un- 
derstood to mean that he can do so plus the 
present bounty. Without it, I doubt if a 
dollar could be secured for investment in 
such enterprise. The factories now in oper- 
ation were started under the old tariff; 
when that protection was withdrawn they 
would have been forced to succumb if it had 
not been for this aid. With it they will 
learn to be self-sustaining before the end of 
the period already provided for. There is 
no other development of our industrial 
force of equal importance or of such rich 
promise before us to-day. 

FRANELIN, O. 


SOME OF THE NOVELTIES IN 
FLOWERS. 


BY M. D. WELLCOME. 








It is always interesting to look over Dame 
Nature’s fashion plates to see what she has 
new to offer us. Last year she gave us sev- 
eral things which have gained a popularity 
they well deserved. Among them the Mar- 
garet carnations, for which we predict a far 
greater demand than there was last 
year, for it takes two years at least 
to make the general public aware of 
a valuable novelty. There is a rival ap- 
nounced by one firm, the Queen carnation, 
very like, only better, itis said. It will be 
on trial this year and next year will bring 
the reports. Asit now stands, none need 
hesitate to sow the Margaret, which 
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more double blossoms, running through all 
of the usual shades of these flowers which 
are so admirable for cutting. 

New Double Mexican Morning Glory, Pe- 
tunia, so named for its resemblance to a 
double petunia, It is, indeed, a new de- 
parture in the Ipomeea family; and the flor- 
ist who sends it out states that he ob- 
tained it at an enormous figure from an 
experienced collector, who said it was supe- 
rior to any known variety, and the only 
double ever discovered. The stems and 
branches are covered with a stiff, hairy 
substance, and the foliage is unlike any 
other variety, It embraces all the usual 
colors found in the single morning glories. 
Seed, twenty cents a packet. : 

Nicotiana Macrophylla is truly a novelty 
in this class, being a rich cardinal red color. 
Grows three and four feet high, but “ very 
compact, and is a profuse bloomer.” 

Iris Robinsoniana, called The Wedding 
Flower of Lord Howe’s Island, has been 
greatly praised by the English Horticultur- 
al Press. It is represented as the largest 
iris known. According to the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, a single plant produces several 
flower stalks, each of which bears from 120 
to 200 blooms. The flowers measure over 
four inches across, and are pure white in 
color except at the base of the larger 
petals, which are irregularly marked with 
golden yellow in the form of a horseshoe; 
hence it has been called the Good Luck 
Flower. Seed of this rare iris is now of- 
fered here for the first time. 

Among geraniums the novelty of the year 
must be ascribed to the Chameleon, which 
bears ‘‘from three to five distinct varieties of 
bloom at once upon the same plant. Itisa 
perfect marvel among geraniums. It is 
very dwarf and compact and of a very 
branching habit. The flowers are produced 
in the greatest profusion upon medium- 
sized trusses. Like the chameleon, the 
color is ever changing, and often upon a sin- 
gle plant we noted five distinct varieties in 
bloom at the same time. The colors were 
deep pink, crimson, crimson-scarlet, pink 
striped with scarlet, crimson flaked with 
pink and light rose flaked with flesh color.” 
The specimen illustrated in colors shows a 
double flower with irregularity of petals as 
well as of markings, quite unlike any gera- 
nium we have ever seen. If thisnew type 
holds true, and I sup it_ ddes as the 


fiorist has a large stock, it will produce as 
ta furor as New Life, a ah: le flower- 
ng 


eranium puhibiing freaks of arrange- 
ment in scarlet and white. A curious and 
pretty flower, but having the serious fault 
of very quickly dropping its petals,a blemish 
not o found in the double and semi- 
double flower. 

There are a few new geraniums of the 
Bruant type, whichisa valuableone. They 
make grand bedders. Souvenir de Mirande, 
a unique variety of the ciugile flowering in- 
troduced widely last year, is well deserving 
of its popularity. Add this 
tion. 

Hibiscus Chrysantha is said to be a hy- 
brid between an abutilon and a hibiscus, 
ny characteristics of both. Com- 
mences blooming when small and is a per- 
petual. Flowers five to six inches across, 
saucer-shape; color, bright canary yellow 
with a black center. 

The novelty fuchsia is Trailing Queen, 
differing from all others in its trailing, vine- 
like habit. It branches at the nning 
and keeps on branching as it grows, reach- 
ing alength of four or five feet with its 
mass of draping laterals laden with buds 
and blossoms. The flowers are single; 
tubes ——— rosy scarlet; the corolla at 
first a violet purple, then changing to 
crimson. The leaves on the young growth 
are sea-green, ribbed and rayed with dull 
red. Fine for a hanging basket or to place 
on a window bracket. 

Spirea Japonica Grandifiora is a new 
hardy shrub, said to be superior to the well- 
known 8S. J ica in the largeness and 
beauty of its flowers. 

A wre among tuberous begonias is 2 
new type of Striped, after the manner of a 
striped carnation, in shades of red, yellow 
and white. We are glad to see this species 
fl Sopestn-Se Fre re PN rage | Po the 

mt, increasing in popularity year by year 
—— value for bedding punts is better 
nown. 


YARMOUTH, ME. 
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into bloom within three or four months. 

A novelty indeed is the Blue Tigridia, 
Buccifora, represented as purplish blue. 
It was a grand acquisition when a decade 
ago a white tigridia was announced. It is 
beautiful with its shell-like center, mottled 
crimson and yellow. And now to have a 
blue! These curious flowers are not culti- 
vated by amateurs so generally as they 
ought to be. True, one flower only lasts 
half a day, but one succeeds another some- 
times for several weeks, and the bulbs are 
as easily kept over winter as a gladiolus. 

Elmwood Giant Mignonette, with large 
spikes of reddish flowers; not dwarf, like 
Macket, but of pyramidal growth. 

New Tulip Poppy, its large outward 
petals tulip form, with a smaller cup with- 
in. Color, dark scarlet. ; 

In the Leviathan we have a new strain of 
Seabosia, or Morning Bride, larger and 
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BEECHAM, 


 (Tasteless—Effectual.) 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS 


DISORDERS. 
Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
Meais, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, F Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
Of all dr s. Price 2% cents a Box. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


New Jersey is becoming celebrated as a 
poultry A’ ucing State. At Hammonton, 

. J., 100,000 chickens are said to leave the 
hatcheries for the markets surrounding 
New York and Philadelphia each season 
Thousands of dollars are invested in the 
most approved appliances for hatching and 
brooding young chicks; the industry is 
growing larger each year. Rightly man- 
aged, a profitable and pleasant business is 
assured any man. 


Spring is the season when you are sup 
posed to do the ogee amount of steady 
work, keeping the young chicks growing 
and providing shelter that is necessary for 
both chicks and the old hens. The atten- 
tion given to them now will insure their 
safety and ultimate growth to healthy, vig- 
orous stock. 


Think what an army of downy chicks 
are now hatched and running about. If 
the entire production of one month’s 
bo gry were gathered from every section 
of the United States to one locality, there 
would be several millions of these chirping, 
hungry. chicks, a sight that would be wort 
seeing, worth a long trip to see. 


When feeding P 4 hens in the morning, 
give them some h milk to wash it down 
with. Eggs? Yes, indeed, you will find lots 
of be ea and a healthy flock of steady lay- 
ers ies. 





The Chinese love poultry, and are quite 
successful in hatching, both by artificial 
means and by theold hen. Cochin China 
fowls and Bantams are their favorite varie- 
ties, and large flocks are annually raised 
and marketed in Pekin, Hongkong and 
Le el other of the leading cities of the Em- 
pire. 


American farmers are giving their atten- 
tion to duck raising. The number of them 
kept runs-up into the thousands; hereto- 
fore but a dozen or two graced the barn- 

ards of our best farms. It is a wonderful 

usiness, with large profits for a successful, 
energetic man. 
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See’st thou a Farm Enclosed with 
Coiled Spring Fence? 
No mortgage will be found on that farm. Only 


“Wild Cat” fences flourish in the shadow of a fore- 
closure. Forehanded farmers 4d i: Ist, Effici 
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GET THE BEST. 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS 
de FOR ALL CROPS) 


pcs: 
RAW BONE, 


Dissolved Slaughter House Bone, 
DRIED BLOOD AND CHEMICALS. 


DAVIDGE FERTILIZER CoO., 
121 Front Street, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DO NOT LOSE A YEAR. 





to 
enjoy this luscious grape. 
Splendid! Delicious! ex. 
cellent! are the excla- 
mations from those who 
have tested the Green 
Muuntain, the earliest 
and best of all grapes. 
Ripens here in August,yet 
of most delicate textu: . 
and exquisite flavor. Be 
not misled into buying this grape under other names. 
Every genuine vine is sealed with our trade mark seal as 
above. Send for circular, giving full information. 
Agents wanted in every State. ‘Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul. Minn. 


PAIN Trodrs 


Your 
DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


WITH 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 


the surface of any other paint, and will ——- or five 
longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
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cy; 2d. Durability; 3d, Undoubted superiority. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Adrian, Mich. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


Sec. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Cana le i 


with sim mstructions how to 
permanently mend or coat kinds of roofs. 

Refer to R.- Hoe & Ca., Harper Bros., 

Lerillard & Coe., and 9,000 roofs from 10 te 
22 years old. 
Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5 or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL |W: S. LITTLE & GO., 
‘NURSERIES, ROCH RN. Y. 
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lars, Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


To Suit Every Degctizsion of House, Barn 
or Public Building Covering. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


No. 9 Cliff St.. New York. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 








Absolutely Pure. | 
ait ir tos ‘eavenine steneth = Latest © a Biates 


ment Food Report. 
ot BAKING pa 106 Wall St., N.Y. 











DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT. LOND 
Grand Gold Medal of Interr 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. ¥. 
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POWER COMPANY. 


PaciFic NAPHTHA Saunton We Washington, Agents erduieemanean. 





PENDENT. 


ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 1s 


THE sane CENTLEMAN’S LAUNCH BUILT. 


No Engineer. 
The Simplest, Safest and Best Pleasure Boat. 
vandredis o¢ Ueatimonial letters, sent on abe 
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EW YORK CITY 





 |ESTERBROOK: 


ENS ~<a THE BEST MADE. 








DEVLIN 


The Child in Kilts. 
The Boy at School. 


The Clerk at Desk. 


The Young Man in Society. 


é& COQ. 


7 
Ages 


the Busy Merchant. of 
The Retired Capitalist. 
The Venerated Grandfather. Man 


ALL THESE CAN BE CORRECTLY CLOTHED BY 
DEVLIN & CO., 44 E. 14th St., Union Square, New York. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 





ore a century 
for superiority over ali others. 
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THE BEST 


ABSOLUTELY 
SCHOVERLING DALY & GALES 


IATL WAY NE W YORK 











“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s. a hand camera 
that people have “been; waiting 
for. “Describe it?” With pleas- 
ure. Your ndme-and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 

Scovill =~ Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 





are used in the 
preparation of 


: W. BAKER & €0.’S 






which is 
pure and 


|) It hasmore than three times 
) the wo of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


™cvrrexs ov DLAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. ” 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
-MANUFACTURERS OF. 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ARCHITECT, 
JOStPH M. DUNN, 
Rooms 13 and 14 Madison Square Bank Building. 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


om 











Pialogee e & Pricesot * Hartman” Flexibie Wire 
Mate Picket Fence for Lawns Cemeteries, Farms. 
ete., write HARTMAN M'F'G CO., Beaver Falls, Penn 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 











Pin 





AR CHAL > 


CATARRH 




























as Gaataaeniete ah Semmian 















mw, wen & co. 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Bend for Catelogue. BOSTON 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases.. Sold by all druggists. 








PETROLEUM VASELINE JELLY. 


most valuable vy known for the external 
P= yh Wounds, Burn Cuts, Skin Dis- 
Catarrh, Chil- 

where a lini- 
n —— for 


are try- 
it up by 
isan imitation without value ‘and will not give 
ereas a hed two ounce bottle of Blue 
Seal V; es oetd bey oh are cents. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING co. 


NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS, 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN?’ 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 

87 John St., New York and 

MW Lake St. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PP 

Rams, Garden 

engines Pump, hal Chain : 

Hydrant Street py By 


arhaFenndet ta 1893 
them by she Universal re 


in 











TRAVEL RESORTS ETC. 





Among them wiil he found the following: 


The New York Central’s Tourist Guide to the 
over 300 royal octavo pages; is beautifull 
ous maps. Illuminated cover. Ready May 15t 


, et a description of that 
fifty hae eae f the 
s0n Division, of the New Yor 


cents in sta 


32 narrow, octavo. A ecteeniel Soot book of 


rence, very new illustrations; illuminated cov: 
receipt of four cents mig ny it Any of the above works on 
United States, Canada _or Mexico, on receipt of the 
GEORGE 


Seren with ore than 100 en 
nt free, postpaid, on reeelye of 
SUMMER HOMES ON THE HARLEM AND 


. DANIELS, Benoral Passeuger Agent, rund 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S BOOKS FOR TRAVELERS. 
ne FOUR TRACE SERIES.” 


This is a series of books on American h d pleasure resorts and the luxuries of American travel, 
published by the Passenger Department of the Ne New "York Central & Hudson River R. R, se 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON on ereenncsnnpsiy GREATEST RAILROAD, 


It contains 
If-tones, on — 
cents in sta 


of New —. ana New cages. 


THE HUDSON.» 


ee region that lies within the first one hundred and 


reach: 
Central ral & Hodson Bi River 
wood en: gravings and a fine map. Illuminated cover. Ready Ma 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


R. itis usely illustrated with half- 


the eee 2 Division, and on the other by the ee 
* Bin h, Sent free, postpaid. on rceeipt of five 


ly region of the Thousand Islands of the St. i god 
y abet May 15th. Sent free, id, on 


postpa' 
=n, postage prepaid, to any part ~ the 


tte one by 
Central Station, New York. 





940 Breadway, N. Y. Es 


‘he a aman Hills 
‘Sanatorium 
For the cure of peer in all its forms, without the 


use of the knife Kk with complete information 
pe free. Dr. W. KF. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York toGienoa in less than Eleven Days 
NORTH.GERMAN LLOYD 8S. 8S. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the Ate 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R. rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will 
sailfrom NEW YORK for GIBRALTAR 


as follows: FULDA, ans 16; WERRA, 
De. May 28; WERRA, June DA, July 











r the Italian 
Tyrol, wil find this route the 
most a Switzerlan 
hours from G 
ronnie in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 


and 
feeatscsctet has 


















Ry. FNS: sid 


THE UNION PACIFIC ; 
General Assembly Train 


Will leave New York OW a i. Stops Sunday 
ood Monday oe + a inn gue Portland = 4 


SHEARER, 287 WT hcnasen cont 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen'l Pase’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 


yy 
Address F. 















April 28, 1892. 
The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


P (Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 








OFFICES T0 LET 


IN NEWARK, N. J., 


IN 


THE NEW PRUDENTIAL BUILDING. 


The haudsomest and best ap- 
pointed business edifice in the 
State, within one-half hour of 
the business center of America. 

LONG UNEQUALED in 
ths number and variety of her 
manufactures, NEWARK is 
now claiming a foremost posi- 
tion as a trade center and a 
place of residence. The new 
water supply, the extensive elec- 
tric street-car service, and the 
marked tendency of "her manu: 
turers toward establishing waie- 
rooms at their factories, indicate 
a new era in the city’s growth. 


MANY NEW YORK busi- 
ness men, appreciating * these 
facts, have opened agencies in 
ger To others contempla- 

ee similar action, the PRU- 

ENTIAL BUILDING offers 


nn attractious. 
ERECTED UNDER the im- 


mediate supervision of and from 
oe prepared by Mr. George B. 

ost. No office structure in New 
York City excels it in its ap- 
pointments. 

EVERY DEVICE to secure 
the comfoit and convenience of 
tenants has been emplo, ed. 

LOW RENTALS, and gas, 
electric light, heat, and janitor 
service without extra char Ze, 

THE ELEVATORS ate switt, 
commodious, and elegant: Mail 
chutes run fiom each floor. 

THE BUILDING will com. 
prise a complete business com- 
munity, including a Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company and bank 
of deposit, cafe, ses thes shop, 
telegraph office, ‘drug store, and 
booths for cigars, newspapers, 
stationery, fruits, and the like. 

LOCATED in the heart of the 
city and apsolutely fire-proof. 


Apply to 
The Prudential Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 











~__ CHICASO, TLL. 
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